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CHAPTER VIII 


THE INITIAL ESTABLISHMENT: 
JCS COMMITTEES RELATED TO CCS 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff served both as the U.S. 
representatives on the Anglo-American Combined Chiefs 
of Staff and as the central agency for strategic control 
and interservice coordination in the operations of the 
U.S. armed forces. The structure of committees and 
agencies erected to meet the needs of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff necessarily reflected this dual character. 
There were a number of joint committees that operated 
with reference only to JCS responsibilities at the inter- 
service level. Conversely, there was one that served as 
the American component of a CCS committee but otherwise 
had only a nominal existence. But most JCS committees-- 
the core of the organization--had definite duties at the 
national level and at the same time furnished the U.S. 
membership to sit with the British on combined committees, 
Thus the story of the more important JCS committees is in 
the first instance a part of the account of the origin of 


the major supporting agencies of the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff. 


At the military meeting on the last day of the AR- 
CADIA Conference the paper on Post-Arcadia Collaboration 
was approved. It gave formal definition to the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff but named only two subordinate agencies, 
the Combined Secretariat and the Combined Staff Planners 
(CPS). Nevertheless, the functions set forth for the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff in this paper of 14 January 
1942 clearly presaged a further organizational develop- 
ment. The assertion of CCS authority over the deter- 
mination of policies "governing the distribution of avail- 
able weapons of war" anticipated the establishment of the 
Munitions Assignments Board (MAB). That agency was in 
fact agreed upon by the President and the Prime Minister 
at a meeting later the same day. The statement that the 
Combined Chiefs would "settle the broad issues of priority 
of overseas military movements" laid down another function 
that could hardly be undertaken without organizational 
assistance, soon to take form in the Combined Military 
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Transportation Committee (CMTC). The Post-Arcadia Collab- 
oration paper also mentioned that a combined -aahctedgh ‘ea 
agency was already being considered by the planners, 


The Combined Secretariat and Combined Staff Planners 
were really the continuation of Anglo-American agencies 
that had served at the ARCADIA Conference. Given perma- 
nence by the paper on Post-Arcadia Collaboration, they 
were already in operation at the time of the first CCS 
meeting, on 23 January 1942. Brigadier Vivian Dykes was 
the British Secretary of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
and initially Commander L. R. McDowell was his American 
counterpart. A fully-manned U.S. Joint Secretariat was 
soon formed to serve the Joint Board and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and as part of this development Commander McDowell 
was superseded by Brigadier General Walter Bedell Smith. 
The latter first appeared as the United States Secretary 
at the third CCS meeting on 3 February 1942.¢ 


The chief planning officer of each of the three serv- 
ices of the British Joint Staff Mission formed the British 
representation on the Combined Staff Planners. For the 
United States the planning representation at the combined 
level fluctuated somewhat during these first weeks, until 
the U.S. Joint Staff Planners clearly superseded the member- 
ship and procedures of the older Joint Planning Committee 
as the primary subordinate agency of the Joint U.S. Chiefs 


of Staff. 


The Joint Staff Planners (JPS) became fairly well 
stabilized by mid-February, although the Army and Navy 
memberships were not directly comparable either as to 
number or organization represented. Rear Admiral R. K. 
Turner, Assistant Chief of Staff (Plans), CominCh, was 
the senior naval member and chairman of the Joint Staff 
Planners. Additional naval representation was provided 
by two of his principal assistants, Captains Oscar Smith 


ies ) U.S. ABC-4/CS4, Brit WW-16, "Post-Arcadia 
Collaboration," 14 Jan 42, ann 2 to (Sj Mns, 12th Mtg, 
14 Jan 42, ARCADIA. For discussion of the development 
and adoption of this paper, see ch V, pp. 164-171. 

2. Gen Smith's formal appointment as US Secy CCS 
dated from 5 Feb 42 and was published in WDSO 35, par 2, 


10 Feb 42, 
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and R, &, Davison, the latter being a naval air officer. 
Sitting on the committee Cor the Army War Plans Division 
was the chlet of its Strategy and Policy Group, Colonel 

T. T. Handy. By this assignment he was charged with one 

of the major areas of the responsibility of nis immediate 
superior, the Assistant Chief of Staff, WPD. Initially 

the air member was Major General Carl Spaatz, who had an 
intimate knowledge of Army Air Force policy and capabilities 
but was not at that time holding a post primarily concerned 
with planning. General Spaatz continued to represent the 
Army Air Forces on the Joint Staff Planners until late in 
March, when the maturing air organization allowed his 
place to be assigned to the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Plans, of the Air Starr.3 


Besides the services they rendered directly to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Joint Staff Planners of course 
formed the American component of the Combined Staff Plan- 
vere? whose first formal meeting was held on 25 January 
1942. 


At that first meeting the Combined Staff Planners 
took up the formulation of recommendations for a combined 
intelligence agency, since this assignment had been given 
the planners at one of the last meetings of the ARCADIA 
Conference. The first formal planning paper, CPS 1, was 
an exposition of Brj,tish views on the subject, put for- 
ward on 22 January. 


The British planners re-emphasized the need for an 
arrangement that would supply the Combined Staff Planners 
and the Combined Chiefs of Staff with information based 


3. (8S) Mns, JPS 2nd Mtg, 19 Feb 42. Discussion of 
the early membership of JPS and its differentiation from 
JPC appears in ch VII, pp. 227, 232-233. Gen Spaatz was 
head of the Air Force Combat Command during most of this 
period but had recently completed a tour as Chief of the 
Air Staff. The change in AAF representation may be noted 
in (S) Mns, JPS 9th Mtg, 28 Mar 4oe. 

4, (s} CPS 1, Memo by Brit Jt Planners, "Military 
Intelligence to Serve the Combined Chiefs of Staff and 
Combined Staff Planners," 22 Jan 42, CCS 350.05 (1-22-42). 
The assignment of the subject to CPS had been recorded in 
(S) Mns, llth Mtg, 13 Jan 42, item 1, ARCADIA. 
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on the full intelligence resources of both nations, pre- 
sented with an emphasis and evaluation that represented 
the combined conclusions of the responsible officers, 
They proposed a Combined Intelligence Committee (CIC), 
following the organizational pattern already laid down 
for combined bodies. A Joint Intelligence Committee 
within the British Joint Staff Mission in Washington 
would receive appreciations from the senior British Joint 
Intelligence Committee in London. As representatives of 
the London committee they would meet with a U.S. Joint 
Intelligence Committee, thus forming the Combined Intel- 
ligence Committee, to compare views and produce agreed 
papers for use in combined planning. 


To represent accurately the composition of their 
senior London body the British Joint Intelligence Commit- 
tee in Washington would include members from the Foreign 
Ot'fice and the Ministry of Economic Warfare (MEW) as well 
as from the three military services. The British plan- 
ners recommended that this be paralleled in the American 
Joint Intelligence Committee by including representatives 
ot the State Department and the Board of Economic Warfare 
(BEW) along with the chiefs of the Army, Navy, and Army 
Air Force intelligence agencies. There was some initial 
resistance among American planning officers to according 
a status greater than that of liaison representatives to 
the officials of such civilian agencies as the State 
Department, but this was overcome before the U.S._members 
put forward their reply in CPS 1/1 on 30 January .? 


But there already existed a U.S. Joint Intelligence 
Committee, which had been created under the Joint Board 


5. Officers of ONI and of the Army's WPD and G-2 
were concerned in the drafting of CPS 1/1. Initially WPD 
opinion was against State Dept and BEW membership on the 


intelligence committees, and G-2, Brig Gen Sherman Miles, 
was convinced at one point in the discussions that liaison 
officers from these two agencies would be sufficient. 

(UNK) Memo, Col T, T. Handy WPD to Brig Gen D. D, Eisenhower 
WPD, 26 Jan 42, WPD 4584-8. In final form, however, CPS 


1/1 accepted CIC membership from State Dept, BEW, and COIL 
as well. (S) CPS 1/1, Note by gece, Combined Intelli- 
eis 


gence," 30 Jan 42, CCS 350.05 (1-22- 
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in September 1941 ana had begun operations immediately 
after Pearl Harbor. Some sort of adjustment was necessary 
Since the membership of this committee, drawn from a lower 
level than that proposed by the British, did not include 
the authoritative heads of Army and Navy intelligence who 
would most appropriately represent the American services 
on a Combined Intelligence Committee. But if the exist- 
ing committee was not well suited for participation in 
the new combined body, it represented the less elevated 
working level at which the greater part of the day-to-day 
intelligence activity would necessarily take place. 


In recognition of this, the Joint Staff Planners in 
CPS 1/1 proposed an arrangement that would retain the 
currently functioning agency in a reduced status. To 
serve with the British on the Combined Intelligence Com- 
mittee and to take a place in the hierarchy of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff co-equal with the Joint Staff Planners, 
the American paper defined a new Joint Intelligence Com- 
mittee. It would be "composed of the Directors of the 
Intelligence Services of the Army and Navy, and in addi- 
tion appropriate representatives of the State Department, 
the Board of Economic Warfare and the Coordinator of 
Information." Further there was proposed "a full time 
working committee of the American J.1.C. composed of the 
members of the now existing Army-Navy J.1I.C., with State 
Department, Economic Defense and C.0.1. representatives." 
This subordinate agency would continue such duties as the 
publication of the daily intelligence summary and would 
"work in close cooperation with the British J.I.C. in 
Washington." 


The Combined Staff Planners discussed the American 
paper at their second meeting and approved it after slight 
changes. As CCS 23, 2 February 1942, it was eireujeted 
for consideration by the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 


6. The establishment of JIC by the Joint Board is 
discussed in ch II, pp. 50-53. 
. (S) Mns, CPS 2nd Mtg, 2 Feb 42, item 1; (S) CCS 23; 
Rpt by CPS, "Combined Intelligence," 2 Feb 42, CCS 350.05 
(1-22-42). 
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Almost exactly paralleling the CPS action with refer- 
ence to the Combined Intelligence Committee was the consid- 
eration given to establishing a committee on the use of 
shipping. Again the subject was introduced by the British 
planners in a paper that drew attention to the necessity 
for such an organization to assist the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff in carrying out their stated functions. In CPS 5, 

28 January 1942, the British surveyed CCS responsibilities 
in the matter of estimating and coordinating military 
demands on the shipping resources belng managed by the 
Combined Shipping Adjustment Board (CSAB). They proposed 

a Combined Military Transportation Committee (CMTC) to 
undertake these duties. For the membership of this commit- 
tee the British Joint Staff Mission would supply the Deputy 
Quarter-Master-General, the Deputy Director, Movements, and 
one re mesenvative each from the Royal Navy and Royal Air 
Force. 


The U.S. planners submitted their version on 2 February. 


It restated somewhat the terms of reference for the Com- 
bined Military Transportation Committee and named to the 
U.S. membership the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, of the 
War Department General Staff, and a representative of 

G-4's transportation office, together with the Director 

and the Plans Officer of the Naval Transportation Service.? 


Some further amendment occurred during the Combined 
Staff Planners meeting on 2 February, most notably the 
addition to the proposed U.S. membership of a representa- 
tive of the Army Air Forces. Also, it was made clear that 
an official of the Combined Shipping Adjustment Board would 
be invited to attend CMTC meetings. So amended, the paper 
was approved and published the same day as CCS 24 for con- 
sideration by the Combined Chiefs of Starr. 19 


——— 8, (S) CPS 5, Memo by Brit Jt Planners, "Combined 
Military Transportation Committee," 28 Jan 4e, ccs 334 
CMTC (1-28-42). 

9. (S) CPS 5/1, Memo by JPS, "Combined Military Trans- 
portation Committee," 2 Feb 42, CCS 334 cmTcC (1-28-42). 

10, (S) Mns, CPS 2nd Mtg, 2 Feb 42, item 3; (S) CCS 
24, Memo by CPS, "Combined Military Transportation Com- 
mittee," 2 Feb 42, ccs 334 CMTC (1-28-42), 
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Consolidation of these organizational developments 
took place at the fourth CCS meeting, on 10 February 1942, 
There, in addition to approving CCS 9/1 as the revised 
definition of their own form and responsibilities, the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff accepted CCS 23 and CCS 24 as 
directives for the Combined Intelligence Commi} fee and 
the Combined Military Transporation Committee. 


Meanwhile another major agency of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff had taken form. At the final plenary meeting of 
the ARCADIA Conference on 14 January 1942 the main lines 
of an agreement had been worked out whereby the munitions 
production of the United States and the United Kingdom 
would be considered as a single aggregate and allocated 
between the two govermments in accordance with strategic 
determinations made by the Combined Chief's of Staff. Two 
committees in London and Washington charged with regulating 
munitions assignments, although each headed by a civilian 
chairman, were to be subordinate agencies of the combined 
military authority. This arrangement, under the title of 
the Munitions Assignments Board, was sketched in very 
general terms in a White House press release on 27 January. 
It did not go so far as to reveal what had been accepted 
from the first, that Mr. Harty Hopkins was to be chairman 
of the board in Washington. 


Il. (S) Mns, CCS 4th Mtg, 10 Feb 42, items 3, 4, 5, 
POST-ARCADIA, pp. 34-35. (S dg U) CCS 9/1, Memo by CCS, 
War Collaboration between United Nations," 10 Feb 42, 
CCS 300 (1-25-42) sec 1; the development and provisions 
of this paper have been discussed in ch VI, pp. 188-191. 
(S) CCS 23/1, "Directive by the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
for Combined Intelligence," 11 Feb 42, CCS 350.05 (1-22-H2); 
(S) CCS 24/1, "Directive by the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
for the Formation of a Combined Military Transportation 
Committee," 10 Feb 42, CCS 334 CMTC (1-28-42), 

12. WH Press Release, 26 Jan 42, for publication on 
27 Jan 42, CCS 334 MAB (1-31-42) (1) sec 1. The time of 
release was to coincide with the beginning of a statement 
by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons. Churchill's 
announcement was published as Great Britain, Parliamentary 
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An exploratory meeting of the Munitions Assignments 
Board was convened by Mr. Hopkins in the White House on 
the morning of 31 January. Besides the chairman and secre- 
taries, those present included Major General J. H. Burns, 
USA, who had been assigned as executive of the board and 
principal assistant to Mr. Hopkins; the others attending 
were one representative each from the three British serv- 
ices and the U.S. Army, Navy, and Army Air Forces. At hand 
were various papers relating to the prospective internal 
organization and procedures of the Munitions Assignments 
Board, including a draft for the CCS order formally estab- 
lishing it. The final text of this order, agreed upon 
during further discussions conducted informally by General 
Burns, eagle ta the Combined Chiefs of Staff on 31 January 


as CCS 19. 


The membership proposed in CCS 19 for the Munitions 
Assignments Board was of considerable rank and stature. 
Besides Mr. Hopkins as Chairman and General Burns as 
Executive, there were three United States members, Admiral 
W. H. Standley (very soon replaced by Rear Admiral J. M. 
Reeves), Major General R. C. Moore, who was the appropriate 
Deputy Chief of Staff of the Army, and Major General 14 
Millard F. Harmon, Chief of Staff of the Army Air Forces. 


The United Kingdom was represented by the three senior 
members of the British Joint Staff Mission, Admiral Sir 
Charles Little, Lieutenant-General Sir Colville Wemyss, 
and Air Marshal D. C. Evill, who were the same officers 
who sat on the Combined Chiefs of Staff. As their duties 
at the CCS level increased, the British members of MAB 
were often represented at its meetings by highly placed 
deputies, but their official responsibility continued. 


except for national differences in spelling. The action 
at ARCADIA leading to the establishment of MAB is described 


in ch V, pp. 172-176. 

13. (S) Mns, MBW 1st Mtg, 31 Jan 42; successive draft 
versions and the final (S dg U) CCS 19, Note by Secys, 
"Munitions Assignments Board," 31 Jan 42, CCS 334 MAB 
(1-31-42) (1) see 1. 

14. The announcement by CNO of the substitution of 
Adm Reeves for Adm Standley was recorded in (S) Mns, JB 
Mtg, 9 Feb 42, and was promulgated as (S dg C) CCS 19/2, 


Note by JCS, “Munitions Assignments Board," 11 Feb 42, 
CCS 334 MAB (1-31-42) (1) sec l. 


a 
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This impressive membership was undoubtedly an acknowl- 
edgment of the essential national interests at stake in 
the determinations of the board. The functions listed 
in CCS 19 placed with the Munitions Assignments Board 
the responsibility for maintaining current data on the 
entire munitions resources of Great Britain and the United 
States, which would be the subject of periodic statements 
supplied to the Combined Chiefs of Staff. Under the stra- 
tegic policies and priorities directives laid down from 
time to time by the Combined Chiefs of Staff, the board 
would proceed to its second major function of assigning 
finished war materials to the United Kingdom and the United 
States from the total of combined production. Each nation 
would then make further allocations to its own services 
and to other Allied governments and national groups depend- 
ent on it. 


The formal wording of the proposed directive hardly 
masked the fact that the actions of the Munitions Assign- 
ments Board were to be second only to the strategic deci- 
sions of the Combined Chiefs in determining how much of 
the mounting war production of the United States the 
British would be able to claim for their own use, as 
against the American interest in how great a proportion 
could be retained. In consequence, the board's decisions 
would do much to determine to what extent each nation 
would be able to collect the means to achieve cherished 
aims and carry out the part it conceived for itself in 
the war. In this process the authority and effectiveness 
with which estimates, requests, and justifications were 
presented, no less than the skill and acuteness with which 
opposing claims were questioned, would be of signal impor- 
tance. As one of the central and decisive factors of the 
war, munitions assignment was to be placed in able and 
forceful hands, 


Inherent in the realities of production was the further 
condition that the actions of the Washington board would 
inevitably be of greater significance than those of the 
parallel agency being organized in London, although the 
latter would still have functions of large importance. 

The directive given in CCS 19 defined only the Washington 
Munitions Assignments Board, stating simply that "a corres- 
ponding board is being established in London" with which 
the Washington group would work "in close collaboration." 
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The London Munitions Assignments Board was soon brought 
into being under the chairmanship of the British Minister 
of Production, Mr, Oliver Lyttleton. The inclusion of one 
representative each from the U. S. Navy, Army, and Army Air 
poreenaee* it the same combined character as the Washington 


board. 


One further feature of interest in the directive 
proposed in CCS 19 was its fourth paragraph, with reference 
to the place of the American MAB members within the JCS 


organization: "The United States members of the Board 
constitute the Joint Munitions Assignments Committee 
whiich divideu the assignments of the United States forces 


between the War and Navy Departments." 


That the American membership of the Munitions Assign- 
ments Board would itself comprise a joint committee of 
Similar purpose was a reasonable expectation. It was in 
analogy with the practice being followed in most of the 
other combined agencies already established or proposed, 
but when the Combined Chiefs of Staff discussed the paper 
on 3 February 1942 the only extensive amendment was the 
deletion of paragraph 4. Otherwise the order establishing 
the Munitions Assignments Board in Washington was approved 
substantially as proposed, the Gerective being published 


on 4 February 1942 as ccS 19/1.1 


It must be assumed that the reference toa U. S. 
Joint Munitions Assignments Committee was removed at the 
instance of the American members of the Combined Chiefs 
ol’ Statf, but the exact intention of the moment is not 
entirely clear. At that very time the assumption of the 
existence of such a body was consistently being made in 
papers of the American planners, The functions of a 
‘Joint Munitions Allocation Committee," composed of the 


15. Information supplied in (S) Mns, MBW 7th Mtg, 18 
Mar 42, item 1d, and (s) Mns, MBW 8th Mtg, 25 Mar 42, item 


16. (S) Mns, CCS 3rd Mtg, 3 Feb 42, item 9, POST- 
ARCADIA, p. 29; (S dg U) CCS 19/1, "Directive by the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff: Order Establishing the Muni- 
tions Assignments Board," 4 Feb 42, CCS 334 MAB (1-31-42) 


(1) see 1. 
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U. S. military members of the combined agency, had been 
sketched in the first coherent American attempt to picture 
the Combined and Joint Chiefs of Staff, drafted by Briga- 


dier General L. T. Geroy hardly a week after the close of 
the ARCADIA Conference.17 


Even more indicative of unsettled opinion was an inci- 
dent at a Joint Board meeting on 9 February. The same 
American officers who had been involved in the CCS action 
that struck the reference to a joint allocating body from 
the MAB directive on 4 February were present five days 
later at a Joint Board meeting where a paper wee approved 
that again presupposed the agency in question.1l This was 
the Joint Board paper outlining the responsibilities of 
the new U. S. Joint Secretariat. It took occasion to list 
the projected supporting agencies of the Combined and.Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. For the former it named the Combined 
Secretariat, Combined Staff Planners, Combined Intelligence 
Committee, Munitions Assignments Board, and Combined Mili- 
tary Transportation Committee. The JCS listing contained 
a Joint counterpart in each instance; namely, the Joint 
Secretariat, Joint Staff Planners, Joint Intelligence Com- 
mittee, Joint Munitions Assignments Board, and Joint Mili- 
tary Transportation Committee, 


The composition and duties of the last two of these 
agencies had nowhere been defined. The presumption of 
their existence appears to have been based only on a logi- 
cal and parallel derivation of joint committees from com- 
bined ones. As will be seen, this expectation was soon to 
be validated in the case of the Joint Military Transporta- 
tion Committee (JMTC) but not for many months in the instance 
of the "Joint Munitions Assignments Board." 


The Munitions Assignments Board, its directive having 
been approved as CCS 19/1 on 4 February 1942, was at this 
time developing a subordinate structure that took little 
account of the possibility of an American agency for muni- 
tions allocation at the joint level. On 9 February Chairman 


17. (S) WPD study, "Proposed Joint (U.S. Army - Navy - 
Air) Chiefs of Staff Organization," nd /e. 21 Jan 427, OPD 
Exec file 8, bk 3. a 7 

18. (S} Memo, JPC to JB, "Establishment of an United 
States Joint Secretariat," 9 Feb 42, JB 301 (ser 743), 
approved following discussions recorded in (S) Mns, JB 
Mtg, 9 Feb 42, 
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Harry Hopkins wrote to the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy forwarding copies of the MAB directive 
and other papers on the internal procedures of the board. 
He requested Secretary of War Stimson to constitute two 
Munitions Assignments Committees, each with a combined 
membership, one for ground force armaments and the other 
for air. Secretary of the Navy Knox was to form a similar 


committee for naval assignments. 


It was in these departmental committees that the detailed 
work of formulating agreed assignments for recommendation 
to the parent Munitions Assignments Board was to be done. 
If no agreement could be reached, the committee was to for- 
ward a statement of the opposed views for decision by the 
board. The committees were to take into account only the 
strategic justification for claims upon available stocks, 
leaving to the board itself the application of political 
considerations and the adjustment of assignment schedules 
to fit shipping availabilities. All determinations were 
subject to the ultimate control of the Combined Chiefs of 


Stafr.2 


In form the Naval Munitions Assignments Committee was 
the most simple. It was composed merely of the two naval 
members of the Munitions Assignments Board, Rear Admiral 
J. M Reeves, USN, and Rear Admiral J. W. S. Dorling, RN, 
who was appearing consistently at MAB meetings as alternate 
for Admiral Sir Charles Little.@1 


The Munitions Assignments Committee (Ground) operated 
under the chairmanship of the Defense Aid Director of the 
War Department General Staff (whose title was changed in 
March to Director, International Division, Services of 
Supply). Initially it had only two other members, repre- 
senting respectively the British Army Staff and the War 


19. (UNK) Ltr, Chm MAB to SecWar, 9 Feb 42, and (UNK) 
Ltr, Chm MAB to SecNav, 9 Feb 42. Both in CCS 334 MAB 


(1-31-42) (1) see 1. 
20. These principles were laid down in (S) Mns, MBW 


2nd Mtg, 16 Feb 42, item 2a. 
an (CS) ae SecNav to Chm MAB, 20 Feb 42, CCS 334 


MAB (1-31-42) (1) sec 1. 
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Plans Division (soon restyled Operations Division). By 

the time of the eighth meeting of the ground committee on 

9 March 1942 a U. S. Navy representative had been added, 

and during April the Deputy Chief of Staff for Requirements 
and Resources gt the Army's Services of Supply was appointed 
to membership. e 


The third agency, the Munitions Assignments Committee 
(Air), was organized under the chairmanship of the Chief 
of Staff, Army Air Forces, who was also the American air 
member of the Munitions Assignments Board itself. In 
addition there were initially an officer from what was 
soon termed the AAF Materiel Command, a representative of 
the Defense Aid e yereons and an RAF officer from the 
British Air Staff. When this organization was described 
at the second meeting of the Munitions Assignments Board 
on 16 February, the board decided that the Munitions 
Assignments Committee (Air) should concem itself with all 
air requirements. It should encompass the naval air arms 
as well as the RAF and U. S. Army Air Forces and should 
expand its membership accordingly. Representatives of the 
U. S. Navy and the ge Ng Air Arm of the Royal Navy soon 
joined the committee.2 


22, The original membership was set forth in (S) Ltr, 
TAG to Brig Gen Henry S. Aurand, "War Department Munitions 
Assignments Committee (Ground)," 21 Feb 42. The decision 
to add a USN member to MAC(G) was recorded in (S) Mns, 

MBW 4th Mtg, 25 Feb 42, item 2. The addition of the SOS 
officer was authorized in (S) Ltr, TAG to Aurand, "War 
Department Munitions Assignments Committee (Ground) ," 

16 Apr 42. Both papers in CCS 334 MAB (1-21-42) (13 sec l, 

23. (S) Ltr, TAG to Maj Gen Millard F. Harmon, "War 
Department Munitions Assignments Committee (Air)," 21 Feb 
42, CCS 334 MAB (1-31-42) (1) sec 1. 

24, (S) Mns, MBW 2nd Mtg, 16 Feb 42, item 2c. Infor- 
mation is not immediately available as to exactly when the 
naval representatives were added. Stimson listed a USN 
officer in the membership of the air committee when report- 
ing to Hopkins in (UNK) Ltr, SecWar to Chm MAB, 19 Feb 42, 
ccS 334 MAB (1-31-42) (1) sec 1. However, CCS records con- 
tain no revealing documents from MAC(A) prior to the min- 
utes of its 22nd Mtg, 17 Jul 42, which are contained in 
CCS 334 MAB /MAC(A)/7 (7-17-42). At that time a naval 
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Meanwhile officers of high qualification were being 
recruited for pervice on the MAB Executive Staff under 
General Burns, 


Officially the work of these agencies bore only in- 
directly on the question of the division of material means 
between the Army and Navy of the United States. The 
presence of the British on the three departmental alloca- 
ting committees made it inappropriate to consider there 
the joint matter of distributions between the American 
services. Still it was true that in defining and support- 
ing U. S. claims against combined production the American 
members often developed the data and rehearsed the argu- 
ments that would have been used if the task of joint assign- 
ment had been theirs. Thus a solution to disputed American 
assignments was sometimes worked out as an incident to 
the larger problem of scheduling combined allocations. 

For many items, of course, there were no competing Army 


and Navy bids. 


Where conflicting claims for items within the American 
assignment appeared, the matter was more likely to rise to 
a higher plane and be judged by the Joint Chiefs themselves. 
When it came to cases that appeared to affect vital interests 
of the individual services, there was lacking a disposition 
to allow the settlement to take place at the level of the 
departmental allocating committees, or even at that of the 
collective American membership of the Munitions Assign- 
ments Board. In these circumstances the "Joint Munitions 
Assignments Committee"--so readily conceived in theory-- 
did not take form during 1942. It began to evolve at a 
later stage of the war when a less alarming strategic 
situation and a more ample production had eased the inten- 
sity of rival Army and Navy claims to finished munitions. 


officer from each nation was a regular member of the com- 
mittee and a US naval officer was serving with its secre- 
tariat. Presumably the determination recorded in the MAB 


minutes of 16 Feb 42 was expeditiously carried out. 

25. The first of a series of requests for specific 
officers was (UNK) Memo, Exec. MAB to US Secy CCS, "Personnel 
for Munitions Assignments Board," 19 Feb 42, CCS 334 MAB 


(1-31-42) (1) sec 1. 
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In contrast to the undeveloped JCS counterpart of the 
Munitions Assignments Board, the American members of the 
Combined Military Transportation Committee were immediately 
accepted--perhaps with less formality than might have been 
desirable--as constituting a Joint Military Transportation 
Committee. Like the "Joint Munitions Assignments Board," 
the Joint Military Transportation Committee had been men- 
tioned in the list of prospective JCS ig ae given in 
the Joint Board paper of 9 February 1942.2 It had 
received no charter or directive from either the Joint 
Board or the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Such implied authority for JMTC's existence as might 
be derived from CCS 24/1, the paper establishing the Com- 
bined Military Transportation Committee, was extremely 
tenuous, The strength of the assumption that there would 
be a joint transportation committee and the absence of 
any interest that might challenge its authority apparently 
encouraged neglect of the quasi-legal question of a basic 
charter. The assumption had implicit standing with the 
Combined Staff Planners. As early as 14 February, before 
the Combined Military Transportation Committee had even 
held a meeting, the planners directed their secretaries 

"to request the views of the U. S. Joint Military Trans- 
portation Committee as to the amount of shipping that 
could be made available" by a given date in connection 
with the prospective North African operation known as 
MODIFIED SUPER GYMNAST, "and what effect this use of that 
shipping would have on other commitments." 


While study of this topic was under way, the Combined 
Military Transportation Committee began to function. It 
soon added one American and one British civilian official 
from the pone oee Shipping Adjustment Board as associate 
members ,2 The committee convened for the first time on 
21 February 1942 and by the end of March had already held 
nine meetings--a level of activity sustained in part by 


26. (S) Memo, JPC to JB, "Establishment of an United 
States Joint Secretariat," 9 Feb 42, JB 2301 (ser 743). 
27. aS Mns, CPS 3rd Mtg, 14 Feb 42, item 2, 
28. (Ss Mns, CMTC 2nd Mtg, 24 Feb 4a, item 7. (S) 
cMTC 4, "Designation of Associate Members, *m 25 Feb 42, 
ccs 334 cmtc (1-28-42). 
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the fact that the Combined Staff Planners nad immediately 
made calls upon its services.2 


The matter of shipping estimates for MODIFIED SUPER 
GYMNAST, while it had been referred to the American CMTC 
members in the guise of the U. S. Joint Military Trans- 
portation Committee, was actually handled by them within 
the framework of the combined committee. The study was 
completed at the third CMTC meeting on 3 March, for the 
Joint Military Transportation Committee did not hold a 
formal meeting as a separate body until one week later, 30 


The agenda of the Joint Military Transportation 
Committee, when it did begin its meetings on 10 March, 
revealed more surely its essential character and source 
of authority. Although composed of the American member- 
ship of the Combined Military Transportation Committee, 
it was rarely concerned with determining what attitude 
would be taken on combined matters in forthcoming CMTC 
meetings.31 While the founding of the combined committee 
had been the occasion for naming and drawing together the 
appropriate U. S. officers, as the Joint Military Trans- 
portation Committee they dealt mainly with such purely 


——_ 29, (S) Mns, CMTC lst Mtg, 21 Feb 42; (S) Mns, CMTC 
9th Mtg, 31 Mar ho, For CPS interest in supporting work 
by CMTC, see (S) Mns, CPS 4th Mtg, 23 Feb 42, item 2; (S) 
Mns, CPS 5th Mtg, 25 Feb 42, items 1, 7; (S) Mns, CPS 7th 
Mtg, 6 Mar 42, item 1. 

30. (S) Mns, JMTC lst Mtg, 10 Mar 42. For the prog- 
ress of the paper on shipping estimates, see (S) Mns, CMTC 
lst Mtg, 21 Feb 42, item 7; ts) Mns, CMTC 3rd Mtg, 3 Mar 
42, item 3. The report was published as (S) CPS 2/4, Note 
by Secys /i.e., the two US Secys of CMTC7, "Shipping for 
Modified Gymnast," 28 Feb 42, which identified the date 
given as "an estimate by the Joint Military Transportation 
Committee"; CCS 381 (1-20-42). 

31. The JMTC did not give attention to any combined 


business until its 7th Mtg, on 16 Apr 42, and so far as the 


minutes disclose, it did not discuss a matter that was 


actually on the CMTC agenda until 29 Oct 42. 
7th Mtg, 16 Apr 42, item 1; (S) Mns, JMTC 17th Mtg, 29 Oct 


42, item 2. 
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Amevlean questlons as the adjustment of shipbuilding pro- 
miams Lo balance the needs of the Army and Navy or the 
nechedulJng of avallable shipping as between Army and Navy 


operatLons in the Pacific, 


The recommendations of the Joint Military Transporta- 
tion Committee derived their significance and authority 
from the individual capacities of its members within their 
own services. It was composed of the Commanding General 
of the Services of Supply, the Director of the Army Trans- 
portation Corps, an AAF representative, the Director and 
the Plans Officer of the Naval Transportation Services, 
and an official of the War Shipping Administration. When 
agreed upon by this group, determinations on the provision 
of shipping for military supplies and personnel had received 
technical attention at the highest level. They were un- 
likely to be disapproved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
unless it appeared that the JMTC members had misread, or 
had been insufficiently aware of, the strategic intentions 
of their superiors. Like the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Joint Military Transportation Committee existed on the 
basls of its continuing functions and the individual author- 
Jty olf its members, without a charter. 


In some respects the case of the Combined Intelligence 
Committee and its British and American components was more 
complex. Taking only the evidence of the occurrence of 
formal meetings, it might appear that the Combined Intel- 
ligence Committee was hardly in operation during 1942, for 
it held only one session at which only one item of business 
was discussed.32 This was because procedures had readily 
been established whereby most combined intelligence studies 
were both produced and given authoritative approval at the 
working level, as incorporated in the Combined Intelligence 
Sub-Committee (CISC). 


The directive contained in CCS 23/1, 11 February 1942, 
had provided for close collaboration between the British 
Joint Intelligence Committee in Washington and a full-time 
working subcommittee of the Joint U. S. Intelligence 


32. (S) Mns, CIC lst Mtg, 7 May 42, The basic paper, 
(S) CCS 23/1, "Directive by the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
for Combined Intelligence," 11 Feb 42, CCS 350.05 (1-22-42), 
has been discussed above, pp. 265-267, 269. 
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Committee. When these officers began meeting together on 

19 February, the title "Combined Intelligence Sub-Committee" 
immediately came into use. The active services of this 
group and the interpretation placed by United Kingdom 
authorities on the uses of the British Joint Intelligence 
Committee soon allowed methods of operation that all but 
removed the necessity for formal meetings of the Combined 
Intelligence Committee. Some description of the American 
and British organizations involved is necessary to an 
explanation of the manner in which the Combined Intelligence 


Sub-Committee so largely encompassed the essential steps 
in combined intelligence formulation. 


The provisions of the CIC directive had outlined in 
considerable detail a reorganization to take place in the 
intelligence arrangements of the United States. Above the 
existing Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint Board 
was to be erected a new Joint U. S. Intelligence Committee 


composed of the officers with primary responsibility in 
that field. Its character was evident from the listing of 


its initial membership: 


Rear Admiral T. S. Wilkinson, Director of 
Naval Intelligence, Chairman 


Brigadier General Raymond E, Lee, Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-2 


Adolph A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of State 


Colonel William J. Donovan, Coordinator 
of Information 


Colonel R. B. Lord, Chief of Operations, 
Board of Economic Warfare 


The new Joint Intelligence Committee (JIC) held its 
first meeting on 5 March 1942, It began to function both 


32. (UNK) JIC /of JB7 Office Memo 11, "Reorganization 
of the Joint Intelligence Committee," 6 Mar 42, CCS 334 


(2-20-42) , 
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as the information agency of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
as the Saqter American authority in combined intelligence 
matters, 


The older Joint Intelligence Committee now became the 
Joint Intelligence Sub-Committee (JISC), a full-time work- 
ing staff for the senior committee. Its previously active 
membership had been two Army, one Army Air Force, and two 
Navy officers detailed from the intelligence divisions of 
the two services. To these were now added three civilian 
specialists representing the Department of State, the Office 
of the ge Pai aa coe of Information, and the Board of Economic 
Warfare. It was the Joint Intelligence Sub-Committee that 
met with officers from the British Joint Intelligence Com- 
mittee to form the Combined Intelligence Sub-Committee. 


The British Joint Intelligence Committee in Washington 
was composed of two officers from each of the three armed 
services and several members from the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare and various agencies of the British Embassy. It 
had the primary duty of supplying intelligence counsel to 
the British staff planners in Washington. In combined 
matters the British committee had a dual function. First, 
its members were the representatives in the United States 


34. (S) Mns, JIC lst Mtg, 5 Mar 42, While the reorgani- 
zation of JIC as directed by CCS 23/1 was going on, a JCS 
paper dealing in broad terms with the mission and pro- 
cedures of JIC was being processed, This was (S) JcS 14, 
Memo by CofS and CofAAF, ‘Proposed Directive to Joint U. S. 
Intelligence Committee and Joint U. S. Strategic Committee, 
27 Feb 42, When approved by JCS on 9 Mar 42 its portions 
relating to JIC were published as (S) JIC 3/D, Note by 
Secy, "General Directive from Joint U. S. Chiefs of Staff, 

11 Mar 42, Its main effect was to remove JIC from its 
previous subordination to JB and establish it firmly as 
a JCS agency. Both papers in CCS 334 (2-20-42), 

35. As provided in CCS 23/1, 11 Feb 42, (UNK) JIC 
fof JB/ Office Memo 11, "Reorganization of the Joint Intel- 
Tigence Committee," 6 Mar 42, CCS 334 (2-20-42). In addi- 
tion to the active full- time membership of the JIC during 
its JB existence, there had been two higher ranking officers 
who served part-time as the Senior Army and Senior Navy 
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ol their parent Joint Intelligence Committee in London. 

In thls role they were the opposite numbers of the Joint 
U. S. Intelllgence Committee and presumably would meet 
wlth them to form the Comblned Intelligence Committee. 

ln all actions at this level the British officers viewed 
themselves strictly as agents of their superiors in London 
and invariably sought telegraphic instruction from their 
capital. Secondly, the British Joint Intelligence Com- 
mittee engaged in day-to-day intelligence work by partici- 
pating in the Combined Intelligence Sub-Committee. There 
they supplied their American colleagues with the current 
British information reaching them from London and took 
art in activities at what they sometimes called the 


Norattine Sub-Committee level." 


It is here that some complexity enters the description 
of combined intelligence arrangements, owing to the fact 
that the British were not formally divided, as were the 
Americans, into a senior committee and a working sub- 
committee. The British officers who joined the American 
JISC members in the work of the Combined Intelligence Sub- 
Committee were drawn at large from the British Joint Intel- 
llgence Sub-Committee and were not necessarily its junior 
members, This meant that they were always a delegation 
fvom the body that in theory was bracketed with the senior 
Jolnt U. S. Intelligence Committee to form the Combined 
Intelligence Committee, which might be expected to review 
and approve the papers drafted by the combined subcommittee. 


Members of the_committee. (C) JB 329 (ser 710), 10 Sep 41; 
(C) Mns, JIC /JB7 1st Mtg, 3 Dec 41; (S) JB 301 (Joint 
Intelligence Committee). These officers had no place in 


the reorganized JIC or the new JISC. 
36. Air Vice Marshal C. E. H. Medhurst, Director of 


Intelligence, British Air Ministry, attended an American 
JIC meeting on 16 Mar 42, where he described the history 
and functioning of the senior JIC of the BCOS in London, 

of which he was a member. He also read a memo setting 
forth the terms of reference of the British JIC in Washing- 
ton, with particular reference to its procedures in com- 
bined intelligence matters. (S) Mns, JIC 3rd Mtg, 16 Mar 
42, items 1, 2, and Ann. 
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Since at both levels the British operated on constant 
Tnistruectton from London, any paper agreed to by them in the 
Combined Intelligence Sub-Committee almout as a matter of 
course carried the approval of the British side of the 
Combined Intelligence Committee. Thus all that was really 
needed to raise an agreed CISC study to the status of an 
approved CIC paper was the assent of the Joint U. S. Intel- 
ligence Committee. Where this was given, the paper was 
submitted forthwith to the Combined Chiefs of Staff or the 
Combined Staff Planners, without further reference to the 
British intelligence representatives. 3/ If, however, the 
American Joint Intelligence Committee made significant 
amendments to a study drafted by the CISC members, the 
paper would be returned to the Combined Intelligence Sub- 
Committee. If the British members there were willing to 
accept the changes, after telegraphic consultation with 
their London superiors, the document became an approved 
CIC paper without being reviewed again by the American 
Joint Intelligence Committee. 


Under this procedure there was no reason to hold an 
actual meeting of the Combined Intelligence Committee 
unless the working members at the CISC level found them- 
selves unable to reach an agreed interpretation of the 
Lntelligence information before them. A single instance 
of’ unresolved divergence was the occasion Jor the first 
CIC meeting, on 7 May 1942, but it did not become necessary 
to convene the pga ee Intelligence Committee again until 
11 February 1943.39 


37. As an instance, see the treatment of CIC 3 as 
recorded in (S) Mns, JIC 4th Mtg, 23 Mar 42, item 2. 
28, Examples of this procedure are recorded in (S) 
Mns, JIC 7th Mtg, 13 Apr 42, item 1, and (S) Mns, JIC 9th 
Mtg, 20 Apr 42, item 1. 
39. (S) Mns, CIC lst Mtg, 7 May 42; (S) Mns, CIC end 
Mtg, 11 Feb 43. After continued attempts to reach agree- 
ment through the normal procedure CISC had produced a paper 
that gave the divergent views in parallel columns and had 
directed that it be submitted "to the consideration of the 
Senior Committee." (S) Mns, CISC 9th Mtg, 6 May 42, item é 
1; (S) CIC 8, CISC paper, "Axis Intentions for 1942," 6 
May 42, CCS 381 (3-27-42). 
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The more closely the American Joint Intelligence Com- 
mittee monitored the activities of its Joint Intelligence 
Sub-Committee, the more effective was this system for 
arriving at approved intelligence determinations at the 
CISC level. Likewise, the production of studies for use 
within the JCS organization was most efficient when the 
working members received close supervision from their 
seniors. Administrative coordination was centered in the 
fact that the same officers performed secretarial services 
for both the Joint Intelligence Committee and the Joint 
Intelligence Sub-Committee, and there was further inter- 
locking with the CIC and CISC secretariats. Besides this, 
Lt! was the regular practice of members of the working 
group to sit In at the meetings of the Joint Intelligence 
Committee. Thus the facilities of the American joint 
intelligence organization were arranged to respond to the 
needs of the planners and the chiefs at both the combined 


and joint levels. 


The first two months of the existence of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff had seen the Combined Secretariat, Combined 
Staff Planners, Munitions Assignments Board, Combined Mili- 
tary Transportation Committee, and Combined Intelligence 
Sub-Committee come into operation, along with the JCS 
committees and agencies that formed their American com- 


ponents. 


The two further supporting bodies established during 
1942, the Combined Meteorological Committee (CMC) and the 
Combined Communications Board (CCB), were brought to order 
wlth less dispatch. The committee designed to effect co- 
ordination, improvement, and uniformity in the efforts and 
reporting procedures of the meteorological services foundered 
for more than half a year because the broad United Nations 
membership conceived for it was not forthcoming. In the 
case of the board to devise and standardize procedures used 
in combined communications, full stature as a directly 
supporting agency of the Combined Chiefs of Staff was 
achieved only after several months of Anglo-American nego- 
tiation. To establish CCB, conceptions inherited from the 
pre-Pearl Harbor period had to be modified. 


The Combined Meteorological Committee was actually 
authorized during the same month as the other major CCS 
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committees. Admiral Harold R. Stark proposed its organi- 
zation on 31 January 1942, in a memorandum that appeared 
first as a JCS paper and then was pRoweoted by the American 
Chiefs for combined consideration, In view of the world- 
wide nature of the war and the interdependence of various 
areas in weather matters, the committee was expected to 
have membership from the United States, the USSR, China, 
the Netherlands Government-in-exile, and the United Kingdom 
and the several Dominions of the British Empire. Its con- 
stitution was approved on 23 February by the Combined Chiefs 
ol Staff, who took note that the British would see to the 
appolntment of representatives from the Dominions while 

the United States Government arranged, for the participation 
of the other United Nations involved. 


A letter to the Secretary of State, which explained 
the project and requested him to extend invitations to 
membership through diplomatic channels, was drafted for 
the signature of Admiral Stark by the U. S. Secretary, 
General Bedell Smith. In the draft letter there was men- 
tion of representatives of the "civil meteorological services" 
as well as the armed forces of the several nations, signi- 
fying the American intention of nominating an official of 


GO. (C) Ltr, CNO to CCS, "Formation of a combined 
Meteorological Committee," 31 Jan 41; (S) JCS 3, Memo b 
CNO, "Formation of a Combined Meteorological Committee,” 
2 Feb 42; (S) CCS 37, Memo by JCS, "Formation of a Com- 
blued Meteorological Committee," 9 Feb 42. All papers in 
CCS 334 CMC (2-2-4202), Adm Stark's interest in this subject 
was probably encouraged by familiarity with the extensive 
working arrangements that had been developed by Navy, AAF, 
and US Weather Bureau officials during the 1941 defense 
period, primarily for the supply of weather information to 
aid trans-Atlantic air ferrying operations. Some of this 
activity is evidenced by (S) Ltr, Lt Comdr H. T. Orville, 
USN, Aerological Sec, BuAer, to Chief BuAer, Conference, 
Inter-departmental ie teree sche Committee, report on, 
30 Jun 41, CCS 334 cmc (2-2-4e). 

41. (S) Mns, CCS 8th Mtg, 23 Feb 42, item 5. 
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the Weather Bureau of the Department of Commerce in addition 
to the military members. To centralize the effort and fix 
responsibility General Smith proposed that the U. S. members 
of the Combined Meteorological Committee be immediately 
appointed and constituted as an organizing committee under 
a temporary chairman, This group would draw a definitive 
plan for the structure and procedures of the meteorological 
committee, which would be presented for consideration at 
the flrst plenary meeting of ne representatives certified 


by the invited governments. 


Following these suggestions, Admiral Stark dispatched 
the letter to Secretary of State Hull on 11 March 1942, 
Meanwhile it had been accepted that the U. S. membership 
of the Combined Meteorological Committee would consist of 
one representative each from the Army Air Forces, the Navy, 
and the Weather Bureau. Admiral Stark therefore requested 
General Marshall and the Secretary of Commerce to name the 
two members who would meet with the naval officer already 


designated by him as temporary chairman, 


By 6 April the representatives of the United Kingdom 
and of all the Dominions except India had been appointed 


42. (C) Memo, US Secy CCS to CNO, 25 Feb 42, w/encls. 
Gen Smith Indicated that Gen Marshall and Gen Arnold had 


seen and approved the enclosed draft ltr to SecState. He 
also enclosed a copy of (C) Memo, Arnold to CCS, "Forma- 
tion of a Combined Meteorological Committee," 14 Feb 4e, 
which contained comments on the procedures and membership 
of the prospective committee, mostly emphasizing the use- 
fulness of existing civil agencies such as the US Weather 
Bureau. All papers in CCS 334 CMC (2-2-He), 

43, (C) Ltr, CNO to SecState, 11 Mar 42; (C) Memo, 
CNO to CofS, 11 Mar 42; (C) Ltr, CNO to SecCommerce, 11 
Mar 42; (C) Memo, CNO to US Secy CCS, 11 Mar 42, in which 
Adm Stark designated the Navy member. The nomination of 
the Chief of the Weather Bureau and of an AAF officer was 
certified, respectively, by (C) Ltr, Robert H. Hinckley, 
ASecCommerce, to Sr Mbr CCS, 19 Mar 42, and (C) Memo, Cofs 
to Chm CCS, "Membership of the Combined Meteorological 
Committee," 22 Mar 42, All papers in CCS 334 cmc (2-2-42), 
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and had become associated in a informal way with the 
American organizing committee, 4 


Weeks passed without any evidence of effective interest 
being received from the Russian, Dutch, or Chinese Govern- 
ments. On 11 October 1942 the operative membership of the 
committee recommended that this situation be recognized. 
They suggested that formal status as the Combined Meteoro- 
logical Committee be given to what had theretofore been the 
organizing committee, composed of representatives of the 
United States, Great Britain, and the British Dominions, 45 


Upon considering the revised charter the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on 13 October determined to support its adoption 
at the next CCS meeting. During the same discussion they 
approved the establishment of the American membership of 
the Combined Meteorological Committee as a Joint U. S. 
Meteorological Committee, charged with similar duties at 


the national deve s under the responsibility of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 


On 16 October the Combined Chiefs of Staff accepted 
the new charter for the Combined Meteorological Committee, 
with an amended provision that the agency would "have 
authority to implement its agreed decisions except upon 
matters of major policy which will require the approval of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff." As something of a continu- 
ation of the original aspiration, the meteorological 


a. (C) Memo, D Brit Secy CCS to US Secy CCS, "Com- 
bined Meteorological Committee," 6 Apr 42; (C) Memo, Lt Col 
J. C. Holmes, US Sect, to D Brit Secy CCS, "British Repre- 
sentatives Combined Meteorological Committee," 8 Apr 42. 
Both in CCS 334 CMC (2-2-He). 

45, (S) CCS 37/1, Note by Secys, "Amended Charter of 
the Combined Meteorological Committee," 11 Oct He, CCS 334 
CMC (2-2-42). See also the statement of "Background" in 
(S) US Sect, Brief of CCS 37/1 and JCS 126, 11 Oct 4e, 

CCS 334 JMC’ (10-11-42) , 

46. (S) Mns, JCS 37th Mtg, 13 Oct 42, item 5; (S dg 
R) JCS 126, Note by Secys, "Charter for Joint U. S. Meteoro- 
logical Committee," 11 Oct 42, CCS 334 gmc (10-11-42). 
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committee was authorized to invite the collaboration of 
representatives from such other poumtrces of the United 
Nations as might seem deslrable.“47 


In its new status the Combined Meteorological Committee 
met for the first time on 3 November 1942, with a full com- 
plement of three U. S. members, two representatives from 
the United Kingdom, and one each from Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa. In the same room, just 
prior to this meeting, the Joint Heteorologioal Committee 
likewise held its first session.4 


The story of the origin of the Combined Communications 
Board is a considerably longer one, having its beginning 
in the ABC-1 staff conversations during the early months 
of 1941. Annex IV of the final report rendered on 27 March 
1941 by the ABC-1 conferees was a detailed statement on 
Anglo-American collaboration in the communications field. 
Its central feature was the provision for erecting an 
"Associated Communications Committee" tn London, composed 
of one U. S. Army and one U. S. Navy officer meeting with 
representatives of the British Combined Signals Board. 
The annex proclaimed that the Associated Communications 
Committee would be "the supreme controlling body with rela- 
tion to intercommunications . affecting the armed 
services and the merchant marines of the two nations." 
Subsidiary consultations on a single-service basis might 
be expected in Washington between appropriate officers of 
the British Joint Staff Mission and the signal branches 


7. (S) Mns, CCS 44th Mtg, 16 Oct 42, item 1. Final 
version published as (S) CCS 37/2, "Amended Charter of the 


Combined Meteorological Committee,” 17 Oct 42, CCS 334 cmc 
(2-2-42). The paper establishing JMC had received slight 
amendment at JCS 37th Mtg and was scheduled to be repub- 
lished as JCS 126/1. Before this occurred the JCS by in- 
formal action added a further amendment to maintain parallel 
wording with the CMC charter. (S) Memo, Secy JCS to Leahy, 
Marshall, and King, "Charter for Joint U. S. Meteorological 
Committee (J.C.S. 126)," 17 Oct 42; (S dg R) JCS 126/1, 
"Charter for Joint U. S. ae) aie Committee," 18 Oct 


42, Both in CCS 334 JMC (10-11-42 
48, (S) Mns, CMC 1st Mtg, 3 Nov 42; (S) Mns, JMC 


lst Mtg, 3 Nov 42. 
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of the U. S. armed forces, The exchange of various items 

of signal equipment, code manuals, recognition system 

keys, and other information between the navies of the two 
nations was provided for, and certain principles relating 

to intercommunication between U. S. and British ships were 
laid down. Finally, several categories of plans and systems 
for use in naval communication were outlined for future 
formulation by the Associated Communications Committee 

and recommendation to higher authority. 9 


Movement toward the formation of the London committee 
began during August 1941, Brigadier General Joseph T. 
McNarney, as a member of the U. S. Special Observer Group, 
submitted a redraft of Annex IV that was designed primarily 
to assure coverage of ground as well as naval communications, 
While the McNarney document was being discussed informally 
in London there were related developments in Washington.2 
The most consequential of these was the proposal by Admiral 
Stark in September that the Joint Board take steps to extend 
the ABC-1 arrangements by forming an "Inter-Service Communi- 
cations Board" (ISCB) in Washington. With representation 
from the services of the United States, United Kingdom, and 
British Dominions, it would oversee the communications prac- 
tices of forces operating in the Western Hemisphere, in 
parallel with the duties assigned to the Associated Communi- 
cations Committee in United Kingdom areas. This Joint Board 


QO. (S) ABC-1, ann IV, 27 Mar 41, CCS 381 (3-27-41). 
50. Gen McNarney's proposal later reached Washington 
as (S) Ltr, McNarney to TAG, "Revision of Annex IV - Communi- 
cations, ABC-1," 8 Oct 41. In Washington on 22 Aug 41 Gen 
Arnold proposed a Joint Air Communications Board, composed 
of representatives of the US, UK, and Canadian air services, 
and during the same month the British suggested forming a 
US-UK radar committee. The initial document in each case 
has not been located, but both are mentioned in subsequent 
correspondence. A British response to the Arnold proposal 
is contained in (UNK) Ltr, Wing Cdr J. G. Bryans, RCAF, 
Asst Air Attache, Canadian Legation, to Arnold, 10 Sep 41, 
encl to (UNK) Ltr, Bryans to SecNav, 11 Sep 41. The radar 
proposal is mentioned in (C) CS (47) 39, Ltr, Jt Secys 
BJSM to US Secy for Collab, "Proposed formation of Associ- 
ated Communications Committees in Washington and London, 
14 Oct 41. All in CCS 334 WCB (1-6-41) sec 1. 
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serial was assigned by the Joint Planning Committee to an 
ad hoc group, soon reinforced by a committee of experts,21 


As these planners were surveying their task, recommen- 
dations resulting from the London consultations were re- 
ceived in Washington. Opinion in the British capital favored 
the organization of two Associated Communications Committees, 
one in London and one in Washington, with the London agency 
to "have the final say in any matter which requires coordi- 
nation between the two Committees."92 The conclusion reached 
in Washington, however, was that the two should be equal 
and parallel, with the Inter-Service Communications Board 
having full cognizance in the Pacific and Western Atlantic 
areas, Recommendations of each committee would be subject 
to review by the other prior to final approval by their 
ultimate superiors, the British Chiefs of Staff and the 
Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, and the Chief of Naval Opera- 


tions.23 


The report of the planning group to the Joint Planning 
Committee, coupled with the notice received on 5 November 
1941 that the British Chiefs of Staff accepted the American 
conception of the Inter-Service Communications Board, led 


51. (S) Ltr, CNO to JB, "Inter-service rapid communi- 
cations in the Western Hemisphere," 26 Sep 41, JB 319 (ser 
730). The same file contains correspondence of the first 
days of Oct 41 relating to membership of the ad hoc commit - 
tee and committee of experts. The name first proposed by 
Adm Stark was "Inter-Service Communications Committee," but 
"Board" very shortly became the common usage. 

(c} cs (17) 39, Ltr, Jt Secys BJSM to US Secy 
for Collab, "Proposed formation of Associated Communications 
Committees in Washington and London," 14 Oct 41, CCS 334 
WCB (1-6-41) sec 1. 

53. (C) Ltr, US Secy for Collab to Jt Secys BJSM, 
"Proposed formation of Associated Communications. Committees 
in Washington and London," 27 Oct 41, CCS 334 WCB (1-6-41) 


sec i 
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the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations to 
proceed with implementing action without further reference 
to the Joint Board.54 Army and Navy members were appointed 
for the new board late in November, while the British Joint 
Staff Mission arranged for representation from the United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, and Canada.55 


The Associated Communications Committee (age) in 
London had come into operation on 12 November.) In Wash- 
ington the members of the Inter-Service Communications 
Board did not hold a formal meeting under that title until 
12 January 1942, but during November and December they had 
begun to gather for discussions of the new draft of the 
governing document, Annex IV, that had been received from 


50. (S) Memo, Lt Col S. H. Sherrill, et al. to ACofS 
WPD, "Report of Committee of Experts on Inter-Service Com- 
munications in the Western Hemisphere," 3 Nov 41; (S) Msg, 
Ghormley and McNarney to CNO and CofS, 051424, 5 Nov 41. 
Both in CCS 334 WCB (1-6-41) sec 1. Serial 730 never came 
before the JB for action. It was later stricken from the 
JB calendar by JCS action, note being taken that its purpose 
had been achieved with the establishment of ISCB (later WCB). 
(S) Mms, JCS 19th Mtg, 9 Jun 42, item 7. 

55. (UNK) Ltr, TAG to Lt Col John J. Downing, "Detail 
of Officers on Inter-Service Communications Board," 22 Nov 
41; (UNK) Memo, CNO to Capt J. R. Redman, USN, "Detail of 
Naval representatives to the Inter-service Communications 
Board," 27 Nov 41. .A British request for addition of New 
Zealand to the ISCB membership was contained in (C) CS (47) 
43, Ltr, Jt Secys, BJSM to US Secy for Collab, "Proposed 
formation of Associated Communications Committees in Wash- 
ington and London," 5 Nov 41. The list of British and 
Dominion membership was given in (C) CS (47) 46, Ltr, Jt 
Secys BJSM to US Secy for Collab, "Formation of Inter- 
Service Communications Board in Washington," 12 Nov 41. All 
in CCS 334 WCB (1-6-41) see 1. 

56. (S) Mns, ACC 1st Mtg, 12 Nov 41, encl 4 to (S) 
Ltr, Ghormley and McNarney to CofS and CNO, "Revision of 
Annex IV - Communications, ABC-1," 17 Nov 41, CCS 334 WCB 
(1-6-41) sec 1. 


London.57 Although it soon set in operation a number of 
technical subcommittees, the Washington agency continued 

to be mainly concerned with further revision of Annex IV 
of the ABC-1 report, and by early February a draft had been 
agreed upon and forwarded to the Associated Communications 
Committee in London for review.5 


The Pearl Harbor attack had of course changed the 
setting in which these communications agencies were oper- 
ating, and the erection of the CCS machinery during January 
was of even greater moment. During February the same ISCB 
draft that had been submitted to London was being processed 
by the Combined Staff Planners, with the intention of 
placing it before the Combined Chiefs of Staff. At the 
hands of the planners the nomenclature was changed to "London 
Communications Committee" and "Washington Communications 
Board." Also, it was decided that instead of terming the 
paper a revision of the ABC-1 Annex, it should simply be 
cast in the form of a CCS directive that would supersede 
the older document. After making these alterations the Com- 
bined Staff Planners also awaited the comment of the Associ- 
ated Communications Committee.59 


It was not until 19 April 1942 that the directive for 
the London Communications Committee (LCC) and the Washington 


. (C) “Report of meeting of joint committee to con- 
sider draft of proposed Inter-Service Communications Com- 
mittee," 19 Nov 41, CCS 334 WCB (1-6-41) sec 1; (C) "Report 
of meeting /I7 Dec 417 of joint committee to consider pro- 
Peres draft of Inter-Service Communications Board," 18 Dec 

1 /tabbed "WCB 1st Mtg"7; (C) Mns, ISCB Mtg, 12 Jan 42 
/dated 15 Jan 42; tabbed "WCB 2nd Mtg"7. Both in CCS 334 
WCB (12-18-41). re: 

58. (S) Ltr, Capt J. R. Redman, USN, Chm ISCB, to Chm 
ACC, "ABC-1, revision of Annex IV," 4 Feb 42, CCS 334 WCB 
(1-6-41) see 2. Action reported in (C) "Report of meeting 
/T1 Feb 427 of members of the Inter-Service Communications 
Board," 12 Feb 42 /€abbed "WCB 3rd Mtg"7, CCS 334 WCB 
(12-18-41). i - 

59. (S) JPS 9, Memo by JPC, "Inter-Service Rapid Com- 
munications in the Western Hemisphere," 10 Feb 42. As 
directed in (S) Mns, JPS lst Mtg, 13 Feb 42, item 5, this 
became (S) CPS 16, Memo by JPS, same subj, 13 Feb 42. De- 
cision to change the form of the paper was recorded in (S) 
Mns, CPS 4th Mtg, 23 Feb 42, item 3. The change of titles 
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Communications Board (WCB) was placed before the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. The chiefs approved it two days later,60 


Thus formal CCS status and new titles were established 
for two agencles that had been functlonlar for some months 
as the Associated Communications Committee and the Inter- 
service Communications Board. While both had a combined 
membership, the London Communications Committee was respon- 
sible to the British Chiefs of Staff for its primary field 
of business, which was the ordering of communications 
arrangements in British areas of strategic responsibility. 
The Washington Communications Board reported to the Joint 
U. S. Chiefs of Staff on similar considerations in American 
areas. Only on matters of general application did recom- 
mendations reach the Combined Chiefs of Staff. This occurred 
only after the policy paper had been initiated and agreed to 
on one side of the Atlantic--say by the Washington Communi- 
cations Board--and then reviewed and approved on the other, 
by the London Communications Committee. 


So organized, the communications arrangement was a 
continuing expression of the strict parallel exchange of 
staff missions that had been envisaged in the ABC-1 agree- 
ments of 1941. As an adjunct of the rapidly maturing CCS 
organization, where representation and authoritative de- 
cision were being concentrated in Washington, this design 
seemed cumbersome and outmoded to the American officers con- 
cerned. At the first meeting of the Washington Communica- 
tions Board on 29 April 1942, the senior American naval 
delegate asserted that the board should be authorized to 
report directly to the Combined Chiefs of Staff rather than 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He felt that it should main- 
tain only a liaison arrangement with the London Communica- 
tions Committee instead of having its major policy recommen- 
dations dependent on the assent of that committee,61 


from ISCB and ACC to WCB and LCC may be noted in (S) CPS 16 
(2nd Dft), Memo by JPS, "Rapid Military Communications of 
the United Nations," 25 Feb 42. Decision to "solicit the 
views of the A.C.C. in London" was recorded in (S) Mns, CPS 
5th Mtg, 25 Feb 42, item 2. All papers in CCS 334 WCB 
(1-6-41) see 2. 

60. (S) CCS 64, Memo by CPS, "Rapid Military Communi- 
cations of the United Nations," 19 Apr 42, CCS 334 WCB 
(1-6-41) sec 3; (S) Mns, CCS 16th Mtg, 21 Apr 42, item 2. 

61. (C) Mns, WCB Mtg, 29 Apr 42 /€abbed "WCB 4th 
Mtg"7, CCS 334 WCB (12-18-41). 
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Resides this organizational question and concern over 
the probable delay to be encountered in trans-Atlantic sub- 


milasdon of polley matter: for review, there was dissatis- 
Meebton with the Keneral terms of reverence of the Washing- 
ton Comnunicatilons Board. Tt was sald that these terms 


were vaguely worded, omitted cognivance of such pressing 
matters as the coordination of research and development 
facilities, provided no tie with any means for coordinating 
the communications procedures of the two American services, 
and, particularly, left the board without executive or 
implementing authority. As perhaps an extreme expression 
of this dissatisfaction, one critic declared that "a direc- 
tive which in effect tells you to 'go ahead but don't do 
anything! is not one to secure results." In the light of 
these objections a committee to draft revised terms of 
verereaee was appointed by the Washington Communications 


Board. 


Over most of the proposed extensions of the cognizance 
of the board there was no disagreement within the drafting 
committee, but the members divided along national lines on 
the question of the relationship of the Washington board 
to the London Communications Committee. The Americans 
vloewed as anomalous and impracticable a situation in which 
two boards of equal standing, separated by three thousand 
miles, would attempt to coordinate their authority over a 
single broad field of military activity. In their opinion 
the solution was to declare the Washington Communications 
Board to be the single supporting agency of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff in this regard. Its name could be changed 
to something like the "Combined Communications Board" and 
its British members endowed with authority to make binding 
commitments. The London Communications Committee would 
then become a body with responsibilities only to the 


62. (UNK) Ltr, Col John J. Downing, USA, to Mbrs of WCB, 
"Ineffectual Operations of W.C.B. and Necessity for Revising 
its Terms of Reference," 29 Apr 42, CCS 334 WCB (1-6-41) sec 3. 
Appointment of the drafting committee was an action noted in 


(C) Mns, WCB Mtg, 29 Apr 42 /€abbed "WCB 4th Mtg"7, CCS 334 
WCB (12-18-41). Most of Col Downing's points were stressed 
in (S) Ltr, /lst7 Dfting Cmte to WCB, "Revision of W.C.B.'s 
Terms of Reference," 5 May 42, CCS 334 WCB (1-6-41) sec 3. 
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British Chiefs of Staff, its existing American membership 
being demoted to the status of consultants .63 


In answer, the British argued from the fact that the 
world had been divided into areas of ntrategic responsi- 
bility assigned respectively to the United States and the 
United Kingdom. By agreed principle the communications 
procedures of the responsible power were to be paramount 
in each area, They felt that this circumstance defined a 
wide field of business in which local knowledge and con- 
siderations should be allowed the fullest influence. The 
Americans had expressed concer over the possibility that 
actions of the Washington Communications Board would be 
"vetoed" when under review by the London Communications 
Committee. The British replied that this should be pre- 
cluded by the fact that the WCB representatives of the 
United Kingdom were ultimately responsible to the British 
Directors of Signals, who were themselves seated on the 
London Communications Committee. Thus the British offi- 
cers in Washington were unlikely to make engagements that 
conflicted with the outlook of the London committee.64 


The British position, whatever the power of its 
loyic, was weakened by the general recognition that the 
exlitling system was in fact working badly and had einensy 
resulted 1n a virtual impasse on several urgent matters,65 


63. (S) Mns, WCB 8th Mtg, 2 Jun 42, item 10. 

64. Ibid. The arguments on both sides are set forth 
at great Tength in pp. 39-92 of {s) Transcript, WCB 8th 
Mtg, 2 Jun 42, CCS 334 WCB (12-18-41). 

65. The instance particularly cited by US members was 
that of a paper on IFF policy forwarded to LCC by WCB on 
11 Mar 42. At one time in May LCC had promised a reply 
within 24 hours; the reply was finally received on 2 Jun 42 
and was the subject of further disagreement. (UNK) Ltr, 
Dir of Naval Communications to CominCh, "IFF Policy -- 
Delay and disagreement by LCC on WCB proposal," 21 Jun 42, 
For agreement "by the majority of members representing the 
U.S., the U.K. and the Dominions" that WCB and LCC "do not 
work effectively at present," see (S) Ltr, /Ist7 Dfting 
Cmte to WCB, "Revision of W.C.B.'s Terms of Reference," 5 
May 42. Both in CCS 334 WCB (1-6-41) sec 3. 
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However, the London Communications Committee was an institu- 
tion that had been in operation since before Pearl Harbor, 
concerned with a field of knowledge in which the British 
felt their war-proven experience merited them an influential 
voice. They were not readily disposed to abandon it in 

what would be one further transfer of effective power from 
London to the American capital. The subject was handled 

by three successive drafting committees of the Washington 
Communications Board; their efforts ended late in June with 
a paper that ranged the opposing views in parallel ew 8 
and admitted that no agreeable compromise was in sight. 6 


At this point the American delegation sought a solution 
at a higher level. It was at their instigation that Admiral 
Ernest J. King sponsored a recommendation for a single Com- 
bined Communications Board. Coupled with a draft directive 
prepared by the U. S. members of the Washington Communica- 
tions Board, the proposal was paaced before the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff on 1 July 1942,67 


During the protracted negotiations leading to this 
event attention had also been given to the complaint that 
the U. S. members of the Washington Communications Board 
had no roots in a well-ordered organization with authority 
to regulate the methods and procedures of joint Army and 
Navy communications at the national level. It was true 
that in April 1942 a Joint Communications Committee had 


66. For appointment of first drafting committee, see 
(C) Mns, WCB Mtg, 29 Apr 42 /€abbed "WCB 4th Mtg"7: For 
second drafting committee, see (C) Mns, WCB Mtg, 8 May 42 
/Eabbed "WCB 5th Mtg"7. Both in CCS 334 WCB (12-18-41). 
Appointment of the third drafting committee was recorded 
in (S) Mns, WCB 7th Mtg, 20 May 42, item 4. (S) WCB 2/1, 
"Rapid Military Communications of the United Nations (2nd 
Report of 3rd W.C.B. Drafting Committee)," 23 Jun 42, ccs 
334 WCB (1-6-41) sec 3. 

67. (S dg R) JCS 60, Memo by CominCh, "Recommendations 
for the Creation of a Combined Communications Board," 25 
Jun 42, This proposal advanced by Adm King was largely a 
paraphrase of a memo he had received from the senior naval 
member of WCB. (S) Memo, Dir of Naval Communications to 
CominCh, "Recommendation for the creation of a Combined 
Communications Board," 22 Jun 42, The CCS paper was (S) 
ccS 89, Memo by JCS, "Combined Communications Board," 1 Jul 
42, All in CCS 334 CCB (6-25-42) sec 1. 
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been appointed by General Marshall and Admiral King, but 
for a more limited purpose and without reference to the 
JCS organization. In fact, the circumstances of the crea- 
tion of the Joint Communications Committee placed it well 
within the tradition of pre-Pearl Harbor interservice 
coordination, On 26 March 1942 Admiral King had penned a 
personal note to General Marshall, warning that a movement 
was "on foot" to "establish a joint Army-Navy Communication 
service -- perhaps to force the adoption of such a joint 
service." Admiral King concluded: "Perhaps it would be 
well for us - you and I - to appoint a board (?) to begin 
a survey of the situation, "68 


General Marshall replied, favoring a joint committee, 
which "should determine whether any interference or con- 
flict exists between the two communication services and 
should submit recommendations . . . looking to the improve- 
ment of communications wherever the Army. and Navy have 
common interests."69 The opening sentences of the OPD 
memorandum designating the three Army members of the com- 
mittee were even more revealing. 


The Chief of Staff and the Commander in 
Chief, United States Fleet have jointly 
directed that a board of Army and Navy 
officers be formed to examine the subject of 
Army and Navy communications. The mission 
of’ the board will be to recommend improve- 
ments in joint communication wherever 
improvement appears to be necessary and prac- 
ticable. The board should also collect data 
which would be available to combat any effort 


6S. (UNK) Personal Memo, King to Marshall, 26 Mar 
42, Tab A of (UNK) Memo, ACofS OPD to CofS, "Joint Army- 
Navy Communication Service," 2 Apr 42, AG 334.3 Jt. A. & 
N. Communications Service Board (4-2-42) (1). 

69. (UNK) Memo, CofS to CominCh, "Joint Army-Navy 
Communications Service," 2 Apr 42, AG 334.3 Jt. A. &N. 
Communications Service Board (4-2-42) (1). 
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to force at this time a joint communication 
service on the two departments.7 


Thus was f'ollowed with unwavering fidelity the long- 
atandtine prietlee of appolnating a committee "to examine 
the subject" and recommend some ameljJoration sufficient 
to prevent more drastic action on the one hand while 
preserving the essential autonomy of each service on the 
other. In common with such boards in the past the three 
Army and three Navy members of the Joint Communications 
Committee did not consider themselves a permanent agency, 
and after holding four meetings during April they con- 
cluded that their mission was accomplished for the 
present, until some new business came to their attention.71 


The existence of the Joint Communications Committee 
nevertheless exerted some influence on the Washington 
Communications Board. The four American members of the 
Washington Communications Board had been appointed dur- 
ing November 1941; they were the Director of Naval Com- 
munications, a naval airman from his office, an Army 
lieutenant colonel representing the Chief Signal Officer, 
and another lieutenant colonel from the staff of the 
Chief of the Army Air Forces. The members of the Joint 
Communications Committee were appointed more than four 
months later, after Pearl Harbor and after the March 


70. (UNK) Memo, ACofS OPD to CG AAF and CG SOS, 
"Joint Army and Navy Communication Services," 9 Apr 42, 


AG 334.3 Jt. A. & N. Communications Service Board 
(4-2-42) (1). Oddly enough, a JCS Sect notice of the 
scheduling of the first JCC meeting referred to it as 

"a Board to form a Joint Communications Service." No 
doubt this false impression was gained by too hasty read- 
ing of the authorizing memorandums. (UNK) Memo for Rec, 
Asst JCS Secy (Exec), 9 Apr 42, CCS 334 WCB (1-6-41) 

sec 2. 

71. (S) Mns, JCC 4th Mtg, 28 Apr 42, item 6. At 
the previous meeting the senior member had said, "I 
don't believe that we are a permanent standing committee, 
but I do feel that we are to meet from time to time until 
we have accomplished the mission." (S) Transcript, JCC 
3rd Mtg, 21 Apr 42, p. 10 /of second sequence of numbered 
pages7, filed with JCC Mns in CCS 334 JCC (4-10-42). 
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reorganizations in both the War and Navy Departments .72 
Probably as a result of the intervening organizational 
improvements rather than as a judgment of the relative 
importance of the two agencies, the JCC membership was 
notably of higher place and Significance than was the 

U, S. membership of the Washington Communications Board. 
For the Navy two of the JCC members were the same who 
appeared on the Washington Communications Board, but the 
third appointee added important representation in the 
person of the Communications Officer of the staff of the 
Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet. For the Army the three 
JCC representatives were entirely different from the WCB 
membership. The senior was Brigadier General James A. 
Code, Jr., Deputy Chief Signal Officer, while the other 
two were colonels, one appointed by Lieutenant General 
Henry H. Arnold and the other representing OPD. 


In recognition of the more authoritative stature 
of the JCC personnel and undoubtedly with the intention 
of giving the combined agency a direct tie with such 
organization as then existed for the coordination of 
communications between the American services, the Wash- 
ington Communications Board acted on 20 May 1942, It 
determined that in any revised WCB directive the U. S. 
membership should be made identical with that of the 
Joint Communications Committee. Thenceforward this 
teature appeared in_the papers drawn up by the WCB 
drafting committee .73 


When late in June the American members of the Wash- 
ington Communications Board decided to seek another 


72. The appointments made by CominCh, CG AAF, CG 
SOS, and ACofS OPD, were summarized in (UNK) Memo, ACofS 
OPD to CG AAF and CG SOS, "Joint Army and Navy Communica- 
tion Services," 9 Apr 42, AG 334.3 Jt. A. & N. Communica- 
tions Service Board (4-2-42) (1). 

73. (S) Mns, WCB 7th Mtg, 20 May 42, item 7. (S) 
pft dir, "Military Communications of the United Nations," 
attached to (S) "Memorandum to All Members of the Draft- 
ing Committee" /by WCB Secys 27, 27 May 42; (S) WCB 2, 
"Rapid Military Communications of the United Nations 
(Report of 3rd W.C.B. Drafting Committee)," 1 Jun 4e. 
Both in CCS 334 WCB (1-6-41) sec 3. 
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means of achieving a single Combined Communications Board, 
they were also convinced that something far more purpose- 
ful than the Joint Communications Committee was needed to 
regulate the methods and procedures of joint Army and Navy 
communications, In addition to the proposed CCB charter, 
they put forward a draft directive for an authoritative 
Joint Communications Board, to be composed of the American 
members of the Combined Communications Board.74 The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff immediately agreed in principle to this 
proposal, to take effect if and when the Combined Communi- 


cations Board was established.75 


In their initial consideration of the CCB proposal 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff noted that the draft charter 


7+. (S dg R) JCS 60/1, Note by Secys, "Recommenda- 
tions for Creation of a Combined Communications Board and 


a Joint U. S. Communications Board," 9 Jun 42. During 
consideration of this measure the two US Secys of WCB 


wrote as follows: 
A Joint U. S. Communications Board is 


urgently needed at the present time. 

The function of the present Joint Communi- 

cations Committee will terminate upon the 

completion of the mission for which the com- 

mittee was created. The present Joint Com- 

munications Committee does not in any way 

fill the need for a Joint U. S. Communications 

Board. 
(S) Memo, US Secys WCB to Lt Col R. L. Vittrup, Secy 
JPS, "Proposed Creation of a Single Supreme Combined 
Communications Board as a Supporting Agency of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff," 3 Jul 42. Both in CCS 334 
CCB (6-25-42) sec 1. 

75. Approval of the JCB idea was recorded in (S) 
Mns, JCS 22nd Mtg, 30 Jun 42, item 2, while specific 
approval of the JCB directive was given in (s) Mns, JCS 
25th Mtg, 14 Jul 42, item 6. JCS still reserved the 
effective date until actual creation of CCB rather than 
establishing JCB immediately, as had been recommended 
in (S dg R) JCS 60/2, Note by JPS, "Recommendations for 
Creation of a Joint U. S. Communications Board," 10 Jul 


42, CCS 334 CCB (6-25-42) sec 1. 
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called for fourteen members. There would be six from the 
United States, three each from the United Kingdom and 
Canada, and single representatives from New Zealand and 
Australia. This seemed to the Joint Chief's to be a com- 
mittee of unwieldy size, but they id not change the 
provisions of the paper, which were known to conform 
with the probable British attitude. Instead the chiefs 
instructed the Joint Staff Planners to press for a re- 
duction in the membership when the matter came before the 
Combined Staff Planners, as it did by action of the Com- 


bined Chiefs of Staff at their next meeting on 2 July 
1942.76 


In support of this purpose the American members of 
the Combined Staff Planners were soon informed that 
their superiors were willing to see the United States 
membership of the Combined Communications Board reduced 
to two, a single representative of the Army and one of 
the Navy. The American WCB members, who had instigated 
the project, also offered advice based on their extended 
negotiations with the British. 


It is suggested that the U. S. Staff 
Planners may be able to obtain better re- 
sults and avoid endless recriminations if 
the creation of a new Board is approached 
entirely anew and without reference to past 
difficulties and if the objective is stated 
as the desire to create a small, high-powered 
Board of high-ranking members who will have 
great authority and be able to determine all 
communications matters which may come before 
them, including matters of broad policy. 

. . The British insist upon the maintenance 
of the LCC and are highly sensitive to any 
statement which may be interpreted as 
critical of the LCC or of the handling of 


. (S) Mns, JCS 22nd Mtg, 30 Jun 42, item 2; (S) 
Mns, CCS 30th Mtg, 2 Jul 42, item 12. 
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any matter by the LCC. Yesterday afternoon 
one of the British Secretaries showed strong 
feeling about the matter.77 


So counseled, the American planners joined their 
British colleagues in CPS discussions that produced an 
agreed paper within two weeks.78 The duty assigned to 
the Combined Communications Board to be established in 
Washington was "to take such action as may be necessary 
to coordinate methods, procedures, operations and all 
combined communications matters of universal applica- 
tion," and the board was endowed with authority to 
implement its agreed decisions. The American intention 
of reducing the number of officers on CCB had met with 
some success; the recommended membership was now ten 
rather than the fourteen suggested in the original pro- 
posal. These were listed as three officers representing 
the British Directors of Signals, one member each from 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, and four represent- 
utives of the United States, divided equally between the 
Army and Navy. At British insistence a place of some 
importance was still reserved for the committee in 
London, by the following provision: 


4, The Combined Communications Board 
shall be supported by Joint Communications 
Boards in Washington and London, which will: 


(a) Work in close collaboration 
with, and undertake tasks assigned 
to them by, the Combined Communica- 
tions Board. 


. (S) Memo, US Secys WCB to Lt Col R. L. Vittrup, 

Secy JPS, "Proposed Creation of a Single Supreme Combined 
Communications Board as a Supporting Agency of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff," 3 Jul 42, CCS 334 CCB (6-25-42) sec 1. 

78. (S) Mns, CPS 24th Mtg, 6 Jul 42, item 3, and (S) 
Mns, CPS 25th Mtg, 13 Jul 42, item 1. (S) CCS 89/1, Note 
by CPS, "Combined Communications Board," 13 Jul 42, ccs 
334 CCB (6-25-42) sec 1. Provisions treated in the remain- 
der of this paragraph are from CCS 89/1. 
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(b) Advise their respective Chiefs 
of Staff in matters concerning communi- 
cations. 


U. S. officers will serve as consulting 
members of the British Joint Communications 
Board and vice versa. 


The Directive for the Combined Communications Board 
was approved by the Combined Chiefs of Staff on 16 July 
1942. As previously provided by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the charter of the Joint Communications Board be- 
came effective at the same time.S9 Both boards began 
their formal meetings shortly afterward, developing 


79. (S) Mns, CCS 31st Mtg, 16 Jul 42, item 5. Direc- 
tive in final form published as (S) CCS 89/2, "Combined 
Communications Board - Charter," 22 Jul 42, CCS 334 CCB 
(6-25-42) sec l. 

80. Notification was given in (S) Memo, Asst JCS 
Secy (Exec) to Secy JCB, 18 Jul 42, and the directive 
was published as (S) JCB 1/D, Note by Secys, "Joint U. S. 
Communications Board," 17 Jul 42, CCS 334 CCB (6-25-42) 
sec l. 

During Aug 42 the directives of both CCB and JCB 
were amended at the request of those agencies by parallel 
wording whose chief purpose was to add cognizance of 
communications equipment, "including recommendations for 
the coordination of research, development, and allocation 
to meet operational needs." For action on the JCB 
charter, see (S dg R) JCS 60/3, Memo by JCB, "Joint U. S. 
Communications Board," 8 Aug 42; (S) Mns, JCS 28th Mtg, 
11 Aug 42, item 3; (S dg R) JCS 60/4, Note by Secys, 
"Joint U. S. Communications Board," 14 Aug 42. Pertinent 
papers for the change in the CCB directive are (S) CCS 
89/3, Memo by CCB, "Combined Communications Board - 
Charter," 8 Aug 42; (S) Mns, JCS 28th Mtg, 11 Aug 42, 
item 4; (S) CCS 36th Mtg, 13 Aug 42, item 1; (S) CCS 
89/4, Note by Secys, "Combined Communications Board - 
Charter," 14 Aug 42. All papers in CCS 334 CCB (6-25-42) 
sec l. 
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procedures that involved the utilization of very 
extensive roster of technical subcommittees , G1 


The members of the Joint Communications Board, the 
same officers who sat for the United States on the Com- 
bined Communications Board, were the highest authorities 
in their field. The chairman of the board was initially 
the Chief Slgnal Officer, Major General Dawson Olmstead; 
the other members were the Director of Technical Services 
tor the Army Air Forces, the Director of Naval Communi- 
cations, and the Communications Officer of the staff of 
the Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet. 


With this establishment the account of the CCS 
framework as erected during 1942 may be closed. In 
every case save that-of the Munitions Assignments Board 
the American component of the combined committee was 
also recognized as a standing joint agency. As was true 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff themselves, the committee 
members not only provided U. S. representation at the 
combined level but had definite duties at the national 
level as part of the JCS organization. 


——~ 81. (S) Mns, CCB lst Mtg, 24 Jul 42; (S) Mns, JCB 
lst Mtg, 3 Aug 42. Less than a month after the first 
meeting of CCB it had an organizational structure that 
included an executive Coordinating Committee and some 40 
subcommittees. (S) CCB 13, Note by Secys, "Membershi 
and Organization of Combined Communications Board, 2 


Aug 42, CCS 334 CCB (6-25-42) sec 1. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE INITIAL ESTABLISHMENT: JCS COMMITTEES 
AT THE JOINT LEVEL 


The main impulse toward the founding and extension 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization had been the 
necessity of meeting with the British and matching their 
representation in various committees within the CCS frame- 
work. Within a few months after ARCADIA, however, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had assumed an additional role. 

JCS absorbed and superseded the interservice coordinating 
functions of the prewar Joint Board and became the single 
superior agency for strategic direction of the American 
military effort. This development brought other duties 
for which additional staff and planning assistance was 
needed. Accordingly there were some JCS committees that 
served primarily at the national level, with little or 

no direct connection with the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
organization. 


The subordinate echelons of the central planning 
authority provide some examples of JCS agencies not 
closely connected with the Combined Chiefs of Staff. Agen- 
cies at this level had become identified with JCS largely 
by direct transition to the cognizance of the Joint Staff 
Planners of the former duties and procedures of the Joint 
Planning Committee of the Joint Board. 


One procedure that had become well established in 
the months before the Pearl Harbor attack was the assign- 
ment of joint planning projects to temporary committees. 
In appointing members for such ad hoc committees the heads 
of the Army and Navy War Plans Divisfons drew freely on 
the entire personnel of their subordinate organizations. 
This practice, furthered by extensive use during the 
ARCADIA Conference, became a regular feature of JPS 
operations during 1942. 


Another legacy from the prewar planning system was 
the Joint Strategic Committee. This was a permanent 
working group under the Joint Planning Committee's 
direction, composed of at least three officers from each 
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of the two War Plans Divisions.1 Late in July 1941 the 
Joint Board had agreed in principle that the Army and Navy 
members of the Joint Strategic Committee should be quartered 
together in a single office, but owing to a delay in the 
provision of suitable accommodations they were still occupy- 
ing desks in their respective War Plans Divisions when the 
Pearl Harbor attack occurred. It is probable that the 
particular identity and assignment of the Joint Strategic 
Committee members were little regarded during the next few 
weeks, when American planning resources were strained by 
emergency operations and the heavy schedule of the ARCADIA 
Conference. As miutteri:s came to better order late in 
danuary, however, the committec resumed its course and its 
members were at last housed together in offices in the 

Navy Department building. 


This event was in effect a reorganization. Thence- 
forward the agency was called the "Joint U. S. Strategic 
Committee" (JUSSC), and a file of minutes of daily 
meetings and a new series of JUSSC papers were initiated 


on 30 January 1942.2 


I. Establishment of the Jt Strategic Cmte and use of 
ad hoc committees were both features introduced by the JPC 
reo fine of May 41, which has been discussed in ch II, 


pp. 
2. Misc JCS file folders tabbed "JUSSC PAPERS" and 
"JUSSC MTGS. - 1st/115th Mtg." Other information is to be 
found in (S) Memo, Col Ray T. Maddocks, OPD, to Chief 
S&P OPD, "The Joint Strategic Committee," 9 Jul 42, ABC 
020 (13 Jul 42) sec 3-J-a, and in (UNK) Memo by Maddocks, 
"Joint Strategic Committee," 12 Sep 42, read at OPD Policy 
Cmte 8th Mtg, 19 Sep 42, ABC 334.3 Policy Cmte (1 Aug 42) 
sec 2, In the former, Col Maddocks wrote, "The Joint 
Strategic Committee was organized on January 30, 1942"; in 
the latter, he said "on or about January 25, ighe,* £ 
may be noted in attempting to establish the date that on 
26 Jan 42 the JUSSC members were instructed to attend a 
JPS meeting scheduled for 28 Jan 42 by (S) Memo by US Secy 
CCS /no adee7, 26 Jan 42, filed with CPS Mns in CCS 334 
CPS (1-25-42). It was on 30 Jan 42 that JUSSC received 
its first directive from JPS; (S) JPS 2, Note by Secy, 
"Directive No. 1: Strategic Deployment of the Land, Sea 
and Air Forces of the United States," 30 Jan 42, CCS 381 
(1-30-42). Apparently the Army JUSSC members, of whom 
Col Maddocks was one, were newly assigned to this duty 
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The Joint U. S. Strategic Committee consisted of four 
Army and four Navy representatives on permanent and full- 
time assignment from their respective planning divisions. 
One of the Army members was from the Army Air Forees. As 
had been true in the prewar period, one of those assigned 
by the Navy Department was invariably an officer of the 
U. S. Marine Corps. 


The Joint Planning Committee, the original parent body 
of JUSSC, passed from active participation in the events 
and was superseded in function and authority by the Joint 
Staff Planners. The allegiance of the JUSSC members 
changed as a matter of course, and their work, like the 
activity of their superiors, became more and more surely 
Ldentified with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The transfor- 
matLon was virtually complete when.on 7 March 1942 the 
olffLces of the Joint U. S. Strategic Committee were moved 
to the new Combined Chiefs of Staff Building. In final 
confirmation a directive approved by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff two days later formally designated the committee as 
a part of the JCS organization, as_a subordinate working 
group of the Joint Staff Planners.3 


A significant portion of the business arising with 
the planners was assigned to the Joint U. S. Strategic 
Committee for study and report, and JUSSC members occasion- 
ally sat in at the meetings of the Joint Staff Planners. 


Tate in Jan 42; the Navy members, however, were a con- 
tinuing group, as indicated by (S) Memo, Capt B. J. 
Rodgers, USN, to Capt 0. M. Read, USN, "List of special 
projects and plans now under consideration by the Joint 
Strategic Committee," 1 Jan 42, JCS file "JUSSC PAPERS," 

3. (S) Mns, JCS 5th Mtg, 9 Mar 42, item 4; the paper 
initiating this action was (S) JCS 14, Memo by Cofs and 
CofAAF, "Proposed Directive to Joint U. S. Intelligence 
Committee and Joint U.. S. Strategic Committee," 27 Feb 42, 
CCS 334 (2-20-42). The date the JUSSC offices were moved 
is mentioned in (S) Memo, Maddocks to Chief, S&P OPD, "The 
Joint Strategic Committee," 9 Jul 42, ABC 020 (13 Jul 42) 
sec 3-J-a. The general transition of functions and author- 
ity from JB to JCS is the main theme of ch VII. 

4, JPS early agreed that "members of the Joint U.S. 
Strategic Committee would in the future attend J. P. S. 
meetings"; (S) Mns, JPS 2nd Mtg, 19 Feb 42, (i) under 
"General Remarks." The JUSSC members rarely attended in 
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More cxtended attention will be given to the activities and 
deyree of success of these two central planning agencies in 
the next chapter. 


A more explicit example of a JCS agency created for 
service only at the national level was the Joint Commit- 
tee on New Weapons and Equipment (JNW). The key indivi- 
dual in both the instigation of this committee and its 
unfolding history was Dr. Vannevar Bush, Director of the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development (OSRD).2 


Dr. Bush transmitted a report of the operations of his 
organization to the President in March 1942. It stated 
that while relations between the scientists and the armed 
forces were effective at the tactical and technical levels 
there seemed to him to be serious need for a general review 
of the field on a strategic basis. One purpose of this 
survey would be to assure that research efforts were being 
directed at the most pressing problems and were proceeding 
wlth suflicient foreknowledge of impending requirements. 
Another aim, particularly emphasized by Dr. Bush, would be 
to see that the strategic potentialities of newly developed 
weapons and devices were being properly taken into account 


by planning officers. 


In reply the President authorized Dr. Bush to "go 
ahead and work this out with the Chief of Staff and Chief 


a body, however, and often were not represented at all, 
until later in 1942 when one Army and one Navy officer 
from JUSSC became regular JPS members, 

5. OSRD had been created in Jun 41 as an agency to 
"advise the President with regard to the status of scien- 
tific and medical research relating to national defense and 
the measures necessary to assure continued and increasing 
progress in this field," and as a center for maximum 
mobilization and utilization of scientific personnel and 
resources. It was expected to "co-ordinate, aid, and where 
desirable, supplement" the defense-related scientific and 
medical research activities of the armed forces and other 
branches of the government, reviewing their existing 
research programs in the light of "broad and co-ordinated 

lans" developed under OSRD direction. Exec 0 8807, 28 Jun 


1, Federal Register, vol 6, pp. 3207-3209. 
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of Naval Operations. "© The OSRD Director accordingly 


brought to the attention of the services his conclusion 

that definite organizational steps were required for the 
adequate handling of new weapons planning. He suggested 

the creation of a New Weapons Section in the War Depart- 
ment General Staff and a similar agency within the Navy, 

to be followed by the formation of a New Weapons Board 
composed of the heads of these two sections and the Di- 
rector of the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment. It is probable that Dr. Bush viewed this arrange- 
ment as an implementation of his stated duties as OSRD 
Director and assumed that the New Weapons Board would 

roport through him directly to the President. He envisioned 
bhe board as a central agency to study possible new weapons, 
recommend coordinated programs for their development and 
procurement, and advise the high command on the strategic 
and planning implications of their operational use. 


Within the War Department, however, the prospect of 
adding a new section to the General Staff did not win 
approval. No doubt there were reservations as well on 
locating the proposed functions in an agency beyond mili- 
tary control. During April there developed within the 
War Department a recommendation for the creation of a 
committee under the direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Its purpose was stated to be "to improve facilities for 
research and development in new weapons and equipment and 
to effect better coordination and cooperation among agen- 
cies and offices interested in these problems in the Army, 


6. Portions of both Dr. Bush's statement and the 
President's reply were quoted in (S) Memo, Secy JCS to 
CominCh, "Proposal for, the organization of a Joint Commit- 
tee on New Weapons and Equipment," 28 Apr 42, ccS 334 JNW 
(4-27-42) sec 1. 

7. Among the materials relating to the draft direc- 
tive for JNW is a copy of a memo dtd 21 Mar 42, without 
signature or addressee but obviously written by Dr. Bush; 
to be found in CCS 334 JNW (4-27-42) sec 1, it apparently 
reached JCS Sect from WDGS. Presumably Dr. Bush addressed 
Gen Marshall and Adm King on this subject, but no trace of 
the above memo has been found in WD files. The surmise 
that Dr. Bush expected the new board to report directly to 
the President is supported by the background statements 
and suggestive phraseology of James P. Baxter, 3rd, Scien- 
tists Against Time (Boston, 1946), pp. 28-29. 
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in the Navy, and in the civilian branches of the Govern- 
ment. 


The War Department proposal for the organization of 
a Joint Committee on New Weapons and Equipment was tenta- 
tively approved at a JCS meeting on 27 April 1942, subject 
to the attention of Admiral King. He was expected also to 
approve and to designate an appropriate naval member for 
mention in the directive.9 


Admiral King named the Assistant Chief of Staff 
(Readiness) of the Headquarters, U. S. Fleet, to join the 
OSRD Director and the Army's Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, 
in the membership of the committee. The naval chief also 
suggested several changes in the terms of reference. His 
amendments were approved informally by the Joint Chiefs, 
and the directive was issued to the new committee as 
JNW 1/D on 6 May 1942.10 


- (S) Dft, "Directive by the U. S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for the Formation of a Joint Committee on New Weapons 
and Equipment," encl to (S) Memo, Secy JCS to CominCh, 
"Proposal for the organization of a Joint Committee on 
New Weapons and Equipment," 28 Apr 42, ccs 334 JNW (4-27-42) 
sec 1. Research has failed to disclose any record of the 
WD consideration given to the Bush proposals, save the draft 
directive that finally came before JCS. The JCS Secy ex- 
plained to CominCh merely that "the War Department does not 
concur in Dr. Bush's suggestion but proposes instead the 
establishment of a Joint Committee .. . to function under 
the direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff." 
g. (S) Mns, JCS 12th Mtg, 27 Apr 42, item 9. 
10. Annotations by CominCh on (S) Dft, "Directive by 
the U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff for the Formation of a 
Joint Committee on New Weapons and Equipment," encl to (S) 
Memo, Secy JCS to CominCh, "Proposal for the organization 
of a Joint Committee on New Weapons and Equipment," 28 Apr 
42. As amended by CominCh, the paper appeared as (S) JCS 
49/D, Note by Secys, "Directive for the Formation of Joint 
Committee on New Weapons and Equipment," 4 May 42. Jcs 
approval was noted in (S) Memo, Jt Secys to All holders 
of J.C.S. 49/D, 5 May 42, and the final form was (S) JNW 
1/D, "Directive for the Formation of Joint Committee on 
New Weapons and Equipment," 6 May 42. All in CCS 334 JNW 
(4-27-42) sec 1. 
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An official more regardful than Dr. Bush of the juris- 
dictional prerogatives of his agency might well have pro- 
tested. The directive could easily be read as endowing 
a committee under military control with purposes and func- 
tions that had already been assigned by Executive Order to 
the Office of Scientific Research and Development. Appar-~ 
ently Dr. Bush had greater magnanimity than this. His 
devoted intention of making the war contribution of science 
effective, perhaps joined with a Yankee bent toward getting 
on with necessary work with the best means at hand, led 
him readily to accept this somewhat al expression of 
his RElemat proposal. 


To the neglect of other purposes the emphasis in the 
terms of reference for JNW had been placed almost entirely 
on determining the needs of the armed services and direc- 
ting research efforts accordingly. The central statement 
of the charter read as follows: 


The Joint Committee on New Weapons and Equip- 
ment Will facilitate the work of the several 
interested officers and agencies by reviewing 
projects referred to it; by determining through 
consideration of strategic plans where emphasis 
should be placed and how available research talent 
may best be used; by recommending policies and 
directives for the development of new weapons and 
equipment in the Army and the Navy.12 


Thus the charter may not be said to have placed the 
scientists on the right hand of the staff planners to guide 
their comprehension of the uses and strategic implications 
of new weapons and techniques. Nevertheless, the existence 
of the Joint New Weapons Committee provided a serviceable 
link between the organized activities of civilian scien- 
tists and the realm of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


lis Dr. Bush cooperated in framing the directive and 
was recorded as being in agreement with its provisions prior 
to the JCS action. (U) Ltr, Bush to Smith, 1 May 42; 
(S) JCS Sect Brief of JCS 4O/D, nd [before 5 May 4o7, Both 
in CCS 334 JNW (4-27-42) sec 1. 

12. (S) JNW 1/D, "Directive for the Formation of 
Joint Committee on New Weapons and Equipment , " 6 May 42, 
CCS 334 JNW (4-27-42) sec 1. 
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Dr. Bush was Chairman of the committee, with Rear 
Admiral W. A. Lee, Jr., and Brigadier General R. G. Moses 
as his colleagues, assisted by a junior officer provided 
by the Joint Secretariat. The first meeting on 12 May 
was followed by regular weekly sessions and an extensive 
schedule of work was undertaken. The committee assigned 
the survey of various projects to temporary panels composed 
of members from the interested service divisions and from 
components of the Naticnal Defense Research Committee 
and other civilian bodies associated with the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development.13 Of perhaps greater 
importance than the reports and recommendations submitted 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff by the New Weapons Committee 
were the coordinating force, the energizing thought, and 
the encouragement to direct inter-relationships it provided 
to the several research and development agencies. 


To complete the roster of committees at the joint 
level there must be recounted the troubled and complex 
story of the Joint Psychological Warfare Committee, the 
incorporation of the Office of Strategic Services as a 
JCS agency, and the erection of a joint authority for 
security control. 


It may freely be said that the American employment 
of psychological warfare during World War II never ful- 
filled the aspirations of the enthusiasts in that field. 
Very probably it did not even approach the limits of more 
realistic estimates of its potentialities. Still the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff dealt continuously with the problem. 
The organizational means by which they attempted to assure 
military contre over the psychological warfare effort must 
be described.+ 


13. (S) App II, "Organization and Procedures for 
J.N.W.," to (S) Mns, JNW lst Mtg, 12 May 4e. 

ih. For a full account of American psychological war- 
fare in World War II see (S) MS, History of Psychological 
Warfare (JCS HS), the work of Dr. Edward P. Lilly. the 
following account of the agencies concerned with psycholog- 
ical warfare is based in part on sec I, ch 3, of that work 
and has been particularly dependent upon the conclusions 
drawn by Dr. Lilly from the materials gathered during his 
extensive interviews with participants in the activity. 
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It was primarily at British instigation that psycholog- 
ical and political warfare measures were mentioned in the 
Allied Grand Strategy agreed upon at the ARCADIA Conference. 
British conceptions and agencies in this field were more 
advanced than those of the Americans--although perhaps by 
no more than the measure of the longer time the United 
Kingdom had been in active combat with the European Axis. 

In addition, reliance on propaganda, sabotage, subversive 
activity, and the support of resistance groups as means of 
weakening both the material strength of the enemy and his 
will to fight had easily found a place in the British 
strategic conception. They were emphasized as measures that 
should be employed to the utmost before an Allied return 

to the Continent was attempted. While these psychological 
measures were not so highly regarded by American strategists, 
one of the features of the agreed:Allied plan was: "Wearing 
down and undermining German resistance by air bombardment, 
blockade, subversive activities and propaganda."15 


} 


[Tt might be expected that organizational developments 
related. to this purpose would soon take place within the - 
American services. The process was influenced as well by 
operational requirements that shortly appeared. Most 
notably there was the concern expressed by General Douglas 
MacArthur in January 1942 over the telling propaganda the 
Japanese were directing toward the people of the Philippines.16 
It was quite apparent that no military organization existed 
with the immediate purpose of devising and directing the 
type of counter-measures General MacArthur felt were 
necessary. For another thing, responsible officers could 
not fail to recognize that better integration with- the 
military high command was needed for certain civilian 
agencies of the government, whose increasing functions 
since Pearl Harbor appeared even more significantly related 
to war-making than before. ' These agencies were proposing 
projects. and seeking military guidance for their earnest 
efforts to contribute to thé.winning of the wav, — 


rn 


— 15. Par 44 of (S) US ABC-4/CS1, "American-British Grand 
Strategy," 31 Dec 41, ARCADIA. Underlining added. The 
implications of the psychological warfare part of this state- 

.ment were not elaborated in the paper, the only further 

mention being in par 15d, where the aim of such activities 

was said to be "the maintenance of the spirit of revolt in the. 

occupied countries, and the organization of subversive movements." 
16. (S) Msg, MacArthur to AG WD, 148, 29 Jan He, MID 

000.24 Counterpropaganda (12-28-41). 


; ~~? 
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The chtet center of related civilian activity was the 


OFflee of the Coordinator of [Inlormatdon (COT) under the 
dtreetton of Whiltam J. Donovan. ‘he COT director was 
normally addressed as "Golone] Donovan" Jn dueferenee to 


hiss rank and highly distinguished combat service in World 
War [, but the organization he headed was manned by civil- 
ians and had been established by the President in July 
1941. The tasks assigned by the Presidential order were 
perhaps intentionally vague. It gave authorization to 
collect and analyze information bearing upon national 
security for the use of government agencies and to carry 
out "such supplementary activities as may facilitate the 
securing of information."17 By the first weeks of 1942 the 
Donovan organization had a considerable number of agents 
engaged in or training for espionage and other undercover 
work. It had also recruited a large Research and Analysis 
Branch containing many very able individuals drawn mainly 
from the faculties of American universities. Among the COI 
operations one of the most prominent was that of the 
Foreign Information Service, under the direction of 

Mr. Robert E. Sherwood, which supplied propaganda materials 
ror overseas broadcasts by the private American radio net- 


works, 


Another civilian agency whose activities increasingly 
required strategic guidance was the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs (CIAA), the creation and 
domain of Mr. Nelson Rockefeller. Since August 1940 this 
organization had been engaged in strengthening cultural 
relations between the United States and the other American 
republics by a variety of means, such as developing infor- 
mation centers and distributing films in Latin American 
countries and supplying the commercial news services with 
special feature material. The CIAA facilities provided a 
ready channel for the encouragement of Western Hemisphere 
solidarity by assuring the spread of a sympathetic expla- 
nation of the efforts and war aims of the United States. 


While the various civilian requests for guidance and 
such crises as the one revealed by General MacArthur were 
being dealt with by extemporary staff work, the considera- 
tion of means for better management of these matters was 


17. Order by Pres "Designating A Coordinator of 


Information," 11 Jul 41, Federal Register, vol 6, pp. 34202- 
3423. This was not a numbered Executive Order. ‘ 
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initiated by Army officers concerned with intelligence, 

On the last day of January 1942 the head of Army G-2 
suggested to the Director of Naval Intelligence "that by 
some means or other the several agencies which are dealing 
with psychological warfare and propaganda on behalf of the 
United States should be linked up closely with the approved 
strategie plans Vor the war. ‘hls 1s becoming more evident 
every day." He proposed that two naval officers be 
appointed to meet with a representative of G-2 and one of 
the Army War Plans Division, already selected, "to evolve 
plans for placing the responsibility for planning psycho- 
logical warfare with the proper joint agency." He observed 
that "this may turn out to be any one of the joint 
committees which are now in process of formation, "18 


This proposal was immediately adopted. After several 
meetings in early February the conferees submitted to the 
Joint Staff Planners a paper that defined psychological 
warfare and the procedures for its coordination under 
control of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Somewhat altered by 
the planners, it was presented as JCS 12 and approved b 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff at a meeting on 2 March 1942,19 


The central action chartered by JCS 12 was the setting 
up ol a Joint Psychological Warfare Committee (JPWC). It 
was a subcommittee of the Joint Staff Planners, with a 
sbipulated membership of two officers l'rom the Joint U.S. 
Strategic Committee, two from the G-2 Division of the War 
Department General Staff, and two from the Office of Naval 
Intelligence. This was an entirely military committee, 
representative of the service intelligence agencies and 
the joint war planning machinery, but the basic paper 
recognized the major commitment in the field of psycho- 
logical warfare of such civilian agencies as the State 
Department, the Board of Economic Warfare, and the Offices 
of the Coordinator of Information and the Coordinator of 


18. -(UNK) Memo, ACofS G-2 to Dir ONI, "Psychological 
Warfare," 31 Jan 42, MID 000.24 Propaganda. 

19. (S) Mns, JPS lst Mtg, 13 Feb 42, item 4; = 
JCS 12, Rpt by JPS, "Psychological Warfare," 13 Feb 42; 
(S) Mns, JCS 3rd Mtg, 2 Mar 42, item 2. The work of the 
subcommittee is indicated by (S) Memo, Col W. P. Scobey, 
WPD, to JPS, 6 Feb 42, and (S) JPS 7, Rpt by JPS subcmte, 
"Psychological Warfare," 8 Feb 42. All papers in CCS 385 
(2-8-42) sec 1. 
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Inter-American Affairs. Indeed, it was accepted that 
these would be the active agents for carrying out the 
approved plans, for the Joint Psychological Warfare 
Committee was to have no operating functions. 


The Committee was responsible to the Joint Chiefs 
of Statf for the integration of psychological warfare 
with military strategy. Its duty was "to initiate, 
formulate and develop plans for Psychological Warfare" 
and to coordinate the implementation of these plans by 
the several interested civilian agencies, always under 
the direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and in con- 
jJunetion with the efforts of the other United Nations. 
By this machinery it was presumed that military control 
of the subject matter and intentions of psychological 
warfare would be established, holding them firmly to 
lines in accord with agreed strategic policy. It may 
be said, however, that the means and authority i ia 

J 


this coordination would be effected were not who 
clear. The members of the Joint Psychological Warfare 


Committee were appointed with little delay, and the 
committee met for the first time on 18 March 1942.20 


20. (S) Memo, ACofS G-2 to Smith, "Designation of 
officers as members of Psychological Warfare Committee," 
4 Mar 42; (S) Memo, Dir ONI to Smith, "Designation of 
two officers from the Division of Naval Intelligence as 
members of the Psychological Warfare Committee," 9 Mar 
42; (UNK) Memo, Secy JUSSC to Maj J. C. Holmes, JCS Sect, 
"Psychological Warfare Committee, appointment of members," 
13 Mar 42, All in CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1. (S) Mns, 
JPWC lst Mtg, 18 Mar 42. The committee took up a full 
schedule of activity, holding three more meetings before 


the end of March and five during April. 
The same short-title initials, JPWC, were later used 


by the Joint Post-War Committee. Since the psychological 
warfare group ceased to exist in Dec 42 while the Joint 
Post-War Committee was not created until Jun 44, there is 
little occasion for confusion between the two. 
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Of no less consequence than the JCS approval of the 
charter for the Joint Psychological Warfare Committee was 
the discussion then entered upon by the Joint Chiefs of 
Statf regarding the best use that might be made of the 
professional skills and technical preparations of the 
personnel known to have been gathered by the Coordinator 
of Invormation. The opinion was general that the facili- 
tLes of Colonel Donovan's organization would not be most 
effectively employed until they were brought under military 
control. Captain IF. C. Denebrink, USN, was directed to 
report to the Joint Chiefs of Staff after making an investi- 
gation of the possible military use of the various COI 
sections and activitics,el 


In common with all others who had occasion to make a 
personal survey of the Donovan organization, Captain 
Denebrink was impressed with the valuable qualifications 
of many of the individuals it had enrolled. He did not, 
however, embrace the conception that the agency and its 
purposes comprised an organic whole that might well be 
incorporated with little change into the JCS organization. 
Captain Denebrink regarded some of the COI activities as 
duplications or extensions of proper functions of War or 
Navy Department agencies, while others he believed were 
not appropriate for military adoption. The latter he 
recommended for transfer to the jurisdiction of some 
civilian department of the government; most of the former 
should be placed under the Joint Intelligence Committee 
or considered for direct incorporation by staff divisions 
of the two services.22 


This disposition virtually to disband the COI office 
as an integrated agency and assign its more valued sections 
to existing military organizations was given general 
approval by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 9 March. The JCS 
Secretary was directed to recast the recommendations for 
informal submission to the President.23 


The receipt of this direction was only one of the 
circumstances that had tended to place the effective 


21. (S) Mns, JCS 3rd Mtg, 2 Mar 42, item 2. 

22. (S) Ltr, Denebrink to JCS, "Proposed utilization 
of the facilities of the Office of the Coordinator of 
Information to best advantage by the U. S. military serv- 
ices," 8 Mar 42, ccs 385 (2-8-42) sec 1. 

23. (S) Mns, JCS 5th Mtg, 9 Mar 42, item 5. 
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management of JCS-COI relations with the JCS Secretary, 
lirigadier General Walter Bedell Smith. Already the 
steadily increasing estimates of COI expenditures had 
enused concern to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
Rarely could these outlays be justified in detail since in 
most instances Colonel Donovan was prepared to say only 
that his activitlLes proceeded under a broad authorization 
(rom the President and were related to secret military 
plans. In seeking a more informed basis for passing on the 
validity ol these requests the Budget Bureau had called 
upon the JCS Secretary to sanction the COI estimates inso- 
far as they related to military plans. In this way General 
Smith had already gained a significant voice in the 
channeling of COI activities and had had gecneee to develop 
close personal relations with Colonel Donovan.2 


From his experience with the Office of the Coordinator 
of Information General Smith had concluded that the serv- 
ices proposed by Colonel Donovan would be of high value in 
prosecuting the war if his organization were given a more 
military character and the whole effort were properly sub- 
ordinated to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In the face of 
the recent JCS opinion in favor of parcelling out COI 
sections to various military agencies, General Smith was 


. (C) Interv, Lt Gen W. B. Smith with Vernon E. 
Davis, JCS HS, 18 May 50, memo in JCS HS files. Early in 
this period it had become known that COI had plans for 
the construction of a large building of its own, which 
would include an elaborate War Room where it was expected 
that presentations would be made before the President and 
the military chiefs. Protests by G-2 and ONI as to probable 
encroachments on their field of responsibility led Gen 
Marshall to instruct Gen Smith to keep the functions and 
proposed activities of the Donovan organization under re- 
view. Gen Smith succeeded in convincing Donovan that in- 
stead of constructing a new building it would be more ad- 
vantageous to have offices in the Public Health Building 
with the JCS and that the War Room could most usefully be 
established in the PHB auditorium. Gen Smith reported 
several times on the progress of these negotiations and on 
the use of funds assigned to the Donovan organization. (S) 
Mns, JCS 11th Mtg, 20 Apr 42, item 8; (S) Mns, JCS 15th 
Mtg, 18 May 42, item 7; (S) Mns, JCS 21st Mtg, 23 Jun 42, 
item 12. 
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more inclined to place faith in the Donovan office as an 
inteyrated organization with a central purpose. If sub- 
Jecled to a control that prescribed some of Colonel Donovan's 
more expanslve schemes but dld not unduly restrict the fine 
enthustasm and resourcefulness of his organization, its main 
components mleyht readily be continued as an Important sup- 
porting agency of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. ‘This was the 


view that General Smith began to urge upon General Marshall 
and Admiral King.25 


For his part Colonel Donovan was not unaware that the 
fullest effectiveness of his organization demanded a close 
integration of its activities with military plans. Indeed, 
its very survival amidst the relentless bureaucratic and 
jurisdictional scrambling of wartime Washington might 
depend on its becoming identified with the military high 
command. Thus before there had been any fulfillment of the 
previous JCS intention, the complementary views of General 
Smith and Colonel Donovan had presented a hopeful basis for 
arranging a wholesale transfer of the coordinator's office 
from its independent status under the President to a sup- 
porting role under the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization. 
At a meeting on 16 March 1942 the Joint Chiefs endorsed 6 
this new prospect, as described to them by General smith. 


I'he JCS Secretary and the COI Director drafted an 
order for the President's signature that would designate 
the organization as a supporting agency of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, with a new title of "Office of Strategic Inform- 
ation" and with somewhat extended functions. It was to 
be anticipated that if the Joint Chiefs of Staff assumed 
responsibility for an operating agency deeply engaged in 
psychological warfare, the JCS machinery and procedures 
for the control of activities in that field would have to 
be reconsidered. Late in March, during the same discussion 
in which they approved the draft Executive Order for sub- 
mission to the White House, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


25. (C) Memo, Smith to Marshall and King, "The 
Donovan Organization," 14 Mar 42, later reproduced as (S) 
JCS 12/1, Memo by Secy, "Psychological Warfare (The Donovan 
Organization)," 16 Mar 42, CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1; (C) 
Interv, Smith with Davis, 18 May 50, memo in JCS HS files. 
26. (S) Mns, JCS 6th Mtg, 16 Mar 42, item 11. 
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determined to place Colonel Donovan in the chairmanship 
of the Joint Psychological Warfare omens if the 
order was signed by the President.@ 


Meanwhile, apparently with no knowledge of the 
course of the Smith-Donovan consultations and the 
changing intentions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Joint Psychological Warfare Committee had taken up its 
assigned responsibility of integrating all the expressions 
of psychological warfare with military strategy. Aware 
that two service departments and at least four civilian 
agencies were operating, in whole or in part, in the field 
of psychological warfare, the committee attempted to 
develop an effective system of coordination. To make the 
existence and responsibility of the Joint Psychological 
Warfare Committee effectively known it was proposed that 
departmental directives be issued by the Chief of Staff 
and the Chief of Naval Operations to assure that psycho- 
logical warfare matters arising within the two services 
would be promptly channeled to the committee. On the 
less assured question of the recognition of the committee's 
coordinating authority by civilian agencies it was felt 
necessary to recommend that the President issue an order 
defining the relationship.2 


Some such measures were required if the Joint Psycho- 
logical Warfare Committee was to function effectively. 
However, further action on these recommendations was 
withheld by the Joint Staff Planners during April and May’ 
since they were unwilling to pass judgment until the 
impending change in the status of bee Donovan organization 
was worked out in the White House. 


27. (U) Ltr, Donovan to Smith, 22 Mar 42; (S) Memo, 
Smith to King, "Donovan Organization," 23 Mar 42. Both 
in ccS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1. (S) Mns, JCS 7th Mtg, 23 Mar 42, 
item 6. The draft directive was submitted to the White 
House through Harry Hopkins by (S) Memo, Smith to Hopkins, 
"Donovan Organization," 26 Mar 42, CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1. 

28. The two papers were (S) JPS 7/6, Memo by JPWC, 
"Psychological Warfare (Coordination of Psychological War- 
fare Activities in the War and Navy Departments)," 6 Apr 
42, and (S) JPS 7/7, Memo by JPWC, "Psychological Warfare 
(Coordination of U.S. Government Psychological Warfare 
Agencies)," 7 Apr 42. Both in CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec l. 

29. (S) Mns, JPS llth Mtg, 8 Apr 42, item 3. 
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The original JPWC charter had provided for a further 
joint agency that would develop basic materials for the 
use of the committee. What was more important, this sub- 
ordinate agency would see to the implementation of 
psychological warfare plans both within the services and 
through the activities of other branches of the govern- 
ment, maintaining constant liaison with such operating 
arms as the COI office and the Board of Economic Warfare. 
The creation of this implementing and auxiliary agency was 
necessarily regarded by the Joint Psychological Warfare 
Committee as a pressing matter. On two occasions in March 
and April JPWC recommended to the planners that these 
duties be assigned to the Psychological Warfare Branch of 
Army G-2, augmented for the purpose by selected naval 
officers. In both instances the Joint Staff Planners 
postponed action while awaiting the new definition of the 
authority and duties of the Donovan organization, 30 


By early April the number of psychological warfare 
papers and recommendations being held in suspension led 
the planners to make an explanatory statement to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The paper revealed the direction of their 
thinking if not the substance of their reasoning. Without 
supporting argument the Joint Staff Planners asserted that 
"psychological warfare activities should be operated by 
a nonmilitary agency," although controlled and coordinated 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Clearly the nonmilitary 
agency the planners had in mind was the "Office of Stra- 
tegic Information" envisaged in the pending Executive 
Order. Apparently a negative rather than a positive 
control was intended since they recommended that with the 
issuance of the expected Presidential order the Joint 
Psychological Warfare Committee should be dissolved. There- 
after, psychological warfare activities proposed by the 
Donovan organization in its new status should be continu- 
ously examined by the Psychological Warfare Branch of G-2 


30. Discussion of the designation of an implementing 
agency had begun at the first JPWC meeting. (S) Mns, JPWC 
lst Mtg, 18 Mar 42, item 6. The recommendation was sub- 
mitted as (S) JPS 7/2, Memo by JPWC, "Psychological Warfare," 
25 Mar 42, and later renewed in (S) JPS 7/8, Memo by JPWC, 
"Designation by Joint U.S. Chiefs of Staff of Agency to 
Implement Psychological Warfare," 7 Apr 42; both in CCS 385 
(2-8-42) sec 1. JPS action was recorded in (S) Mns, JPS 
9th Mtg, 28 Mar 42, item 1, and (S) Mns, JPS lith Mtg, 

Apr 42, item 3. 
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with a view to recommending veto action by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff whenever these proposals appeared to contravene 


strategic policy.31 


To the briefing sheet accompanying the paper when dis- 
tributed to the Joint Chiefs of Staff General Smith added 
a note opposing the dissolution of the Joint Psychological 
Warfare Committee. He emphasized the committee's value as 
a joint agency to review proposals by Colonel Donovan and 
coordinate them with other government activities. He also 
recalled to the Joint Chiefs that they had previously 
committed themselves to making Donovan the chairman of the 
Joint Psychological Warfare Committee if the Executive 
Order was signed. At their meeting on 13 April 1942 the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff merely took note of the JPS paper 
explaining the delay in decisions relating to psychological 


warfare organization. 32 


Meanwhile consideration of the draft Executive Order 
in the White House had merged with larger issues surrounding 
the proper form and status of the government information, 
propaganda, and psychological warfare services. The 
contending opinions of several influential Presidential 
advisors and the relatively low priority of this matter 
as compared with numerous others pressing for the attention 
of the Chief Executive were conditions that help to explain 
why it was not finally resolved until the second week in 
June. Foregoing a detailed exposition of the background 
assumptions and the crosscurrents of purpose and interest 
that entered into these White House consultations, it may 
be noted that the ultimate determinations were expressed 
in two Presidential actions on 13 June 1942. 


One of these was an Executive Order establishing the 
Office of War Information (OWI) in the Executive Office of 
the President. It would be a central authority to form- 
late policies and programs to control and coordinate the 
output of all government news, information, and foreign 
propaganda. Under the new agency, soon to be headed by 
Mr. Elmer Davis, were incorporated several existing 
organizations, most notably the Office of Facts and Figures, 


. (S) JCS 35, Memo by JPS, "Psychological Warfare," 


11 Apr 42, es 385 (2-8-42) sec 1. 

32. (S) JCS Sect Brief (Smith), "(J.c.8, 35) -- Psycho- 
logical Warfare," nd /1l or 12 Apr hoz, ccs 385 (2-8-42) 
sec 1; (S) Mns, JCS 10th Mtg, 13 Apr 42, item 6. 
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the Office of Government Reports, and Sherwood's Foreign 


Information Service, which had previously been a part of 
the Donovan organization.33 


The creation of the Office of War Information was 
generally taken to signify that the provision of official 
news and the formulation of propaganda were inalterably 
established as civilian functions under direct responsi- 
bility to the President. Thus any direct military 
control of these matters was presumably denied. Some 
influence might be exerted by a coordinating arrangement 
or through the Committee on War Information Policy, which 
was to advise the OWI Director and which included 


representation from the Joint Psychological Warfare 
Committee. 


The other action of the President on 13 June 1942 was 
the issuance of a Military Order that represented the final 
disposition of the draft submitted by the Joint Chiefs 
nearly three months before. The Donovan organization, less 
the Foreign Information Service, was placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and redesignated 
the Office of Strategic Services (OSS). The statement of 
its duties was brief and undetailed. It was simply to 
"collect and analyze such strategic information" as might 
be required by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and to "plan 
and operate such special services" as they might direct. 
Colonel William J. Donovan remained at ate head, with the 
title of Director of Strategic Services.3 


The proper integration of the Office of Strategic 
Services with the military organization was already being 
considered by the heads of the Army and Navy intelligence 
divisions, with some disposition to return to the earlier 
scheme _for the utilization of Colonel Donovan's facili- 


ties. However, the President's order could hardly be 


33. Exec 0 9182, 13 Jun 42, Federal Register, vol 7, 
pp. 4468-4469. 

34. Mil 0, "Office of Strategic Services," 13 Jun 42, 
Federal Register, vol 7, pp. 4469-4470. 

35. That Gen Strong and Adm Wilkinson were consider- 
ing this matter was reported to JCS by Gen Smith on 9 Jun 
42, (S) Mns, JCS 19th Mtg, 9 Jun 42, item 9, Their work 
had apparently been instituted as a result of Gen Smith's 
report of a meeting at the Bureau of the Budget at which 
the draft order had been revised before presentation to 
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interpreted as countenancing any general absorption or 
pareelling out of OSS sections to the varlous military 
intelllgence agenctes. The Donovan organlzation was 
clearly meant to be a definite and continuing institution 
under its own head. While work was continuing in G-2 

and the Office of Naval Intelligence toward a more 
thorough delimitation of OSS duties and relationships 
with other agencies, an initial directive for the OSS was 
prepared by General Smith and approved by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on 23 June 1942 as JCS 67.36 


The directive was only a somewhat extended restate- 
ment of the provisions of the President's Military Order, 
the listing of OSS functions being as follows: 


a. To prepare such intelligence studies and 
such research as may be called for by the Joint 
U. S. Chiefs of Staff, the Military Intelligence 
Division of the War Department General Staff, 
and the Office of Naval Intelligence, operating 
normally through the Joint U. S. Intelligence 


Committee. 


b. Under direction of the Joint U. S. Chiefs 
of Staff to prepare plans for and to execute sub- 
versive activities. 


the President. On the basis of this knowledge of the prob- 
able final form of the order he recommended that "G-2 make 
a study at once of the steps necessary to integrate the 
Donovan Organization (less detachments) into the military 
framework." (S) Memo, Smith to CofS, “Donovan Organi- 
zation," 2 May 42. An indication of the persistence of 
the idea of dissolving the Donovan organization and assign- 
ing most of its parts to various military intelligence 
agencies is given by (S) Memo, Denebrink to Smith, 10 Jun 
42, Both in CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1. 

36. (S) JCS 67, Note by Secys, "Proposed Directive 
to Office of Strategic Services," 21 Jun 42. Gen Smith's 
draft had been slightly amended as the result of comments 
by the ONI Dir, contained in (S) Memo, Lt Col A. H. Onthank, 
JCS Sect to Smith, "Comments of Admiral Wilkinson and 
Admiral Cooke on Drafts of Papers re 0.S.S. and J.P.W.C.," 
15 Jun 42, CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1. (S) Mns, JCS 21st Mtg, 


23 Jun 42, item 3. 
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c. To operate and train an organi- 


nition for the collection of information 
through esplonape, and to furnish the Joint 
U. 5. Chiects of Staff, and such aveneles of 


the War and Navy Departments a: the Joint 
U. S. Chief's of Staff may designate, such 
information as they may request.37 


The certification of the Office of Strategic Services 
as a JCS agency resolved the unsettled situation that had 
caused so many decisions concerning psychological warfare 
to be suspended. It also altered considerably the ques- 
tion of the’ type of implementing machinery and supporting 
organization that were needed by the Joint Psychological 
Warfare Committee. A reorganization of the committee was 
in order that would take the new conformation into account, 
and as early as 15 June the JCS Secretary had drafted a 
revised JPWC directive and was gathering comments from the 
interested officials. The new directive, JCS 68, was 
approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 23 June 192,38 


An Important feature of the reconstitution of the 
Jolnt Psychological Warfare Committee was the designation 
of Colonel Donovan as its chairman. Also, whereas the 
committee had originally been composed of two representa- 
tives each from Army G-2, the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
and the Joint U. S. Strategic Committee, the membership was | 
now drawn from a higher level, consisting of the four 
officers with primary responsibility in intelligence and 
war planning. While it was expected that most of the 
members would normally be represented by deputies, the 
official roster of the Joint Psychological Warfare Commit- 
tee was as follows: 


37. (S) JCS 67, Note by Secys, "Proposed Directive of 
Office of Strategic Services," 21 Jun 42, CCS 385 (2-8-42) 
sec l. 

38. (S) Memo, Onthank to Smith, "Comments of Admiral 
Wilkinson and Admiral Cooke on Drafts of Papers re 0.58.58. 
and J.P.W.C.," 15 Jun 42, CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1. Gen 
Smith introduced the draft informally at the 15 Jun meet- 
ing and was instructed to circulate it as amended by the 
comments he had received. (S) Mns, JCS 20th Mtg, 15 Jun 
42, item 7. (S) JCS 68, Note by Secys, "Reorganization of 
the Joint Psychological Warfare Committee," 21 Jun 42, CCS 
385 (2-8-42) sec 2; (S) Mns, JCS 2lst Mtg, 23 Jun 42, 
item 4, 
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Colonel William J. Donovan, Director of Strategic 
Services, Chairman 


Major General George V. Strong, Assistant Chief of 
starl, Q-2 


Rear Admiral 'T. G6. Wilkinson, Director, Offlee of 
Naval Intelligence 


Brigadier General Thomas T. Handy, Assistant Chief 
of Staff, OPD 


Rear Admiral C. M. Cooke, Jr., Assistant Chief of 
Staff (Plans), CominCh 


It may be noted that General Strong, Admiral Wilkinson, 
and Colonel Donovan were also members of the Joint Intel- 
ligence Committee. 


The duties of the Joint Psychological Warfare Commit- 
tee were stated as follows: 


a. In conjunction with subordinate agencies 
of the Joint U. S. Chiefs of Staff and the State 
Department or other existing U. S. Government 
agencies, to initiate, formulate, and develop 
plans for psychological warfare, 


b. Under the direction of the Joint U. S. 
Chiefs of Staff, to coordinate psychological 
warfare activities of other U. S. Governmental 
agencies, and to collaborate with interested 
nations to the end that all psychological war- 
fare is in accord with strategy approved by 
the Joint U. S. Chiefs of Staff. 


ec. To designate the executive agencies for 
implementing approved psychological warfare 
plans. 


d. To submit psychological warfare plans 
to the J.C.S. through the Joint Staff Planners.39 


9. (S) JCS 68, Note by Secys, "Reorganization of the 
= 


Joint Psychological Warfare Committee," 21 Jun 42, CCS 385 
(2-8-42) sec 2. 
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Another significant innovation was the establishment 
of a working subcommittee to prepare plans as directed and 
to maintain liaison with all other government agencies 
implicated in psychological wart'are and with appropriate 
milltary representatives of the other United Nations, The 
working subcommittee, also presided over by Colonel Donovan, 
consisted of five members detailed from the organizations 
represented by the five members of the Joint Psychological 
Warfare Committee, with additional staff personnel to be 
furnished as required by the Army's Psychological Warfare 
Branch and the Office of Strategic Services. 


Both the reconstituted Joint Psychological Warfare 
Committee and its Working subcommittee held their first 
meetings on 8 July 1942.40 The JPWC directive had also 
defined an Advisory Committee, whose functions were not 
specified, composed of State Department, BEW, CIAA, and OWI 
representatives. This group was not convened until late 
in October 1942, 


More detailed provisions for the proper control and 
utilization of the Office of Strategic Services within the 
JCS structure came under consideration late in June. The 
Army intelligence chief, Major General George V. Strong, 
opened this subject with the JCS Secretary by pointing 
out that the Donovan organization was "primarily civilian 
both in the composition of its personnel and in its 
doctrine and methods of operation." During its existence 
as an independent agency under the President it had developed 
many practices that seemed objectionable to military men, 
and it could not be expected to find its proper place in 
the military framework "without a conscious effort and 
clear directives." 


"Possibly the most annoying feature of the former 
COI," General Strong declared, ". . . was the initiation 
of projects quite uncoordinated with military plans but 
which required assistance from agencies of the Army and 
Navy, and which were put into operation without the 
knowledge or approval of the planning agencies of the War 
and Navy Departments." He submitted a draft directive for 
the Office of Strategic Services that was particularly 


WO. (S) Mns, JPWC 17th Mtg, 8 Jul 42; (S) Mns, JPWC 
Subemte lst Mtg, 8 Jul 42, Minutes of the subcommittee 
are filed with the regular JPWC minutes. 
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aimed at coordinating OSS projects with military objectives 
and at confining the contacts and correspondence of the 
organization to acceptable channels. It provided that all 
programs initiated by the Office of Strategic Services 
must receive JCS approval before being put into operation 
and that OSS officials should develop no contacts with 
agencies of the Army and Navy or of any other department 
of the government except in the execution of projects 
already approved. 


General Strong's conviction that the Donovan organi- 
zation could not be fitted into the JCS structure without 
careful supervision and prescription received no little 
confirmation during the first weeks of its service as a 
JCS agency. Early in July a slightly modified version of 
the directive he had recommended was submitted to the 
Joint Staff Planners for study.42 It was soon noted that 
while the proposed directive dealt with the approval of 
OSS plans and the regulation of OSS contacts and corre- 
spondence it did not provide for control of the adminis- 
tration and miscellaneous operations of the Office of 
bbe ce Services; this consideration was added to the 


study. 


7. (C) Memo, ACofS G-2 to Secy JCS, "Suggested 
measures for control of the 0.S.S.," 29 Jun 42, ccs 385 
(2-8-412) see 1. 

42, OSS was soon called to account for employing 
direct channels of correspondence that ignored the JCS 
Secretariat. (C) Memo for Rec, Onthank to Smith, "Nego- 
tiations with 0.S.S.," 1 Jul 42. Somewhat later an 
unidentified officer wrote of "unsatisfactory conditions," 
stating that "Col. Donovan now writes directly to any 
War Department agency he desires, with resultant confusion 
and lack of coordination." (S) Notes on JCS 25th Mtg, no 
sig, "Proposed Directive for Operation of the Office of 
Strategic Services," nd /before 15 Jul 427. (S) JPS 35/D, 
Note by Secys, "Proposed Directive for Operation of the 
Office of Strategic Services," 7 Jul 42. All in CCS 385 
(2-8-42) sec 1. 

43. This point was first suggested in (S) Memo, 

Onthank to Smith, "Directive for Operation of 0.S.S.," 
11 Jul 42, CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1. The subject was 
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The directive passed several times between the plan- 
nery on the one hand and General Strong and the Director 
of Nuvul Intelligence on the other, in a uertes of 
revisions that need not be treated ln detail. Throughout 
these exchanges the Army and Navy intelligence chiefs 
favored a more rigorous catalogue of restrictions on OSS 
procedures, until on 1 August 1942 the planners submitted 
two draft directives to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, one 
representing their own view and the ORnST the thought 
of General Strong and Admiral Wilkinson. 4 amended by 
a few provisions adopted from the latter paper, the JPS 
version was accepted by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
4 August and reached a finally approved form as JCS 67/4, 
14 August 1942.45 


taken up aS a separate item in (S) Mns, JPS 23rd Mtg, 17 
Jul 42, item 1, but was later incorporated with the main 
directive of ACofS G-2 and Dir ONI in a revision that 
appeared as (S) JPS 35/2/D, Note by Secys, "Proposed 
Directive for Operation of Office of Strategic Services," 
22 Jul 2, CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1, pt 1. 

4lL, The two draft directives and a summary of the 
differences between them were submitted as (S) JCS 67/2, 
Note by Secys, "Proposed Directive for Operation of the 
Office of Strategic Services," 1 Aug 42, CCS 385 (2-8-42) 
sec 1, pt 1. The developments preceding this action may 
be traced through a series of papers and minutes, briefly 
noted as follows: (S) JPS 35/D, 7 Jul 42; (S) Mms, JPS 
22nd Mtg, 10 Jul 42, item 4; (S) JCS 67/1, 11 Jul 42; (s) 
Mons, JCS 25th Mtg, 14 Jul 42, item 7. All papers in CCS 
385 (2-8-42) sec 1. Continued with (S) JPS 35/2/D, 22 Jul 
ho; (S) Mms, JPS 24th Mtg, 22 Jul 42, item 4; (S) JPS 35/5, 
28 Jul 42; (S) Mns, JPS 25th Mtg, 30 Jul 42, item 8. All 
papers in CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1, pt 1. 

45, (S) Mns, JCS 27th Mtg, 4 Aug 42, item 1. Redrafted 
as (S) JCS 67/3, 8 Aug 42, by the JCS Sect as a result of 
amendments made at this meeting, the directive was once more 
slightly amended and approved, as indicated in (S) Mns, JCS 
28th Mtg, 11 Aug 42, item 1. Its final form was (S) JCS 
67/4, Note by Secys, "Directive for Operation of the Office 
of Strategic Services," 14 Aug 42, CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1, 
pel. 
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The approved document concerned the operating procedures 
of the Office of Strategic Services and did not affect the 
earlier statement of its functions contained in JCS 67. 
Although omitting some of the more stringent regulations that 
had been proposed, the directive served to place the Office 
of Strategic Services under effective subordination to the 
JCS machinery. It allowed continuous direct liaison between 
OSS officials and military and other government offices 
involved in the execution of approved projects, but the 
paper affirmed that "the normal channel of communication 
from the Office of Strategic Services to military or other 
government or foreign agencies will be through the Joint 
Psychological Warfare Committee, except on purely intel-~ 
ligence matters, when it will be through the Joint U. S, 
Intelligence Committee." All plans for OSS projects would 
be submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for approval 
through this established channel, but the Joint Psychological 
Warfare Committee was authorized to take final action on 
all internal administrative plans pertaining to the Office 


of Strategic Services. 


These provisions for the regulation of the Office of 
Strategic Services added notably to the functions of the 
Joint Psychological Warfare Committee, making it something 
of a governing board for all OSS business. There was a 
possibility that the committee might lose momentum as 
a coordinating and policy formulating group if its agenda 
became crowded with the relatively minor administrative 
details of the agency that had now become its primary 
charge. But before this condition became well defined 
and while the JCS Secretariat was still attempting to 
bring Colonel Donovan's office to more orderly procedures, 
discussion was under way toward the creation of yet another 
JCS agency, whose overriding authority was to have a pro- 
nounced influence on the fortunes of the Office of Strategic 
Services and the Joint Psychological Warfare Committee. 


The operation against North Africa, bearing the inspired 
code name of TORCH, had been decided upon during July, and 
intensive efforts in planning and the marshalling of forces, 
Shipping, and equipment were in progress, While this first 
Allied offensive was being undertaken with the slenderest 
of resources, the requirement that it be successful was 
well nigh absolute. Failure of the combined landings in 
North Africa would mean a fatal wastage of the slight 
margin of offensive forces and material that had been built 
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up, throwing back the schedule of Allied effort for many 
months. Moreover, it would be a grevious blow to morale 

in the United States and the United Kingdom, would corre- 
spondingly embolden the Axis, and would have imponderably 
adverse effects on relations with Russia. A failure 

might wholly extinguish any effective spirit of resistance 
among the occupied peoples of the Continent. This magnified 
concern for the success of TORCH served to reinforce the 
normal military emphasis on security. The need for special 
measures was recognized, but the agency to carry them out 
was not selected without extensive debate. 


The first proposal was sponsored by G-2 of the War 
Department and reached the attention, 9f the Joint Chiefs 
ol Staff on 4 August 1942 as JCS 79. The paper declared 
that 1t was "highly important that proper saferuards be 
established at once to prevent the operation being betrayed 
in advance by uncoordinated intelligence activities, within 
the affected areas, of the several U. S. Government depart- 
ments and agencies now in the field (State, War, Navy, OSS, 
BEW, OWL)." The activities mentioned should come under the 
direction of Lieutenant General Dwight D. Eisenhower as the 
Supreme Commander for TORCH. "He should be assisted, as 
far as U. S. activities are concerned, by a central intelli- 
gence control set up in Washington and integrated with 
similar control established in London." It was recommended 
that in the United States this authority be assigned to the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, and that his vegulating 
power extend to the activities of civilian as well as 
military agencies of the government. 


This proposal had been communicated immediately to 
General Elsenhower, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff deferred 
any decseyye consideration of the paper while awaiting his 
comments.?+? The TORCH Commander's reply on 7 August 1942 
emphatically affirmed the importance of subjecting intel- 
ligence, propaganda, political warfare, and subversive 
activities "to the most rigid control on both sides of the 
Atlantic." He viewed the project as too complex and 


—— fe. (S) JCS 79, Memo by ACofS G-2, "Control and 
Coordination of Government Agencies in Area of TORCH," 
4 Aug 42, CCS 334 (8-4-42) sec 1. 

47, (S) Msg, Marshall to Eisenhower, 2931, CM-OUT 
0985, 4 Aug 42, CCS 334 JSC (8-4-42) sec 1; (S) Mns, JCS 
27th Mtg, 4 Aug 42, item 14. 
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far-ransing to be successfully managed by an agency of a 
sIngle service, such as the War Department G-2. Instead 
he recommended that the controlling authority be vested 

in the American Joint Intelligence Committee in Washington 
and the corresponding British committee in London. Further, 
for this particular purpose the two Joint Intelligence 
Committees should become virtual extensions of the staff 
of the Supreme Commander; they would submit all plans 

for intelligence activities pertinent to the operation 

to him for approval before allowing their eledepaar ies | by 
any of the military or civilian agencies involved. 8 


With the approval of General Marshall the Eisenhower 
views were brought before the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with 
initial comments by the War Department intelligence 
division, in a paper that became JCS 79/1, 10 August 1942, 49 
Several necessary considerations were outlined. To place 
the control function with the Joint Intelligence Committee 
appeared to offer a large prospect of effective coordina- 
tlon, slnce the Army and Navy intelligence groups, the 
Office of Strategic Services, the State Department, and 
the Board of Economic Warfare all were represented there. 
Still, the regular JIC cognizance extended only to general 
intelligence and counter-intelligence operations and did 
not cover the fields of propaganda and subversive activities 
that would also require attention. The Office of War 
Information, the principal propaganda organization of the 
government, did not hold membership on the Joint Intel- 
ligence Committee, and it was recognized that authorization 
by the President would have to be secured before control 
could be exercised over this or any other agency not 
normally under the jurisdiction of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. As for subversive activities, the management of 
OSS operations was the province of the Joint Psychological 
Warfare Committee, which had little formal connection with 
the Joint Intelligence Committee despite the fact that the 
Army, Navy, and OSS members of the two bodies were identical. 
It therefore appeared necessary to frame a JCS directive 
assigning to the Joint Intelligence Committee the temporary 
duty of coordinating subversive operations related to TORCH. 


AS, (S) MSE, Eisenhower to Marshall, 941, CM-IN-2389, 
7 Aug 42, CCS 334 gsc (8-4-42) sec 1. 
49, (S) JCS 79/1, Memo by ACofS G-2, "Control and 


Coordination of Governmental Agencies in Area of TORCH," 
10 Aug 42, CCS 334 JSC (8-4-42), sec 1. 
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Before the next JCS meeting, but too late for effective 
study by the chiefs, a further set of comments and a draft 
directive for carrying out General Eisenhower's desires 
were produced by G-2,.59 In these papers the Joint Intel- 
ligence Committee was no longer the chosen instrument. The 
officers in G-2 now felt that the proposed control functions 
were inconsistent with the regular duties and character of 
the committee and also that security would be better served 
if the BEW member were not admitted to knowledge of the 
North African project. 


Instead, the draft directive defined a new and 
separate JCS agency titled the "Joint Intelligence Staff," 
whose more significant members were also the Army, Navy, 
State Department, and OSS representatives on the Joint 
Intelligence Committee. Several other military intelli- 
gence officers and one member from the Joint Staff Planners 
were also suggested for membership. By a grant from the 
President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff this Joint Intelli- 
gence Staff was to have virtually absolute power to require 
any department or agency of the government to comply with 
its pronouncements regulating the security, intelligence, 
propaganda, subversive, economic, and diplomatic measures 
related to the area affected by the TORCH operation. This 
over-all control would be subject to the direction of 
General Eisenhower as Supreme Commander. Thus it would 
insure both that his plans were properly implemented by 
every branch of the government in the United States and 
that no activities were undertaken that revealed or inter- 
fered with those plans. 


This imposing directive and the preceding papers were 
referred on 11 August to the Joint Staff Planners.2! The 


(S) Memo, Actg ACofS G-2 to Secy JCS, "Directive 
for the Control of Over-all Intelligence Activities of a 
Special Operation," 11 Aug 42, w/encl (S) Memo, Actg ACofS 
G-2 to JCS, "The control of over-all Intelligence in a 
Special Operation, "11 Aug 42, The encl, which comprised 
the draft directive, was later published. as Ann I to (S) 
JCS 79/2, Rpt by ges, "Control and Coordination of Govern- 
mental Agencies to Achieve Security Re Military Operations,' 
17 Aug 42, All in CCS 334 JSC (8- j_ 42) sec 1. A statement 
that the papers "had been presented too late for appro- 
priate consideration" appears in (S) Mns, JCS 28th Mtg, 
11 Aug 42, item 10. 

51. (S) Mns, JCS 28th Mtg, 11 Aug 42, item 10. 
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planners rejected both the idea of a Joint Intelligence 
Staff and the earlier proposal, contained in JCS 79/1, that 
the control function be vested in the Joint Intelligence 
Committee. In their opinion the necessary security duties 
could best be pert'ormed by the military officers equipped 
with the most comprehensive knowledge of the TORCH opera- 
Llonal plans, namely, the Asslotant Chlet' of Staff (Plans) 
to the Commander in Chlef, U. S. t'lLeet, and his Army 
eolleague, the Assistant Chlef of Staff, OPD. The 
planners thought it unsound to expect a grant of transcendent 
authority over the activities of nonmilitary agencies of 
the type envisioned in the directive for the Joint Intel- 
ligence Staff; they declared that cooperative coordination 
must be the method for controlling branches of the govern- 
ment not under JCS jurisdiction. To open the way for this 
kind of collaboration they proposed a secret joint memorandum 
by the War and Navy Secretaries to the Secretary of State, 
the Directors of the Board of Economic Warfare and the 
Office of War Information, and the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs informing them of the guidance that the 
military wished to supply_through the planning heads of 
the Army and Navy staffs.2 


All these proposals were given extended discussion 
as the first item of business at a JCS meeting on 18 August 
1942, Both Admiral William D. Leahy and General Marshall 
ttavored acceptance of General Eisenhower's original recom- 
mendation that the control and coordinating function be 
assigned to the Joint Intelligence Committee, with strong 
lines of direction from his command post. Others, however, 
urged that the Joint Staff Planners were peculiarly qualified 
to take an over-all view of the operation and to determine 
how much information need be divulged to allow any par- 
ticular agency to fulfill its functions. The idea of a 
special Joint Intelligence Staff had lost standing. At 
the moment the normal disposition to use existing institu- 
tions was reinforced by a feeling that the wide representa- 
tion conveniently embodied in the Joint Intelligence 
Committee offered coordinating advantages that outweighed 
the security danger inherent in permitting knowledge of 


52. (S) JCS 79/2, Rpt by JPS, "Control and Coordina- 
tion of Governmental Agencies to Achieve Security Re Mili- 
tary Operations," 17 Aug 42, CCS 334 JSC (d-4-42) sec 1, 
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TORCH to a somewhat larger circle. At length the members 
agreed that control and coordination of non-military govern- 
mental agencies operating in the TORCH area should be 

vested in the Joint Intelligence Committee, subject to the 
guidance of the Joint Staff Planners, and the JCS Secretary 
was instructed to draft a directive in these pene as 


The discussion was reopened two days later when this 
draft directive was passed to the senior members of the 
Joint Intelligence Committee and the Joint Staff Planners 
for comment. Under the influence of renewed concern for 
the security of the TORCH operation the inclination to 
make the cone Ey activity a purely military function had 
been revived.? The Director of the Office of Naval 
Intelligence, Rear Admiral Harold C. Train, returned to 
the contention that the whole JIC membership did not need 
to be involved, and this opinion was expressed even more 
strongly in a memorandum_to Admiral King by the Navy 
Planner, Admiral Cooke.55 In Admiral Cooke's view there 
should be created under the Joint Chiefs of Staff a 
"Security Command" composed of Army and Navy officers, 
probably drawn from the current personnel of the Joint 
Intelligence Committee. 


This command should be clothed with the 
authority to guide outside agencies (outside 
of the Army and Navy) in a way that their 
activities would not operate to compromise 
military operations, - without disclosing to 
these outside agencies that any "Special 
Operation" is contemplated or projected, 


53. tS) Mns, JCS 29th Mtg, 18 Aug 42, item 1. 

54, S) Memo, Secy JCS to Secy JPS and Secy JIC, 
"Control of over-all intelligence in a Special Operation," 
20 Aug 42, CCS 334 JSC (8-4-42) sec 1. At this point Gen 
Marshall wrote the JCS Secy of his concern "at the spread 
of information concerning 'A Special Operation' in official 
circles in Washington" which had "already reached a point 
which may seriously jeopardize the success of the operation"; 
he requested renewed consideration of security measures 
and noted that he was "taking stringent action within the 
Army" on the subject. (S) Memo, Marshall to Smith, "Control 
of information concerning A Special Operation," 20 Aug 4e, 
ccs 334 gsc (8-4-42) sec 1. 

55. (S) Memo, Dir ONI to Secy JIC, 21 Aug 42; (S) 
Memo, ACofS (Plans), CominCh, to King, Security of TORCH 
Operation,” 21 Aug 42. Both in CCS 334 JSc (8-4-42) sec 1. 
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In conformance with this new direction of thought the 
Paper was twice redrafted, until the conception agreed upon 
at the JCS meeting of 18 August had been considerably 
modified,> As JCS 79/3/D, 25 August 1942, the directive 
defined a new JCS agency to be known as "Security Control," 
consisting of one senior officer each from the Army and the 
Navy. It would operate under the guidance of the Joint 
Staff Planners and would be assisted by military personnel 
from the Joint Intelligence Committee and such other officers 
as might be appointed by higher authority. Security Control 
was to assign missions to the intelligence and counter- 
intelligence services and to other appropriate governmental 
agencies within the United States in support of the plans of 
the TORCH commander. Besides following up on the execution 
of these missions it was "to make certain that no governmental 
agency initiates any project which in any way might interfere 
with the operations involved." The Security Control office 
was also to integrate its activities, through the supreme 
commander, with corresponding British agencies, 


This work of assigning missions and coordinating 
activities was expected to bring the Security Control into 
touch with the State Department, Board of Economic Warfare, 
Office of War Information, and possibly other non-military 
agencies, While normal military control could be exercised 
over the intelligence services and OSS, simple cooperation 
facilitated by the prestige of the military high command 
was to be the means of guiding the civilian components of 
the government. In all cases Security Control would deal 
only with one or two persons on the highest level of the 
agency concerned, supplying them with the effective minimum 
of information about the nature of the impending military 


operations, 


56. The files contain copies of the 20 Aug 42 draft 
bearing comments and interlineations by several officers, 
A revised version was submitted by (S) Memo, Smith to 
Strong, Cooke, Train, and Wedemeyer, "Security Control for 
Special Operations," 23 Aug 42. Copies of the 22 Aug 42 
draft were also substantially amended, the changes being 
incorporated in a new paper, published as (S) JCS 79/3/D, 
"Directive: Security Control for Military Operations," 

25 Aug 42, All in CCS 334 JSc (8-4-42) sec 1. 
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The directive for Security Control was immediately 
approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and published on 
26 August, the same day that saw the appointment of 
General Strong and Captain George C, Dyer, USN, as the two 
senior members.2/ Concurrently a letter was sent by 
Admiral Leahy in the name of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
the head of each of the civilian government offices, such 
as the State Department, whose aghivities might fall within 
the purview of Security Control.2° In introducing the new 
agency and sketching its purposes these letters were phrased 
to suggest a natural development and to avoid any hint that 
an unusual enterprise was on foot. For that matter the 
Security Control directive itself was cast in general terms 
that did not reveal it as a special arrangement related 
to the TORCH operation. The functions of the new agency 
were set forth "with respect to any contemplated operation"-- 
a feature that was later to be of significance in perpetua- 
ting its existence, 


In common usage, and soon in official correspondence, 
the new agency was referred to as Joint Security Control 
(JSC). A few days after its establishment the Deputy Chief 
of Staff of the Army had occasion to outline its purposes, 
which he stated were "to determine what information will 
be given to such civilian organizations as OWI and OSS and 
to prevent too much information which would affect the 
security of our plans and operations from coming into the 
hands of the civilian organizations."59 The specific 
mention of the Office of Strategic Services and the essen- 
tially negative character of this pronouncement presaged 
difficulties in the field of psychological warfare for 
TORCH. By this establishment security officers primarily 


57. (S) Mns, JCS 30th Mtg, 25 Aug 42, item 10. JCS 
79/3/D, slightly amended during the discussion, became (S) 
JCS 79/4/D, Note by Secys, "Directive: Security Control 
for Military Operations," 26 Aug 42. The two membership 
appointments were contained in ts) Memo, CofS to Secy JCS, 
26 Aug 42, and (UNK) Ltr, King to Capt G. C. Dyer, USN, 
"Security Control for Military Operations," 26 Aug 42. All 
papers in CCS 334 JSC (8-4-42) sec 1. 

58. (S) Ltr, Leahy to SecState /identical texts to 
BEW, OSS, OWI7, 27 Aug ho, ccS 334 JSC (8-4-42) sec 1. 

59. This statement by Gen McNarney, recorded at a 
WD staff meeting, is taken as representing the prevailing 
understanding of what JSC was to do. (S) Mns, SecWar Conf, 
2 Sep 42, WDCSA SecWar Confs, vol 1. 
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concerned with keeping knowledge from the enemy were given 
the final authority in determining what information might 

be made available to propaganda and psychological warfare 
Planners, Their outlook was not likely to be sympathetic 

to an aggressive exploitation of the potentialities of 
psychological warfare, and they were in a position to forbid 
any project on security grounds. 


Tending to distrust the Office of Strategic Services 
as an ambitious rival in the field of intelligence and to 
regard all matters of psychological warfare for TORCH as 
their own prerogative, the two military intelligence 
officers who comprised the Joint Security Control handled 
the JCS approval of psychological warfare plans drawn up 
in General Eisenhower's headquarters and the assignment of 
subsidiary missions to OWI and CIAA without reference to 
the Joint Psychological Warfare Committee. Although the 
JPWC members were aware as individuals of the coming North 
African operation, the committee was not officially apprised 
of TORCH until the final week before D-Day and took no 
effective part in the preparatory planning. ce) 


Meanwhile, whatever the reservations about supplying 
information to the Office of Strategic Services because of 
its civilian background and attitudes, the complexion of 
that agency was steadily changing. Allotments of military 
personnel were constantly being drawn into its various 
activities, and during September an exemption was being 
arranged from certain regulations issued by the Secretary 
of War that limited the detail of officers to non-military 
agencies.°+ At the same time, arguments were being offered 
that the Office of Strategic Services, since it had been 


60. On 3 Nov 42 JCS referred a combined plan for 
psychological warfare for Italy during the TORCH period to 
JPWC for implementation and supervision. (S) Mns, JCS 40th 
Mtg, 3 Nov 42, item 5. This instance was contrary to the 
prevailing practice and was in specific denial of a recom- 
mendation by Gen Strong that the matter be handled by JSC 
rather than JPWC, contained in (S) JCS 139/1, Memo by Sr 
Mbr, JSC, "Implementation of Psychological Warfare Plans," 
2 Nov 42, CCS 385 Italy (10-19-42) sec 1. 

61. (S) Memo for Rec, Secy JPWC, 10 Sep 42, ccs 385 


(2-13-42) sec 1. 
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the subject of a military order by the President and now 
operated under the military high ggommand , might be designated 
a "quasi-military organization. 


A new Impulse now arose from the actions of Brigadier 
General John R, Deane, who had replaced General Bedell Smith 
as JCS Secretary on 3 September 1942. In becoming acqualntcd 
with the responsibilities of his post General Deane had 
visited the OSS establishment and surveyed its activities. 
He came away impressed with the exceptional qualifications 
ol’ the people Donovan had recruited and convinced that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were seriously denying themselves 
by not making fuller use of the organization. 63 The sub- 
stance of General Deane's report to General Marshall was 
that "he felt that there was a lack of confidence in the 
organization which limited its efficient operation, and very 
much prolonged the consideration of any proposal made by 
that organization." 


He thought that if Donovan and his people 
were given a military status, Army or Navy, including 
Donovan himself, the situation would tend to gtarity 
and more valuable service would be rendered. 


Probably at the behest of General Marshall, the OPD 
member of the Joint Psychological Warfare Committee raised 
the question of militarizing the Office of Strategic Services 
at a meeting on 28 September. Colonel Donovan welcomed the 
prospect, which he termed a logical development, and 
explained that the details of such an arrangement were 
already being surveyed in his organization. 


62. (S) Dft Memo, /no sig/ to JCS, "Clarification 
of Status of the Office of Strategic Services, "nd /before 
22 Sep 427, CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1, pt 1. 

63. (C) Interv, Maj Gen John R. Deane with Dr. E.P. 
Lilly, JCS HS, 27 Sep 46, memo in JCS HS files. 

Ot: tC) Memo, Marshall to King, 30 Sep 42, Adm King's 
reply gave tentative approval to the idea of partially 
militarizing the OSS, (C) Ltr, King to Marshall, "Militari- 
zation of Office of Strategic Services, "9 Oct 4d, Both in 
WDCSA 334 OSS. 

65. (S) Mns, JPWC 27th Mtg, 28 Sep 42, item 4. Already 
Gen Marshall had been supplied with a summary and detailed 
breakdown of the number and grade of commissions that would 
be required. (S) Memo, Deane to Marshall, "Militarizing 
the 0.5.5. , i 25 Sep ho? CCS 385 (2-13-42) sec l. 
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In further pursuit of this idea General Marshall 
submitted a memorandum on 11 October 1942 that asked for 
study by the Joint Psychological Warfare Committee of at 
least a partial militarization of the Office of Strategic 
Services. No doubt as an expression of his awareness of 
the attitude of the military intelligence officers sitting 
on that committee, the Chief of Staff stipulated several 
guiding principles. The study was to proceed without thought 
of altering the existing functions of the Office of Strategic 
Services or of changing it from an instrumentality of the 
JojJni. Chiet's of Staff to a sub-agency of either the Army or 
the Navy. By a partial militarization he meant the commis- 
sloning at appropriate levels of the OSS Director and the 
heads of all divisions and subdivisions "to the extent 
necessary to insure that each individual Be directly 
responsible to some military authority. "6 


As this study was being taken up by the Joint Psycho- 
logical Warfare Committee, further thoughts on the difficulties 
and status of the Donovan organization were submitted to 
General Marshall by the JCS Secretary. General Deane noted 
that OSS functions were clearly defined only with regard 
to sabotage and subversive operations. This, significantly, 
was "the only field in which they do not conflict with 
anyone." In other activities the jurisdictional boundaries 
were not distinct, with resulting friction and jealousy of 
of the Office of Strategic Services by military men and 
such civilian agencies as the Office of War Information. 
General Deane expressed the belief that much of the distrust 
of the Army and Navy toward the OSS was "engendered by 
their overlapping responsibilities with regard to obtaining 
intelligence," Still convinced of the capability of the 
Donovan organization for rendering extremely valuable services, 
especlally if partially militarized, he recommended that a 
study be instituted looking to a clearer ons am of the 
functions of the Office of Strategic Services.07 


Following the terms suggested by General Deane on 
22 October, General Marshall requested a study culminating 
in recommendations to the Joint Chiefs of Staff regarding 


66. (S) JCS 129, Memo by CofS, "Militarization of 
the Office of Strategic Services," 11 Oct 42, CCS 385 


(2-13-42) sec 1, 2 
67. (S) Memo, Deane to Marshall, "Functions of the 


Office of Strategic Services," 22 Oct 42, CCS 385 (2-8-42) 
sec 1, pt 2. 
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the functions of the OSS, to be carried out by the Joint 
Psychological Warfare Committee in collaboration with the 
Joint Intelligence Committee. The directive was pointed 

up with specific questions, such as a request that it be 
determined what intelligence functions the OSS was better__ 
prepared to perform than either of the military services ,08 


When received by the Joint Psychological Warfare 
Committee this directive precipitated an open conflict 
between the spokesmen for the interests and purposes of 
the Office of Strategic Services on the one hand and the 
heads of the Army and Navy intelligence divisions on the 
other, The officers representing the two War Plans 
Divislons acted to some extent as moderators. In ensuing 
meetings not only were the legitimately differing outlooks 
and opinions of OSS and the military intelligence agencies 
expressed but the full depth of their mutual rivalry, 
suspicion, and personal antipathy was laid bare. The major 
protagonists were Colonel Donovan and General Strong, 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, the latter being generally 


supported by Rear Admiral Harold C. Train, Director of 
Naval Intelligence. 


The discussion was later broadened to include the 
status of the Joint Psychological Warfare Committee and 
the Joint Intelligence Committee and the propriety of some 
of the activities of Joint Security Control. This only 
increased the identification of the two officers with the 
controversy, for Colonel Donovan, besides being OSS 
Director, was the JPWC chairman and a member of the Joint 
Intelligence Committee, while General Strong was a JPWC 
member, chairman of JIC, and senior member of Joint Security 
Control. In an attempt to avoid intensification of the 
dispute by personal exchanges the OSS Director soon 
disquallltied himself for attendance at poe meetings and 
was thereafter represented by a deputy.©9 


63. (S) JPWC 45/D, Memo by CofS, "Directive: Func- 
tions of the Office of Strategic Services," 24 Oct 42, ccs 
385 (2-8-42) sec 1, pt l, 

69. (S) Mns, JPWC 33rd Mtg, 2 Nov 42, introductory 
note, This arrangement was also mentioned in (S) Ltr, 
Donovan to JPWC, 16 Nov 42, Tab B to (S) JPWC 45/2, Rpt 
by JPWC, "Functions of the Office of Strategic Services," 
17 Nov 42, CCS 385 (2-38-42) sec 1, pt 2. 
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During the initial consideration of the subject by 
the Joint Psychological Warfare Committee on 26 October 
1942 it was decided that General Strong and Admiral Train 
would make a personal investigation of the OSS facilities 
before offering their opinions for the guidance of the 
less senior committee members who were to draft the 
report. The discussion disclosed a fair measure of agree- 
ment on the division of intelligence-gathering functions 
among the claimants. It also introduced what was to be 
one of the chief points of issue at subsequent meetings, 
concerning the most effective machinery for the evaluation 
of intelligence data. Colonel Donovan stated his belief 
that all incoming information should be treated by a 
central intelligence agency, where it would be evaluated 
and integrated with all other current and background data 
by economic, political, and cultural experts, as well as 
Army and Navy officers. This process, he felt, would most 
efficiently produce complete and balanced joint intelli- 
gence for the use of the planning staffs and the high com- 
mand. While several members agreed to the value of a 
central analysis group, Admiral Train maintained that the 
material should go to military intelligence agencies for 
final evaluation. But this last step could be avoided, 
Colonel Donovan pointed out, if experienced military men 


were added to the group that made the central evaluation.70 


This key difference of view was one of the points 
incorporated in two papers put forward by the Office of 
Strategic Services a few days later. In effect they ex- 
panded the study from a simple investigation of OSS 
functions to a survey of that agency's relationship with 
the Joint Psychological Warfare Committee and the Joint 
Intelligence Committee and of the effect of Joint Security 
Control's actions on the whole field of psychological 
warfare. The first of these papers, which received the 
designation JPWC 49, was titled an "Examination of Recent 
Procedure in Psychological Warfare." It opened with the 
assertion that 


The planning and implementation of 
psychological warfare has been thrown into 
confusion through a misconception of the 


70. (S) Mns, JPWC 32nd Mtg, 26 Oct 42, item 1. 
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word itself, a misreading of the Pregij 
dential Directive, an ignoring of the 
directives of the Joint U. S. Chiefs of 
Staff, and a lack of centralization in one 
operational unit of the products of vari- 
ous agencies. 


Recent action by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, without 
advice or consideration by the Joint Psychological War- 
fare Committee or the OSS, had resulted in the acceptance 
of a restrictive British definition of psychological war- 
fare that was at serious variance with the conceptions 

‘of American experts in the field. Meanwhile a directive 
for the conduct of psychological warfare had been given 
to CIAA by Joint Security Control, again without con- 
sultation with the Joint Psychological Warfare Committee. 
This procedure, the OSS paper said, 


Cuts directly across the authority given 
to J.P.W.C. to plan, initiate, coordinate and 
implement psychological warfare and commits 
the country to principles which may deeply 
affect the organization of a giobal psychologi- 
cal warfare strategy already under way. 


The principles of psychological warfare 
and the agreed upon implementation of these 
principles by the J.P.W.C, are not being 
carried out. It is mandatory that a clear cut 
understanding relative to the functions and 
responsibilities of 0.S.S, in connection with 
psychological warfare and the relations of 
0.S.S. to other government agencies, including 
the War and Navy Departments, be definitely 
established.7! 


——TIT-s) sPpwe 49, Memo by OSS, "Examination of Recent 
Procedure in Psychological Warfare," 31 Oct 42, cCS 385 
(2-8-42) sec 2. 
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Vehement as these declarations were, their language 
had been modified and some fourteen paragraphs and sub- 
paragraphs of further contention had been deleted before 
the paper was formalized. The concluding paragraph of 
the original document had been the following: 


The principles of psychological warfare, 
and the developed conceptions of it, are in 
confusion, We have no unified opinicn on 
policy. The machinery set up by the directives 
has been completely set aside. It seems neces- 
sary to start from the beginning and set up a 
planning and operational unit which is workable 
and adequately staffed if the U. S. is to take 
an extensive part in modern warfare.72 


The other paper, JPWC 50, 31 October 1942, was a pro- 
posed new directive for the Office of Strategic Services, 
designed to make it the centralized planning and opera- 
tional unit for American psychological warfare.73 Its 
introductory section surveyed the military and civilian 
organizations currently engaged in the field, with emphasis 
on the lack of effective coordination among them. It also 
criticized the encumbering arrangement whereby the Joint 
Psychological Warfare Committee was changed with supervision 
of the administrative details of the Office of Strategic 
Services and the hampering of OSS operations through the 
necessity of its papers being passed upon by two or more 
committees. 


The proposed directive called for the Joint Psycho- 
logical Warfare Committee to be replaced by a full-time OSS 
Planning Group composed of one State Department member, six 
OSS officials, and two Army and two Navy officers, one of 
each being from the Joint Staff Planners. The more impor- 
tant duties of the OSS Planning Group would be to initiate 


. (S) Corrigendum to JPWC 49, 1 Nov 42; (S) Revised 
Corrigendum to JPWC 49, 1 Nov 42, and voided pp. 5-8 of 
original. Both in CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 2. 

73. (S) JPWC 50, Memo by OSS, "Proposed New Direc- 
tives of the Joint U. S, Chiefs of Staff to the Office of 
Strategic Services," 31 Oct 42, ccs 385 (2-8-42) sec 1, 
pt 2. 
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and review major plans for projects of the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services in the fields of intelligence, counter- 
intelligence, and psychological warfare and to prepare and 
recommend plans to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the coor- 
dination of the activities of intelligence agencies of the 
several departments of the government. With the passing 
of the Joint Psychological Warfare Committee the Joint 
Staff Planners would become the normal channel of communi- 
cation from the Office of Strategic Services to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; the Donovan organization would be the 
sole JCS agency for the conduct and coordination of 
psychological warfare and would continue its secret intel- 
ligence and espionage work. 


Finally, JPWC 50 incorporated the idea of a central 
analysis group to produce joint intelligence studies for 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the duties being stated as 
follows: 


13. To assemble information from all 
available sources including the Secret Intel- 
ligence Branch of the Office of Strategic 
Services, Military Intelligence Service, 
Office of Naval Intelligence and other Govern- 
mental agencies, and to provide research, 
analysis and integration of information in 
order to furnish strategic intelligence for 
the Joint U. S. Chiefs of Staff and such 
other agencies of the armed services as the 
Joint U. S. Chiefs of Staff may direct. The 
armed services will place at the disposal of 
the Office of Strategic Services such infor- 
mation in their possession as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the above purpose and shall, 
when called upon, prepare for the Office of 
Strategic Services special studies in such 
form as may be required for joint planning 
purposes. 


14. Working in close association with 
specially qualified military, naval and air 
officers detailed to the Strategic Intelli- 
gence Service of the Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices organized along staff lines -- 
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(a) To prepare for the Joint 
U. S. Chiefs of Staff such intelli- 
gence studies as they may direct, 


(b) To submit to the Joint Plan- 
ners a continuous flow of carefully 
appraised intelligence studies accom- 
panied by appropriate maps, charts, 
and supporting data, and 


(ec) To provide visual present- 
ation of such intelligence material 
whenever such procedure shall be 
deemed desirable by the Joint U. S. 
Chiefs of Staff. 


The tone of these paragraphs strongly implied that the 
augmented Office of Strategic Services would be the sole 
source of joint intelligence. There was, in fact, no 
reason for doubt on this point. As in the case of JPWC 49, 
the paper was an expurgated version of a less restrained 
original document, and that original had openly recommended 
that the Joint Intelligence Committee be abolished. It had 
also asserted that the Office of Strategic Services was not 
merely hampered, but stultified, by the various jurisdic- 
tions of JPWC, JIC, and JPS over its administration and 
plans. It was said that the Office of Strategic Services 
had "made little or no progress for four months."7 


All these contentions were amplified at the next JPwC 
meeting on 2 November 1942, An OSS spokesman described 
his organization as "now almost stoppdd in its tracks" and 
showing signs of dissolution. He said that his agency 
wished to be given directives that would establish a more 
direct relationship with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, "re- 
lease the 0.S.S,. from its present entanglement in numerous 
committees and in organization rivalry, and allow it to 
go forward in the accomplishment of its original purposes. 
The organization of a central information and intelligence 
agency was especially stressed as being in accordance with 


74. Voided copy of original (S) JPWC 50, 31 Oct 42, 
CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1, pt 2. 
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the original conception of the President.75 Argument over 
these matters was to become almost the sole business of 
the Joint Psychological Warfare Committee during the next 
two weeks. 


Apparently in answer to some of the criticisms 
leveled at Joint Security Control in JPwCc 49, General 
Strong in his capacity as senior member of that agency 
submitted a memorandum explaining JSC actions in connection 
with TORCH. He emphasized that approved propaganda and 
psychological warfare plans had come to hand only a few 
days before D-Day. In the short period remaining and under 
continued stern requirements of security his agency had 
moved to implement and supervise the execution of the 
plans by the Office of War Information and other agencies. 
General Strong felt that to have followed more formal 
channels through the Joint Psychological Warfare Committee 
would have required both the JPWC and its working committee 
to remain virtually in constant session, which he termed 
"obviously impossible due = the very limited time at the 
disposal of the members."76 He also argued that the mem- 
bers would not have been prepared to direct the implemen- 
tation since the Joint Psychological Warfare Committee 
had not been aware of most of the plans during their 
development. 


While this explanation largely justified Joint Secur- 
ity Control's action as an emergency measure, it seemed 
an open admission of the OSS charges that the machinery 
Gefined in JCS directives was being ignored and that this 
was probably because authority was too little centralized 
and not on a full-time basis. It was urged by some that 
all these difficulties would be taken care of by the 
directive for an OSS Planning Group recommended by Colonel 
Donovan in JPWC 50.77 


(CE eh Mns, JPWC 33rd Mtg, 2 Nov 42, item 6, App A. 

76. (S) JPWC 52, Memo by JSC, “Implementation and 
Supervision of Execution of Psychological Warfare Plans," 
9 Nov 42, CCS 385 (11-9-42). 

77. (S) Mns, JPWC 34th Mtg, 9 Nov 42, item 4. 
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General Strong stated that Joint Security Control was 
quite willing to disengage itself from psychological war- 
fare planning for TORCH whenever conditions permitted. In 
his other capacity as head of the Army intelligence divi- 
sion, however, he was in unwavering opposition to another 
of the OSS proposals, the scheme for a central intelli- 
gence agency to produce joint studies for the JCS organi- 
zation. He was joined by Admiral Train in insisting that 
the proposal made in JPWC 50 would reverse the functions 
of OSS as against those of G-2 and the Office of Naval 
Intelligence. It would in fact "make the Army and Navy 
intelligence agencies merely an adjunct of the 0.8.8." 
General Strong asserted further that the central intelli- 
gence arrangement "would result in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff depending upon information furnished by civilians, 
and that this condition youre not be corrected by mili- 
tarization of the 0.S.S."7 


In taking this stand they sometimes appeared to be 
arguing that there was some special character to the evalu- 
ation applied by professional officers when working in a 
military intelligence agency that could not be imparted by 
the same officers if detailed to a central agency under 
management of the OSS Planning Group. Nevertheless, the 
military members of the Joint Psychological Warfare Com- 
mittee were virtually unanimous in declaring that there 
must be a final military evaluation of intelligence materi- 
als. Intransigence was not one-sided. When the military 
members suggested that the OSS intelligence branches might 
head up under the Joint Intelligence Committee on an 
exactly equal footing and in full interchange with the 
Office of Naval Intelligence and the Army's Military Intel- 
ligence Service, they found the OSS spokesmen arguing from 
the terms of the military order that has placed OSS under 
the jurisdiction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It was 
maintained that OSS was designed to serve a higher echelon 
than the Army and Navy and therefore could not accept a 
place on the same level with the intelligence divisions 
of the two services.79 


78. (S) Mns, JPWC 34th Mtg, 9 Nov 42, item 4. 
79. (S) Mns, JPWC 35th Mtg, 10 Nov 42, item 2; (S) 
Mns, JPWC 36th Mtg, 14 Nov 42, item 1. 
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The various points were argued until nothing remained 
to be said. A paper conceived by the OSS as a compromise 
was not favorably received by the committee and was with- 
drawn by Colonel Donovan, who reasserted the view con- 
tained in JPWC 50 and recommended that the basic points 
of disagreement be placed before the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for decision.80 The drafting of a split report for this 
purpose was begun by the Joint Psychological Warfare Com- 
mittee on 16 November 1942, with the majority of the com- 
mittee defining the basic issue as follows: 


(a) Whether the Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices, as created by the Military Order of 
June 13, 1942, 1s to be an agency on a par 
with other intelligence agencies, such as 
the Military Intelligence Service, Office 
of Naval Intelligence, Board of Economic 
Warfare, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Office of War Information, Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, and the Intelligence 
Unit of the State Department, heading up for 
intelligence matters pertinent to the mili- 
tary effort under the Joint Intelligence 
Committee, and heading up for other matters, 
such as special operations and certain sub- 
sidiary activities, under the Joint Psycho- 
logical Warfare Committee, or 


(b) Whether the Office of Strategic 
Services should be an agency whose status 
composition, and administration is /Sic7 
under the sole control and direction of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and whose oper- 
ations, both in psychological warfare and 
intelligence, should be conducted along the 
lines indicated in J.P.W.c. 50; 91 


830. (S) Ltr, Donovan to JPWC, 16 Nov 42, Tab B to (S) 
JPWC 45/2, Rpt by JPWC, "Functions of the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services," 17 Nov 42, ccS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1, pt 2. 

81. (S) JPWwC 45/2, Rpt by JPWC, "Functions of the 
Office of Strategic Services," 17 Nov 42, CCS 385 (2-8-42) 
sec 1, pt 2. The decision to submit a split report was 
recorded in (S) Mns, JPWC 37th Mtg, 16 Nov 42, item i. 
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It will be remembered that JPWC 50 sought to abolish 
the Joint Psychological Warfare Committee and to give its 
planning and supervisory functions, which in fact had 
never been effectively exercised, to an OSS Planning Group. 
The latter would direct two major OSS branches, one con- 
cerned with psychological warfare and subversive operations 
and the other a central intelligence evaluating agency. 

The OSS channel of normal communication to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff would be through the Joint Staff Planners. Be- 
sides adhering to JPWC 50 as against the view of the mili- 
tary majority, the Office of Strategic Services dissented 
from the very terms in which the basic issue had been 
defined. The papers were soon passed to the Joint Intelli- 
gence Committee, where the same spokesman for the same 
interests again reviewed the arguments. 


Approved by the Joint Psychological Warfare Committee 
and the Joint Intelligence Committee with the OSS member 
in each instance dissenting, the report on the functions 
of the Office of Strategic Services and its relation to 
other governmental agencies was published as JCS 155 on 23 
November 1942, 83 It was a substantial document, contain- 
ing thirteen enclosures and running to more than fifty 
pages. In this voluminous form it was not a proper subject 


G2. The directive for this study had assigned it to 
JPWC in conjunction with JIC, but the latter had decided 
to defer consideration until the JPWC report was completed. 
(S) Mns, JIC 38th Mtg, 29 Oct 42, item 3. Accordingly JPWC 
directed that its approved report, JPWC 45/2, be submitted 
to JIc. (S) Mms, JPWC 38th Mtg, 17 Nov 42, item 1. It was 
there reproduced as (S) JIC 59/1, Rpt by JPWC, "Functions 
of the Office of Strategic Services," 18 Nov 42. The dis- 
sent of OSS to the terms used by the majority in JPwc 45/2 
was then received and published as (S) JIC 59/2, Memo by 
OSs, "Functions of the Office of Strategic Services," 19 
Nov 42. Both in CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1, pt 3. Discussion 
of these papers by JIC and amendment and approval of the 
report were recorded in (S) Mns, JIC 41st Mtg, 19 Nov 42, 
item 4. 

83. (S) JCS 155, Note by Secys, "Functions of the 
Office of Strategic Services," 23 Nov 42, CCS 385 (2-8-42) 


sec 1, pt 3. 
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for the uttention of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Jcs 
Secretary referred it to the Army Deputy Chief of Staff, 
the Vice Chief of Naval Operations, and the Chief of Air 
Staff, who were then in the process of being constituted 
as a secondary level for such purposes under the title of 
Joint Deputy Chiefs of starr .8 The first of these offi- 
cers, Lieutenant General Joseph T. MecNarney, in consulita- 
tion with the second, Vice Admiral F. J. Horne, did the 
major work of assaying the arguments and reaching a deter- 
mination for recommendation to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


No doubt with some sympathy for the military view on 
the proper uses of intelligence and certainly with an 
awareness of the need for a single body charged with the 
preparation and implementation of psychological warfare, 
General McNarney conceived that the way to end the friction 
and suspleion between the Office of Strategic Services and 
the agencles headed by General Strong and Admiral Train was 
to remove OSS almost entirely from the field of intelligence 
gathering and evaluation. The purpose, as he expressed it, 
was "to deemphasize the activities regarding intelligence 
and to emphasize the activities regarding psychological war- 
fare within the functions of the Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices."85 It was hoped that the latter field could be 
broadly enough defined to appeal to Colonel Donovan as an 
adequate endeavor for his organization. To the extent of 
abolishing the Joint Psychological Warfare Committee and 
largely replacing it by an OSS Planning Group the draft 
directive prepared by General McNarney and Admiral Horne 
followed the provisions of JPWC 50. The duties relating 
to the planning, coordination, and execution of the mili- 
tary program for psychological warfare were also similar 
to that paper, but the entire section defining a central 


BI. (UNK) Memo, Deane to VCNO, DCofS, and CofAir Staff, 
"Functions of the Office of Strategic Services," 25 Nov 42, 
CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1, pt 3. As will be explained more 
fully in ch X, the Joint Deputy Chiefs of Staff (JDCS) were 
not formally organized until mid-December. 

85. (S) Mns, JCS 45th Mtg, 8 Dec 42, item 4. 
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agency for the ore eeaen and dissemination of intelli- 
gence was omitted,8 


General McNarney's success in persuading Colonel 
Donovan to accept this changed emphasis in OSS functions 
was undoubtedly u high achievement in military statesman- 
ship. Tt must have been made additionally difficult by 
the fact that objections to the directive were soon 
registered by the Office of War Information, the Board 
ot Economic Warfare, and the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. These resulted in a revision that further 
restricted the sway of the Office of Stratezic eeeeaee 
in its remaining field of psychological warfare.87 


When the matter at last came to decision before the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on 22 December 1942 there was un- 
easy and unsettled discussion: "ADMIRAL KING stated that 
he was not ready to accept the paper. On the other hand, 
it was not clear to him just exactly what should be done 
about it." He was troubled by several portions of the 
directive that seemed unclear and by doubt that it would 
finally dispose of the difficulties that had surrounded 
psychological warfare during the first year of the war. 
At last, relying on the assurances of Admiral Horne and 
General McNarney that the directive was the best and most 
probably successful that their deliberation could produce, 


“86. (S) JCS 155/1/D, Dft dir by DChiefs of Staff, 
"Punetions of the Office of Strategic Services," 7 Dec 42, 
CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1, pt 3. It appears that the CofAir 
Staff took no part in the preparation of this paper but 
did approve a later revision. 

87. (R) Ltr, Elmer Davis, Dir OWI to Deane, 15 Dec 
42; (S) Ltr, Nelson A. Rockefeller, CIAA, to "Deputy Joint 
Chiefs of Staff," 15 Dec 42; (U) Ltr, Milo Perkins, Exec 
Dir BEW, to Deane, 16 Dec 42, The revised paper was (S) 
JCS 155/2/D, Memo by JDCS, "Directive: Functions of the 
Office of Strategic Services," 19 Dec 42. All in CCS 385 
(2-8-42) sec 1, pt 3. The major role of Gen McNarney in 
these developments has been established by the researches 


of Dr. Lilly. 
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the Joint Chiefs approved the paper, which was then pub- 
lished as JCS 155/4/D, 23 December 1942 ,66 


Discussion of the activities of tne Office of Strategic 
Services under this new directive and of the partial mili- 
tarization of the agency during 1943 may be deferred. Atten- 
tion is arrested, however, by another consequence of the JCS 
decision of 22 December. By its terms the Joint Psychologi- 
cal Warfare Committee, which had been established in March 
1942 and reorganized in June, now passed out of existence. 
While this was the first example of the dissolution of a 
JCS agency, it may be doubted that many officers drew deep 
organizational lessons from the occasion. The occurrence 
could too easily be dismissed as the result of a clash of 
strong and incompatible personalities that had culminated, 
not unexpectedly, in a rebuff to the ambitions of a new and 
essentially civilian agency for a major place in the hand- 
ling of military intelligence. On a somewhat broader plane 
the passing of the Joint Psychological Warfare Committee 
might be viewed as little more than an incident in the 
groping development of a more mature appreciation of psycho- 
logical warfare on the part of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Some officers may have been newly impressed with the idea 
that it was the order of efficiency for higher authority to 
take the time to anticipate organizational conflicts and to 
give harder thought to the definition of agency functions. 
It had certainly been illustrated that the mere assignment 
of the spokesmen of rival interests to membership on a com- 
mittee did not insure that they would work out a harmonious 
adjustment. The constitution of the Joint Psychological 
Warfare Committee had simply institutionalized a conflict 
between the Office of Strategic Services and the tradition- 
al intelligence agencies of the Army and Navy, so that it 


~ (S) Mns, JCS 47th Mtg, 22 Dec 42, item 1; (S) 
JCS 155/4/D, "Directive: Functions of the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services," 23 Dec 42. Prior to the meeting Adm King 
had registered a number of questions and objections to the 
draft directive in (S) JCS 155/3, Memo by CominCh, "Func- 
tions of the Office of Strategic Services," 22 Dec 42. 
Both papers in CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1, pt 3. 
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became, in Colonel Donovan's words, "a cockpit for juris- 
dictional disputes involving 0.5,S,"59 


A simplified representation of the JCS organization 
as it stood on 1 November 1942, while the Joint Psycho- 
logical Warfare Committee was still in existence, may be 


found in Chart I. 


The framework of committees and agencies so far de- 
scribed may be broadly considered as the initial support- 
ing organization of the Joint and Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
It had come into existence piece by piece during the 
months of 1942 in what appeared, at the JCS level at least, 
to be simply a spontaneous reaction to the immediate or 
easily anticipated need for an agency to handle some 
specific function. While the growth of JCS is not be be 
thought of as wholly planiless and unpremeditated, it is 
gifficult to see that any large and conscious design was 
being followed or that the organization appeared to very 
many to be anything more than the sum of its parts. Even 
the simple pattern of aggrandizement known as "empire 
building" was not readily discernible; the necessity of 
creating new committees was often accepted with expressions 
of genuine reluctance by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


The more coherent development of the JCS organization 
began with the recognition of inadequacies in the existing 
establishment. Realization that the JCS machinery was ~ ., 
less than ideal was to call forth an attempt to comprehend 
and evaluate its workings on a more nearly theoretical 
basis than before, and this sort of conscious self-exam- 
ination led to a general reconsideration and reorganization. 


B9. Voided p. 8 of original (S) JPWC 49, 31 Oct 42, 
CCS 385 (2-8-42) see 2. Another lesson might readily 


have been drawn from the appearance that JCS had con- 
sistently underestimated the vigor with which jurisdic- 
tional prerogatives would be asserted by civilian war 


agencies. 
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CHAPTER X 


DEEPENING DIFFICULTIES OF THE 
COMMITTEE SYSTEM IN 1942 


NMardly had the central agency of the JCS establish- 
ment--the Joint Staff Planners--begun to function before 
General Kisenhower was writing from his post in the Army 
War Plans Division that "the Joint and Combined Staff work 
is terrible! Takes an unconscionable amount of time."1 


The new joint and combined planning tasks, added to 
the regular duties performed by the same individuals with- 
in their own services, placed very heavy burdens on the 
planners. Indeed, by the fall of 1942 one experienced 
observer was prepared to concede that an inescapable over- 
loading of the Joint Staff Planners had been written into 
the system. Brigadier Vivian Dykes, the British Secretary 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, noted that the corres- 
ponding British committee in London was “worked hard enough 
in dealing with purely British questions." The American 
inter-service planning charged to the Joint Staff Planners 
in Washington was of similar scope, but in addition they 
had the duty of dealing at first hand with combined ques- 
tions and attending Combined Staff Planners meetings as 
well. Brigadier Dykes concluded that the American plan- 
ners were inevitably overburdened. They should be given 
whatever assistance was possible by an expansion of their 
organization.2 


In relation to the manifold planning duties to be 
anticipated under the Joint and Combined Chiefs of Staff 
the system presided over by the Joint Staff Planners was 
a rather elementary one. While the situation required a 


——T-TUNK) Notation by Eisenhower, 6 Feb 42, OPD Hist 
Unit File. 

2. (S) Memo, Dykes to FM Sir John Dill, 22 Sep 42, 
enel to ("Secret and Personal") Ltr, Dill to Marshall, 
23 Sep 42, OPD Exec file 10, item 65. 
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freshly conceived and renovated agency, JPS had been 
directly derived from the prewar Joint Planning Committee 
of the Joint Board and was largely continuing the proce- 
dures and conceptions of its predecessor. As in the day 
of the Joint Board, all the major planning functions 
were encompassed by one agency, which accepted the entire 
catalogue of planning tasks with little differentiation. 
The agenda of the Joint Staff Planners was accordingly a 
heavy and exceedingly varied one. It ranged from the 
most fundamental strategic estimates, through all the 
problems of inter-Allied munitions allocation, to such 
miscellaneous subjects as "Use of Available Stocks of 
Green Tea." 


One means of approaching this complex of duties 
would be to segregate the various types of planning-- 
strategic, operational, logistical, and administrative-- 
and assign each to a responsible joint committee that 
would develop expert and continuous procedures for 
dealing with it. The Joint Staff Planners might over- 
see this process and review the papers produced before 
passing them to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, preserving 
more of their own time for planning deliberations at the 
combined level. The conceptions with which the American 
planning directors initially undertook their joint and 
combined work were not receptive to this design. The 
traditional staff practices of the two services had 
given the leading members of the Joint Staff Planners a 
view of their responsibility that prevented them from 
relinquishing immediate and detailed control over the 
planning process; they were disposed to retain the powers 
of agreement and decision at their own level. 


Following the inherited procedures of the Joint 
Planning Committee, the planners assigned some subjects 
to their only permanent and full-time sub-agency, the 
Joint U. S. Strategic Committee. A greater portion of 
the agenda was handled by ad hoc subcommittees composed 
of planning personnel and occasional staff experts drawn 
from both services. The members of these temporary 
joint committees were normally the subordinates and to a 
large degree the representatives of the directing 
efficers on the Joint Staff Planners. Often their work 
was more in the nature of carrying on negotiations on the 
basis of the views of their superiors than of producing 
a joint view as the result of uninstructed deliberation. 
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The system delegated work but not responsibility to the 
appointed planning groups, reserving full control and 
final decision to the Joint Staff Planners themselves. 


This authority was further concentrated in the two 
senior officers among the five members, for it was 
never supposed that the Joint Staff Planners would oper- 
ate as a committee of equals. The Assistant Chief of 
Staff (Plans) of CominCh Headquarters and the Chief of 
the Strategy and Policy Group of Army OPD--the Navy 
Planner and the Army Planner--were superiors whose views 
were generally binding on the other JPS representatives 
from their own service. In their regular executive 
capacities they controlled the selection of members for 
the ad hoc subcommittees, and not infrequently they 
reserved subjects from the agenda for settlement by 
direct consultation between themselves. 


Throughout 1942 the course of the Joint Staff Plan- 
ners was not marked by any ready unfolding of facilities 
and capabilities in the face of mounting joint and com- 
bined tasks. The procedural aspects of the appointment 
of ad hoc joint committees were raised to near perfection, 
but the question of whether the system itself could be 
improved upon was not widely considered. The Joint Staff 
Planners themselves underwent two extensions of member- 
ship, the first being the addition of one Army represent- 
ative late in August.3 This increased the group to six, 
equally divided between the two services and headed by 
the Navy Planner and the Army Planner, who throughout the 
latter half of 1942 were Rear Admiral C. M. Cooke, Jr., 
and Brigadier General Albert C. Wedemeyer. Then in mid- 
October after extensive discussion the Joint Chiers of 
Staff decided to appoint seven Army and Navy officers as 
"Production Requirements Representatives." 


“3, Beginning with (S) Mns, JPS 30th Mtg, 26 Aug 42, 
Col Ray T. Maddocks was listed as a sixth regular member. 
No records supplying background for this extension of the 
JPS membership have been discovered. 

4, The various alternatives considered may be found 
in the papers of the JCS 98 series, with recorded discus- 
sions in (S) Mns, JCS 32nd Mtg, 8 Sep 42, item 2; JCS 
33rd Mtg, 15 Sep 42, item 7; JPS 36th Mtg, 23 Sep 42, item 
7; JPS 37th Mtg, 30 Sep 42, item 3; JPS 38th Mtg, 7 Oct He, 
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By thelr attendance at JPS meetings these officers 
were to insure that logistic requirements were kept in 
view during deliberations on strategic plans. At the 
same time the Requirements Representatives would become 
fully informed of current strategic objectives. This 
would qualify them to advise the War Production Board, 
the Munitions Assignments Board, the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission, the War Manpower Commission, and several other 
governmental agencies regarding the production and per- 
sonnel required to implement the approved strategic plans. 


The exact status of the Requirements Representatives 
varied. Brigadier General Bennett E. Meyers of the AAF 
Materiel Command and Brigadier General Walter A. Wood, Jr., 
of the Requirements Division, Services of Supply, became 
full members of the Joint Staff Planners. The other two 
Army appointees, representing G-1 and OPD, were merely 
associated with the group. Of the three captains appointed 
as Navy representatives, one was a CominCh Plans Division 
officer while the others were from the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel and the Office of Procurement and Material; all 
were designated ex officio members of JPS.5 The roster of 
regular members of the Joint Staff Planners was almost 
doubled by this arrangement. 


The focusing of decision at the JPS level and the 
extension of their cognizance to every type of planning 
all but guaranteed that the Joint Staff Planners would be 
overburdened and would encounter deepening difficulties 
in keeping abreast of their work. Although greater lati- 
tude in delegating responsibility and a clearer compart- 
mentalization of the types and stages of planning were 
ultimately to be adopted, the conditions under which the 
planning machinery functioned were not greatly altered 
during 1942, 


item 1. The ultimate JCS decision, however, was taken 
informally and was expressed in (S) Ltr, Leahy to Donald M. 
Nelson /identical texts to Adm Land, Gen Hershey, and 
Messrs Hopkins, Richard, Stettinius, and McNutt7, 16 Oct 
42, CCS 334 JR&MAB (8-31-42). = 

5. (R) Ltr, King to Deane, "Requirement Representat- 
tives," 16 Oct 42; (S) Memo, Secy WDGS to Secy JPS, "Pro- 
duction Requirements Representatives," 23 Oct 42. Both in 
CCS 334 JR&MAB (8-31-42). 
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The first real move toward amelioration stemmed from 
dissatisfaction among the members of the Joint U. S. Stra- 
tegic Committee. They felt that the status of their group 
was unclear and that its larger potentialities were not 
being realized. JUSSC's directive called upon it to "pre- 
pare such strategical estimates, studies and plans as may 
be directed by the Joint Staff Planners, and to initiate 
such studies as the committee may deem appropriate." Was 
it them simply the permanent and full-time working agency 
of the Joint Staff Planners, or was the purview of the 
Joint U. S. Strategic Committee to be of a special sort, 
as was perhaps suggested by its title?6 


The committee members were generally men of high 
professional quality and of relatively senior rank. Their 
first major task, undertaken in February 1942, involved 
strategical deliberations of the highest order. Under the 
general title of "Strategic Deployment of the Land, Sea 
and Air Forces of the United States," JUSSC developed 
several studies defining the possible courses of action, 


; ) JCS 14, Memo by CofS and CofAAF, "Proposed 
Directive to Joint U. S. Intelligence Committee and Joint 
U. S. Strategic Committee," 27 Feb 42, CCS 334 (2-20-H2). 
Approval of the directive is recorded in (S) Mns, JCS 5th 
Mtg, 9 Mar 42, item 4. Ina legalistic interpretation much 
might be made of whether the adjective modified all three 
nouns with equal force in the phrase "strategical esti- 
mates, studies and plans." JUSSC members tended to beguile 
themselves with the term "strategic" in the name of their 
committee, although there is little to indicate that parti- 
cular significance was attached to it when the committee 
was originally formed in May 41. See, for instance, the 
discussion recorded in (S) Mns, JUSSC 18th Mtg, 24 Feb 42, 
item 5. Also the statement that the committee "is not per- 
forming the role its name implies" in para 8 of (S) Memo, 
Col Ray T. Maddocks, OPD, to Chief, S&P OPD, "The Joint 
Strategic Committee," 9 Jul 42, ABC 020 (13 Jul 42) sec 
3-J-a. The minutes of JUSSC meetings, which will be fre- 
quently referred to in the following pages, exist only in 
single typescript copy and are contained in two miscellan- 
eous JCS files not bearing the usual "CCS 334" designation; 
these two files are tabbed "JUSSC MTGS. - lst/115th Mtg." 
and "JUSSC MTGS. - 116th/196th Mtg." 
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which were brought together by the_Joint Staff Planners in 
the paper JCS 23 on iE March 1942.7 The choice made by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff among these possibilities set the 
strategic policy of the United States as one of meeting 
minimum essential commitments in the Pacific while build- 
ing up forces in the United Kingdom preparatory to major 
offensive action against Germany. The latter feature of 
this concept received the name BOLERO. 


This initial experience strongly reinforced the dis- 
position of the JUSSC members to regard themselves as a 
group of "thinking" planners concerned with the broader 
aspects of the strategic policy of the United States. 

Once that basic policy was settled--as presumably it had 
been settled by the BOLERO decision--the proper function 
of the committee would be to keep the strategical situ- 
ation under continuous survey. It might recommend changes 
in the light of current and foreseeable developments and 
generally supervise the strategic and operational plan- 
ning that flowed from the basic policy. In line with this 
conception the Joint U. S. Strategic Committee later in 
March endorsed the view that the committee "would render 
the mst effective assistance to the higher echelons by 
anticipatory planning," feeling that "no other group is 

in a more favored position or more qualified to do so." 
Pianning of this sort would prepare against the invalida- 
tlon of some basic assumption of the existing strategic 
policy, such as would follow from a major British disaster 
in the Middle East or the contingency that Russia might 
make peace with Hitler. 


Even as the Joint U. S. Strategic Committee was formu- 
lating this view of its place in the planning hierarchy, it 


: ) Mns, JPS 5th Mtg, 14 Mar 42, item 1; (S dg R) 

JCS 23, Rpt by JPS, "Strategic Deployment of Land, Sea, 
and Air Forces of the United States," 14 Mar 42, CCS 381 
(1=30-H2) (1). 

8. (UNK) Memo /apparently by Capt H. J. Redfield, USN, 
and Col A. C. Wedemeyer7, "Study of Projected Deployment 
of United States Forces Based on Strategical Considerations," 
14 Mar 42, Mise JCS file "JUSSC PAPERS." With little doubt 
this is the paper whose approval is recorded in (S) Mns, 
JUSSC 41st Mtg, 23 Mar 42, item I 3. 
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was undertaking a variety of tasks assigned by the Joint 
Staff Planners. One of these called the JUSSC members into 
service with a group of British planners as a subcommittee 
of the Combined Staff Planners, in an attempt to design a 
Strategic Policy for the United Nations." This was a 
direct extension at the combined level of the previous 
work that had led to JCS 23 and the BOLERO decision. Most 
of the other tasks, however, required the committee to 
descend from the realm of broad strategic consideration 
to that less exalted level where operations, deployments, 
and allocations were planned in terms of a strategy already 
agreed upon, These projects were sometimes assigned to the 
Joint U. S. Strategic Committee in its own right and some- 
times to the JUSSC members working with other officers as 
an ad hoc committee of the Joint or Combined Staff Plan- 
ers. Here the committee was not uniformly successful when 
seeking to avoid involvement in the detailed work of trans- 
lating strategic requirements into troop movements and 
munitions schedules.9 


The JUSSC members expressed concern over the degree to 
which the committee was becoming involved in operational 
details during a discussion on 4 May 1942. It was again 
asserted that the committee should be doing anticipatory 
planning on its own initiative and should be feeding its 
superiors with views on future strategy. Captain 


9. The appointment of JUSSC members to the combined 
subcommittee was recorded in (S) Mns, CPS 14th Mtg, 14 
Apr 42, item 1. An example of the assignment of a study 
to a subcommittee composed of JUSSC and additional offi- 
cers was (S) JPS 21/6/D, JPS dir, "Defense for the Island 
Rases along the Lines of Communication between Hawaii and 
Australia," 9 Apr 42, CCS 660.2 (4-2-H2 ) sec l. For ex- 
pression of the JUSSC desire to "avoid getting into the 
position of reviewing defense aid allocations and trans- 
lating strategic figures into munitions," see (S) Mns, 
JUSSC 28th Mtg, 7 Mar 42, item I 1, and (S) Mns, JUSSC 
34th Mtg, 16 Mar 42, item I 2. This occurred during the 
study assigned by (S) JPS 2/3/D, JPS dir, "Strategic 
Deployment of the Land, Sea and Air Forces of the United 
States: Priorities in Production of Munitions Based on 
Strategical Considerations," 22 Feb 42, cCS 400.17 
(2-20-42) sec 1. 
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Forrest P. Sherman urged his colleagues to fasten their 
attention “on new situations which may confront us sudden- 
ly,"10 and later in the month a catalogue of significant 
Questions was placed before the committee. 


What will we do if the British Isles 
should be isolated by the German submarine 
campaign? 

What if the British Isles fall? 

What of Bolero, if Russia collapses? 

What if Germany starts to disintegrate? 

What if the Japs take Hawaii? Alaska? 

What if China makes peace? 


It seemed imperative that study of these questions 
be undertaken, both for their inherent gravity and for 
another reason succinctly expressed by Colonel Jesmond D. 
Balmer. "Unless we do so," he said, "JUSSC is near the 
end of the rope."11 Unless the committee asserted its 
prerogatives and became more actively engaged in the field 
of high strategic determination, these imposing possibili- 
ties would continue to receive no systematic attention. 
The Joint U. S. Strategic Committee would probably slip 
more and more into detailed work on whatever assignments 
the Joint Staff Planners delegated from their diverse and 
cluttered agenda. 


Just as this course was being set, however, the com- 
mittee received an assignment that soon developed into a 
major exercise in contingent planning, having to do with 
projecting "Strategic Policy of the United Nations on the 
Collapse of Russia." During the next two months the Joint 
U. S. Strategic Committee produced an extensive paper under 
this title; it also worked up a supporting oral presenta- 
tion lasting more than an hour, which was delivered before 
the Joint Staff Planners on 8 August 1942,12 


. (S) Mns, JUSSC 57th Mtg, 4 May 42, item II. 
11. (S) Mns, JUSSC 66th Mtg, 21 May 42, item II 2. 

12. (S dg R) JPS 43, Rpt by JUSSC, "Strategic Policy 
of the United Nations and the United States on the Collapse 
of Russia," 6 Aug 42. The only reference to the origin of 
this study so far discovered is the statement in the paper 
itself that it was "prepared by the Joint U. S. Strategic 
Committee in compliance with memorandum directive from Rear 
Admiral R. K. Turner, USN, and Major General D. E. /sic7 
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One of the recommendations of the JUSSC paper on the 
collapse of Russia was that a strategic plan for the defeat 
ol Japin under those circumstances be readied, The subject 
wis lorthwith assigned to JUSSC, but with expanded terms 
of refevence that made Lt an over-all study of the problem 
of defeating Japan under any foreseeable conditions. This 
new project was received with evident enthusiasm by the 
JUSSC members, one of whom commented that it “would proba- 
bly be our third important study." Work on the topic was 
begun and continued into October,1} 


During all the time that the Russian and Japanese 
studies were being pursued, however, the JUSSC members 
were also occupied with tasks less congenial to their view 
of the proper functions of their committee. Occasional 
assignments such as that of considering the advisability 
of a military tunnel under the English Channel led the com- 
mittee far from its chosen province. A greater part of its 
work had to do with troop deployments, production priori- 
ties, and such matters as the detailed scheduling of air- 
craft as between the Pacific and the, Atlantic theaters in 
accordance with the BOLERO concept.!4+ Not a little of the 


Eisenhower, USA, dated May 20, 1942." While this would 
indicate that the directive came from the Joint Planning 
Committee of the old Joint Board rather than from JPS, it 
at least suggests that JUSSC did not undertake the study 
on its own initiative. A brief of the paper reached the 
JCS as (S dg C) JPS brief of JUSSC paper, "Strategic 
Policy of the United Nations and the United States on the 
Collapse of Russia," 21 Aug 42. Both in CCS 381 (6-1-42). 
Preparation of the oral oresentation and a later notation 
that it had been given before JPS may be found in (S) Mns, 
JUSSC 113th Mtg, 7 Aug 42, item 1. 

13. The assignment was one of the decisions recorded 
in (S) Mns, JPS 29th Mtg, 19 Aug 42, item 2. Its first 
discussion was recorded in (S) Mns, JUSSC 12nd Mtg, 21 
Aug 42, item I 2. 

14, Among the continuing studies that found frequent 
place on the JUSSC agenda were "Estimate of United Nations 
Forces as of April 1, 1944," "Recommended Deployment of Air- 
craft in the Pacific," and "Offensive Operations in Iberian 
Peninsula." "Military Tunnel under the English Channel" 
was discussed at three meetings during Aug 42. 
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effort expended on these subjects was put to naught by the 
new direction of affairs dictated by the TORCH decision of 


late July 1942, 


This circumstance in itself went far toward explain- 
ing why the committee was not being regularly and fully 
employed with the development of fundamental strategy. 
Since the BOLERO decision the basic strategic determina- 
tions had not been arising through the medium of joint 
staff work, guided and ultimately approved by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Instead such determinations had resulted 
from negotiations at the highest level, by the military 
chiefs themselves acting under the immediate supervision 
of the President and the Prime Minister. -Command problems 
and the course of American operations in the Pacifie were 
alsv generally being handled by direct correspondence and 
negotiation between General Marshall and Admiral King, as 
being in a sense "too important" for delegation to joint 
machinery at a lower level. 


The iimited reliance being placed in the joint plan- 
ning machinery inhibited its orderly use and steady de- 
velopment and no doubt delayed the better working out of 
its difficulties. It was a source of keen frustration to 
those officers who had become convinced that all planning 
should be joint from its earliest stages and who were im- 
pressed with the need for continuous coordination of this 
activity by a group concerned only with strategy. An out- 
standing exponent of these views was Colonel Ray T. 
Maddocks, the senior Army member of the Joint U. S. Stra- 
tegic Committee. His position and experience placed him 
in close association with the Army Planner, Brigadier 
General Albert C. Wedemeyer. 


It was to General Wedemeyer that Colonel Maddocks 
addressed a comprehensive memorandum on 9 July 1942 con- 
cerning the status of the Joint U. S. Strategic Committee,15 


“15. (S) Memo, Maddocks to Chief, S&P OPD, "The Joint 
Strategic Committee," 9 Jul 42, ABC 020 (13 Jul 42) sec 
3-J-a. Drafts of various papers on the general subject of 
national war planning, produced by Col Maddocks in the 
period Feb-May 42, may be found in Mise JCS file "JUSSC 
PAPERS." As an ultimate solution he favored the creation 

of a CofS of the Armed Forces and a Joint General Staff 
under the President. He continued to be an energetic advo- 
cate of the ideas contained in his 9 Jul 42 memo, many of 
which appeared in (UNK) Memo by Maddocks, "Joint Strategic 
Committee," 12 Sep 42, read at the 8th Mtg of the OPD Policy 
Cmte, 19 Sep 42, ABC 334.3 Policy Cmte (1 Aug 42) sec 2, 
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His central thought was that basic strategy should be 
continuously developed by a separate and full-time joint 
committee having no other responsibilities. Colonel 
Maddocks felt that his own committee was the “logical 

body to coordinate strategic planning and determine strategic 
direction of the military phase of the war effort," but it 
was not being permitted to fulfill this role, Instead the 
Joint U. 5. Strategic Committee had been issued a variety 

of directives that he believed were not immediately related 
to strategy and might better have been accomplished by joint 
working committees drawn from the operational planning 
personnel of the War and Navy Departments. As it was, the 
coordinating function presumably rested with the Joint Staff 
Planners and the Joint Chiefs themselves, all of whom were 
burdened with too many administrative and operational 
problems to be able to give strategic planning the full and 
separate attention it deserved, 


The solution most favored by Colonel Maddocks was a 
reconstitution of the Joint U. S. Strategic Committee. It 
would remove JUSSC from the jurisdiction of the Joint Staff 
Planners and give it a membership of four flag or general 
officers representing, respectively, the Army, the Navy, the 
Army Air Forces, and the naval air arm. In this form the 
committee would serve the Joint Chiefs of Staff directly, 
formulating basic strategy for JCS approval, constantly 
vevlewing the validity of agreed strategic policies in the 
unfolding situation, and maintalning a full cognizance of 
the work being done by strategic and operational planning 
groups under the Joint Staff Planners. 


If the idea of elevating the Joint U. S. Strategic 
Committee in this manner was not acceptable, Colonel 
Maddocks felt that the committee could still be effective 
while serving under JPS if modified in membership and 
properly recognized as a body exclusively concerned with 
strategy. He considered that the present committee of 
eight officers of comparatively senior rank was too large 
for efficient work. It should be reduced to four members 
only, again representing the Army and Navy and their air 
components. Each member, however, should have two junior 
officers as assistants. Colonel Maddocks' memorandum 
suggested that this committee be charged with formulating 
directives for all necessary subsidiary plans flowing from 
the basic strategy, to be issued by the Joint Staff Planners 
to working groups at other levels. As a further feature of 
its coordinating role the committee would review for the 
Joint Staff Planners the studies completed in response to 
these directives. The Joint U. S. Strategic Committee would 
also do anticipatory planning and would develop recommendations 
for changes in the basic strategy. 
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Above all, Colonel Maddocks was an advocate of joint 
planning as the only sound basis for effective work by e 
high command. In his view no strategic plan was legitimate 
that did not consider both services. It was a wasteful and 
ill-founded procedure to have Army and Navy staffs working 
separately on single-service plans that were not to be fitted 
together until they had reached a finished and sometimes 
nearly irreconcilable form. The experience of the Joint U. S. 
Strategic Committee offered proof enough that Army and Navy 
planning officers could successfully work together from the 
beginning of a project. Colonel Maddocks hoped to see the 
planning sections of the War and Navy Departments reformed 
along parallel lines, with their corresponding components 
organized as joint committees that would treat almost all 
assignments as subjects for joint study. 


But if neither this suggestion nor his two alternative 
recommendations on the status of JUSSC were deemed acceptable, 


Colonel Maddocks was insistent that the example and experience 


of his committee as a full-time joint agency be retained. 
Although it would involve an abandonment of the ideal of a 
planning group occupied exclusively with strategy, he urged, 
at the least, that the committee be redesignated the "Joint 
Working Committee" of the Joint Staff Planners. It might 
undertake as much planning as possible on a truly joint 
basis under JPS direction. : 


These representations joined with other influences to 
direct General Wedemeyer's thought to the question of the 
proper place of the Joint U. S. Strategic Committee. Early 
in August the completed JUSSC study on action in the event 
of the collapse of Russia attracted very favorable attention 
and attested the capability of the committee in the field 
of strategy. During the same month the unsystematic use 
being made of the committee was perhaps emphasized by a 
protest raised against the fact that some directives were 
reaching the Joint U, S. Strategic Committee through 


irregular channels .16 


16, For the favorable reception of JUSSC's Russian 
study see particularly the laudatory remarks in (S) cy of 
Memo, Smith to Marshall and King, "Long-range Strategic 
Planning," 21 Aug 42, OPD 334.8 Jt. Strategic Cmte, case 1. 
The question of proper channels for the assignment of tasks 
to JUSSC was raised by Col Maddocks in (S) wns, JUSSC 118th 
Mtg, 17 Aug 42, item I 1. Gen Wedemeyer took the initiative 
in clearing up the misunderstanding at the JPS level. (Ss) 
Mns, JPS 29th Mtg, 19 Aug 42, item 9. 
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General Wedemeyer was prepared to admit that he and 
his colleagues on the Joint Staff Planners had little time 
to devote to long-range strategic thought and would benefit 
greatly from having this the exclusive and full-time task 
of a separate joint agency.17 The ultimate product of 
Staff deliberation in the War Department, approved by General 
Marshall and forwarded to the JCS :(cehabiiloe A on 19 October, 
was the paper that became JCS 133.1 


Titled "Reconstituion of the Joint U. S. Strategic 
Committee," JCS 133 proclaimed that the committee should 
be established "on a level and a basis which will insure 
continuous and concerted effort on the part of the members 
of the J.U.S.S.C. to provide timely and effective strategic 
guidance." It was noted that many JUSSC studies had 
hitherto borne little relation to the broader aspects of 
strategy and that the work of the members had often been 
interrupted by their assignment to various subcommittees, 
The proposed charter removed the Joint U. S. Strategic 
Committee from its previous subordination to JPS and 
placed it on a coordinate level reporting directly to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The agency would be directed 
by a senior committee of three, all officers of flag or 
general rank representating the Army, Navy, and Army 
Air Forces; the eight remaining members would be organized 
into subcommittees as desired. 


17. (S) Memo, Wedemeyer to ACofS OPD, "Long Range 
Strategic Planning," 8 Sep 42, OPD 334.8 Jt. Strategic 
Cmte, case 1, This memo was stamped "NOT USED," but 
apparently only as a result of Gen Handy's decision not 
to forward the enclosed memo presented for his signature. 

18. (S) Memo, ACofS OPD to CofS, "Reconstitution of 
Joint U. S. Strategic Committee," 18 Oct 42, w/added 
notations, OPD 334.8 Jt. Strategic Cmte, case 3. 
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The duties of the JUSSC will be to 
prepare and submit recommendations to 
insure that our basic strategical policy 
conforms to the developing situation and, 
upon the approval of such recommendations 
to prepare the necessary strategical 
plans.19 


The record of discussion of this paper at three succes- 
sive meetings gives an intimate picture of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff deliberating in the province of organizational 
theory. In the first exploration of the subject on 20 
October it was evident that the chiefs would not be satis- 
fied merely to dispose of JCS 133. Admiral King said that 
he "thoroughly appreciated the necessity for some reorgani- 
zation, 


Consideration tended to broaden to include problems 
other than the status of the Joint U. S. Strategic Commit- 
tee. General Marshall, whose staff had developed the paper, 
presented a matured opinion. There was no dissent from his 
statement that the Joint Staff Planners were engrossed in 
the details of production requirements and operational 
planning and did not have sufficient time to consider the 
longer future. What was needed, in his view, was "an organ- 
ization, with sufficient prestige and disassociated from 
current operations, which can obtain a good prespective by 
being allowed time for profound deliberation." Such a group 
to advise on over-all strategy would keep informed of cur- 
rent operations but would have no responsibility for 
detailed planning. 


This line of thought was supported by the Navy Planner, 
Admiral Cooke, who also broached the possibility of 
relieving the Joint Chiefs of Staff of some of their own 
burdens. He recommended that their deputies might be 


19. (Sdg R) JCS 133, Memo by CofS, "Reconstitution 
of Joint U. S. Strategic Committee," 19 Oct 42, CCS 334 
(2-20-42), Strong approval of this paper was expressed 
in (S) Memo, Maddocks to Wedemeyer, 26 Oct 42, ABC 020, 
OPD, WDGS (13 Jul 42) sec 3-J-a. 
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constituted as a committee with authority to give final 
approval to papers requiring decision as to detail, 
leaving to the Chiefs of Staff those decisions that in- 
volved an expression of policy.20 


This was an idea that had for some time been gaining 
currency. What Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain had 
called the "double banking" of the Chiefs of Staff had 
been adopted in the United Kingdom in the spring of 1940 
and must have been familiar to many American officers 
{rom observing the British staff system. One key officer 
who had embraced the idea was General Deane. fFarly in 
his tenure as JCS Secretary he had suggested as a means 
of lightening the agenda that the Deputy Chiefs of Staff 
might meet during the mornings of the regular JCS meeting 
days to act on papers that were either of minor importance 
or had to be sent to another agency before the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff could take final action.21 This proposal 
had been passed over, but the possibility of making 
greater use of the Vice Chief of Naval Operations, the 
Army Deputy Chief of Staff, and perhaps the Chief of 
General Arnold's Air Staff had not been forgotten, 


At the next JCS meeting Admiral King was not present, 
but his views were given by Vice Admiral Russell Willson. 
Admirai King saw two possibilities. One was along the 
lines previously sketched by General Marshall for "an 
entirely new agency, not involved in details, to keep a 
dispassionate outlook on the situation and to advise as 
to strategic trends." The other entailed a merger of the 
two ideas pursued at the last meeting. A group might be 
added below the Joint Chiefs but at a higher level than 
JPS that would perform the broad strategic planning 
duties envisioned in JCS 133 and also take action on all 
matters that in their judgment did not need to go to the 
Chiefs of Staff for decision. 


GENERAL MARSHALL said he feared that 


the designation of a group, which on the 
one hand was to dispassionately consider 


~. (S) Mns, JCS 38th Mtg, 20 Oct 42, item 3. 
21. (S) Memo, Deane to Leahy, "Agenda, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff," 5 Sep 42, CCS 310 (1-19-42 sec l. 
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matters of grand strategy and on the 
other hand was charged with the neces- 
sity of acquainting itself with matters 
of detail, would not be productive of 
the best results. 


Further discussion, however, indicated a general desire 
to accomplish both purposes.22 The ultimate result was 
to be the creation of two new JCS agencies but no 
definitive action on the reconstitution of JUSSC 
Suggested in JCS 133. 


At the meeting on 3 November attention returned brief- 
ly to the provisions of JCS 133. On an earlier occasion 
Admiral King had asked what effect the proposed arrangement 
would have on the functions of the Joint Staff Planners. 

He now pointed out that elevation of the Joint U. S. Stra- 
tegic Committee in the manner suggested would deprive the 
planners of their one permanent supporting agency.23 He 
went on to present a set of recommendations by Admiral 
Cooke that brought together several of the ideas already 
discussed, 


Admiral Cooke saw the need for an independent group 
of senior officers to advise the Chiefs of Staff on 
natlonal policy and world strategy; he also urged the use 
vf the Deputy Chiefs of Staff to make final decisions on 
matters not necessary for reference to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff themselves. As for the Joint U. S. Strategic 
Committee members, he felt that their difficulty lay not 
so much in their subordination to JPS as in the fact that 
their work in the strategic determination of production 
requirements and allocations consistently interfered with 
their functions with relation to strategic planning. 


. (S) Mns, JCS 39th Mtg, 27 Oct 42, item 8. 

23. (S) Mns, JCS 40th Mtg, 3 Nov 42, item 6. Appar- 
ently this thought had either occurred to Adm Leahy or 
its presentation by Adm King so impressed him that he 
wrote it down, for a briefing sheet used at the meeting 
bears the notation in Adm Leahy's autograph, "Who will do 
the planning work?" (S) Brief of JCS 133, 2 Nov 42, ccs 
334 (2-20-42). Adm King's earlier query appears in (S) 
Mns, JCS 38th Mtg, 20 Oct 42, item 3. 
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They might proceed successfully with the latter duties if 
the former were proscribed and assigned to a "Requirements 
and Allocations Group" under the Joint Staff Planners, 
This would give the Joint Staff Planners two permanent 
supporting agencies, 


General Marshall particularly urged the establishment 
of a senior group of three strategic planners, as mentioned 
by Admiral Cooke, and he added the suggestion that they 
operate under the immediate jurisdiction of Admiral Leahy. 
The need for such an agency at some level in the JCS organ- 
ization was by then generally accepted. Admiral King 
observed that the current work load of the Chief's of Staff 
and the Joint Staff Planners was so great that "there 
Should be somebody to keep them oriented with regard to the 
relationships between past, present, and, if possible, 
future operations."2 


The establishment of this group was the only specific 
decision of the meeting. It was to be accomplished by an 
immediate appointment of the three officers at the same 
time that the JCS Secretary was undertaking to draft their 
directive. Instructed to find a name that would differ- 
entiate the new body from the Joint U. S. Strategic Com- 
mittee, the Secretary tentatively chose "Joint Orientation 
Committee." In writing up the results of the meeting he 
recorded that the chiefs had 


Agreed to establish a Joint Orientation Com- 
mittee composed of three senior officers, 
one from the United States Navy and two from 
the United States Army, one of whom is to be 
a member of the Army Air Forces, for the 
purpose of keeping the Joint U. S. Chiefs of 
Staff advised on the soundness of our basic 
strategic policy in the light of the develop- 
ing situation, and on the strategy which 
should be adopted with respect to future 
operations. 


At the same time, it was decided to make no formal change 
in the functions or position of the Joint U. S. Strategic 


~~ oR, {(S) Mns, JCS 40th Mtg, 3 Nov 42, item 6. 
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Committee. It was supposed that with the creation of the 
Joint Orientation Committee and under the influence of 
awareness of the need for disengaging JUSSC from duties 
relating to requirements and allocations a more consist- 
ent devotion to strategic planning functions might be 
"accomplished gradually by process of evolution."25 


In the drafting of the directive for the Joint Orienta- 


tion Committee the name went through a succession of changes. 


By a final touch not entirely devoid of inspiration it 
emerged as the Joint Strategic Survey Committee (JSSC). The 
directive was ae by informal action and was published 
on 7 November 1942 as JCS 149/D,26 


Although it was accepted that there would normally be 
three JSSC members, the charter permitted four by defining 
the membership as "not more than two flag officers of the 
Navy and two general officers of the Army, one of whom will 
be from the Army Air Forces." The second Navy place had 
been written in at the behest of Admiral King to allow the 
seating of a naval aviator "when & if available & 
required."@7 The members were to be on full-time service, 
in offices in the Combined Chiefs of Staff building, it 
being stipulated that they wuld not be assigned any other 
regular duties. To keep themselves fully informed they 
were authorized to attend any meeting of the Joint or Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff or of the Joint or Combined Staff 
Planners that they desired. 


25. LLG: 

26. (S dg U) JCS 149/D, "Charter of the Joint Stra- 
tegic Survey Committee," 7 Nov 42. Development papers in- 
dicate that at one time the suggested title was "Joint 
United States Strategic Advisory Committee." Adm King 
struck out the words "United States"; then another hand, 
possibly that of VAdm Russell Willson, substituted "Survey" 
for "Advisory." (S) Dft by Gen Deane w/subsequent nota- 
tions, "Charter of the Joint United States Strategic 
Advisory Committee," 4 Nov 42. Both in CCS 334 JSSC 
(11-7-42). 

27. Notation by Adm King on (S) Dft by Gen Deane, 
"Charter of the Joint United States Strategic Advisory 
Committee," 4 Nov 42, ccS 334 JSSC (11-7-42). 
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it was impossible to state the functions of the Joint 
Strategic Survey Committee in other than the broadest 
terms. Keeping to the highest level of global considera- 
tion, the JSSC members were to reflect on the basic stra- 
tegy of the war, advising the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
their more immediate strategic decisions in the light of 
the developing and predictable situation while at the same 
time keeping them alert to the long-range implications of 
their actions. The uses of the committee would necessarily 
depend on the quality and inclination of its members. An 
optimum fulfillment would find them exercising military 
statemanship of the highest order in the effective trans- 
lation of national policy into strategic purposes. 


In the JCS discussions reference to the three prospec- 
tive members as “elder statesmen" of the military services 
had already become common.28 This characterization truly 
anticipated the actual selection of the members of the 
Joint Strategic Survey Committee, who were destined to 
serve without interruption throughout the war. Probably 
no more venerable military thinker could have been found 
to represent the Army than Lieutenant General Stanley D. 
Embick. For the Navy Admiral King relinquished his 
Deputy Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, Vice Admiral 
Russell Willson, while General Arnold nominated an officer 
whose exceptional qualities of mind were widely recognized, 
Major General Muir S. Fairchild. With this membership the 
Joint Strategic Survey Committee began in December its 
singularly useful and effective career.29 


The discussions that had resulted in the creation of 
the Joint Strategic Survey Committee had also indicated a 
general accord on the prospect of making more effective 
use of the Deputy Chiefs of Staff, but no formal action 
along that line had been taken. The idea came suddenly 


28. As for instance by Adm King in presenting Adm 
poner 6 recommendations. (S) Mns, JCS 40th Mtg, 3 Nov 42, 
item 6. 

29. Record of the appointment of the three members 
may be found in (C) Memo, Secy WDGS to Secy JCS, 12 Nov 
42; (UNK) Ltr, CofNavPers to Deputy CominCh, "Additinnal 
Duty," 11 Nov 42; (UNK) Memo, CG AAF to CofS, "Air Force 
Member of the Reconstituted Joint Strategic Committee," 

3 Nov 42. All in ccs 334 JSsc (11-7-42). 
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to fruition during a meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Starr 
with the heads of various civilian war agenéies on 8 
December 1942, In exchanges with Mr. Donald Nelson of the 
War Production Boird the question aroue ol how closer 
cooperation and speedier decision could be achieved be- 
tween his agency and the Joint Chiet's of Staff. Mr. 
Nelson pointed out that none of the liaison arrangements 
so far developed had lessened the requirement that all 
major problems of strategic guidance for the production 
agencies be referred to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
decision. He felt that the correspondence and adminis- 
trative time involved in this process accounted for much 
of the delay. At this point Admiral King and General 
Marshall proposed and elaborated upon the possibility of 
having the Deputy Chiefs of Staff sit with the Executive 
Committee of the War Production Board, with authority to 
make decisions in the name of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
regarding matters in which strategic direction was neces- 
sary. They turned immediately to General Deane with 
instructions to draft a directive to this purpose for 
JCS consideration. 30 


The process of formulating the directive for the 
Joint Deputy Chiefs of Staff (JDCS) made 1t clear enough 
that the chiefs did not regard the constitution of their 
deputles as simply an arrangement for dealing with the War 
Production Board. That particular duty, in fact, was soon 
stricken from the directive when some of its administra- 
tive implications were better understood.3l Admiral King's 
dictum that the primary function of the deputies was "to 
interpret and implement the known policies of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff" was written into their charter.32 In 


- (S) Mns, JCS Mtg with Chairmen of Civilian war 
Agencies, 8 Dec 42, item 3, CCS 334 JCS (11-10-42). 

31. Movement toward this amendment began within two 
days after the original approval of the JDCS directive. 
(S) Memo, Deane to Marshall, 13 Dec 42; (S dg R) JCS 164/1, 
Memo by CofS, "Functions of the Joint Deputy Chiefs of 

taff: Revision of Directive to the Joint Deputy Chiefs of 
Staff," 14 Dec 42. Both in CCS 334 JDCS (12-9-42). The 
pertinent paragraph was dropped from the directive as a 
result of (S) Mns, JCS 46th Mtg, 15 Dec 42, item 7. 

32. (S) Memo, Cdr R. E. Libby, Aide to CominCh, to 
Deane, 10 Dec 42, CCS 334 JDCS (12-9-42). 
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general they were authorized to act on matters requiring 
decision that were referred to them by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff through the Secretariat. In taking action of a 
final character it was required that the Joint Deputy 
Chiefs of Staff be in unanimous agreement, both as to the 
decision taken and as to attesting that further review by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff was unnecessary. 


The directive incorporating the Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations, the Army Deputy Chief of Staff, and the Chief 
of the Air Staff as the Joint Deputy Chiefs of Staff was 
approved by informal action and published on 11 December 
1942 as JCS 164/D.33 The original members, therefore, 
were Vice Admiral F. J. Horne, Lieutenant General Joseph T. 
McNarney, and Major General George E. Stratemeyer. 


The creation of the Joint Strategic Survey Committee 
in November and the Joint Deputy Chiefs of Staff in 
December held considerable promise of alleviating some of 
the congestion and inconstancy that had marked JCS 
operations during 1942. still these developments had done 
little to ease the disaffection of the members of the Joint 
U. S. Strategic Committee. They continued work on their 
major study of long-term measures for the defeat of Japan 
while engaging in other assignments further removed from 
strategic planning. While there was renewed mention among 
the Joint Staff Planners during November of the principle 
that only as a matter of urgency should JUSSC members be 
assigned work other than that directly related to broad 
strategic planning, there seemed to be little reduction 
in the number of urgent occasions.3 


During this period, also, awareness was growing of 
the extent to which the basic strategic policy of the 


. (S dg R) JCS 164/D, "Directive: Functions of the 
Joint Deputy Chiefs of Staff," 11 Dec 42. After the amend- 
ment noted in fn 31, above, the paper appeared as (S dg R) 
JCS 164/2/D, "Directive: Functions of the Joint Deputy Chiefs 
of Staff," 16 Dec 42, Both in CCS 334 JDCS (12-9-42), 
34. (S) Memo, Wedemeyer to Cooke, "J.U.S.S.C.," 21 
Nov 42, ABC 020 OPD, WDGS (13 Jul 42) see 3-J-a. 
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United Nations had been rendered indefinite by the. TORCH 
decision, which had largely set aside the BOLERO concept.35 
At a JUSSC meeting on 26 October it was proposed that the 
committee on its own initiative compose and submit a short 
paper defining United Nations strategy. The idea was not 
well received. Some members pointed out that future 
courses of action must necessarily remain indefinite until 
the outcome of the Guadalcanal and North African operations 
was better known. It was suggested that the time was 
‘either two months late or one month early" for the writing 
of such a paper. A more fundamental pessimism was expressed 
by one member who lacked assurance that a strategy defined 
by the mllitary planners and approved by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff would be followed out with forthright consistency, 
without being "interfered with by whims and Winston 
Churchil1."3 


A few weeks later General Wedemeyer urged the neces- 
sity of defining a clear-cut strategic concept on his 
colleagues in the Joint Staff Planners. In setting up a 
study for this purpose they appointed a special group of 
officers rather than_assigning it to the Joint U. S. 
Strategic Committee.37 At a subsequent JUSSC meeting a 
member ruefully observed that the committee had "missed 
the boat" by taking up the study of means of defeating 
Japan. If, after studying the consequences of a Russian 
collapse, they had turned instead to a survey of future 
strategy on the opposite assumption--that Russia remained 
firm--they "would now_be ready with the answer which every- 
one is looking for."3 


Late in November, however, the. Joint U. S. Strategic 
Committee received instructions that seemed to place it 
firmly on the level that its members considered proper. 
At a Combined Staff Planners discussion of the need for a 
clear-cut basic strategy it was decided that the U. S. 
members would direct JUSSC "to evolve a broad strategic 


. see, for instance, the discussions in (S) Mns, 
JPS 32nd Mtg, 31 Aug 42, item 1, and (S) Mns, JPS 42nd 
Mtg, 21 Oct 42, item 1. 
36. (S) Mns, JUSSC 145th Mtg, 26 Oct 42, item 3. 
37. (S) Mns, JPS 46th Mtg, 18 Nov 42, item 4 
38. (S) Mns, JUSSC 153rd Mtg, 23 Nov 42, item 3. 
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concept involving the employment of the combined forces of 
the United Nations for the defeat of their enemies," to be 
coordinated later with British views .39 


The undertaking of this task soon revealed the extent 
to which the higher duties the JUSSC members had conceived 
for themselves had now become the province of the "elder 
statesmen" of the Joint Strategic Survey Committee. Having 
noted that the latter group was already engaged in prepar- 
ing a similar over-all plan, JUSSC decided to inquire of 
Admiral Cooke and General Wedemeyer whether the planner 
desired the Joint U. S. Strategic Committee to proceed,40 


At the next meeting it was reported that Admiral 
Cooke considered it useful for the committee to continue, 
believing that if there was an overlapping of functions 
between the two agencies the duplication would then be 
clearly demonstrated. Discussion continued within the 
Joint U. S. Strategic Committee, however, leading to a 
general admission that the Joint Strategic Survey Com- 
mittee now cierenece many of the functions to which JUSSC 
had aspired.41 


This condition heightened the desire of the JUSSC 
members for a clarification of their status. Their opinion 
found expression in a paper drafted by their senior Navy 
member, Captain C. J. Moore, who had joined the committee 
late in August and whose thought on the organizational 
needs of the Joint Chiefs of Staff placed him in consider- 
able accord with Colonel Maddocks. Captain Moore's paper, 
titled "A Proposed National War Planning System," was dis- 
cussed and approved by the Joint U. S. Strategic Committee 


. (S) Mns, CPS 38th Mtg, 26 Nov 42, item 3. 
ho: ¢(s) mms? JUSSC 156th Mtg, 4 Dec 42, item 1. 
41. (S$) Mns, JUSSC 157th Mtg, 8 Dec 42, item 1; (Ss) 
Mns, JUSSC 161st Mtg, 14 Dec 42, item 1; (S) Mns, JUSSC 


163rd Mtg, 17 Dec 42, item 2. 
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and submitted to the Joint Staff Planners, where it was 
published on 19 December 1942 as JPS 97.42 


The paper by Cuptain Moore would accomplish the 
deslred clarification of the status of JUSSC, but within 
the f'ramework of a much broader conception of the need 
for a balanced and well-articulated war planning system. 
In JPS 97, the ideal procedure was pictured as an ordered 
progression beginning with the definition of general war 
aims and following through to detailed current operational 
planning, with each step dependent on the preceding one. 
The first stage was the determination of the national 
concept of the war, based on a true assessment of national 
interests and national objectives. This concept of the 
war would become the guiding directive for the employment 
of all the political, economic, psychological, and mili- 
tary power of the United States. For the military high 
command the next step would be the derivation of a stra- 
tegic policy. This in turn would be supported by stra- 
tegic plans, which would point the way to future operation 
plans and finally to current operation plans. 


In Captain Moore's paper the assignment of these 
suecessive functions was outlined as follows: 


(a) To the Joint Strategic Survey Committee: 


(1) Study and interpret as necessary or 
desirable the National Concept of the War. 

(2) Prepare and keep current a Strategic 
Military Policy for the Conduct of the War. 


(b) To the Joint U. S. Strategic Committee: 


2, (S) JPS 97, Memo by JUSSC, "A Proposed National 
War Planning System," 19 Dec 42, CCS 381 (12-19-42). 
JUSSC discussion of the paper is given in (S) Mns, JUSSC 
16lst Mtg, 14 Dec 42, item 1; approval is recorded in 
(S) Mns, JUSSC 163rd mtg, 17 Dec 42, item 1, 
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(1) Prepare strategic plans =r provide 
strategic direction upon which future oper- 
ation pleas or current opcration plans may 
be based. 43 


vor the next step 1t wus recommended that a "Joint Future 
Operation Planning Committee" be created, composed of the 
members of the Future Plans Section of the Plans Division 
of CominCh Headquarters and members of the Strategy Section 
of Army OPD. The final step of detailed current operation- 
al planning would occur within the War and Navy Department 
staffs. 


No significant action followed from the consideration 
of JPS 97 by the Joint Staff Planners, but their handling 
of the paper in itself provides an indication of some of 
the limitations under which the planning machinery was 
operating by December 1942. The paper outlining "A Pro- 
posed National War Planning System" was examined in detail 
and somewhat amended at a JPS meeting on 23 December. The 
group agreed, "contingent upon the subsequent concurrence 
of Admiral Cooke," to forward the amended paper to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff with a favorable recommendation. 44 
Three days later word was received that the Navy Planner, 
Admiral Cooke, did not concur in the action of the members 
who had been present on 23 December, and the subject re- 
mained on the agenda. At the following meeting on 30 
December, with the Navy Planner again absent, action was 
deferred. It was reported that some of the Army represent- 
atives were undertaking to redraft the paper and would 
Supply Admiral Cooke with a copy informally. Four weeks 
passed before the subject was mentioned again.4+5 


3. (S) JPS 97, Memo by JUSSC, "A Proposed National 
War Planning System," 19 Dec 42, CCS 381 (12-19-42). 

4u, (S) Mns, JPS 51st Mtg, 23 Dec 42, item 3. A 
reccrd of the changes made in the paper may be found in 
(S) Memo, Wedemeyer to ACofS OPD, "Decisions of Joint Staff 
Planners at 51st meeting, Wednesday, December 23, 1942," 
23 Dec 42, OPD 334.8 Joint Staff Planners. 

45, (S) Memo, Secy JPS to Wedemeyer, "A Proposed Nation- 
al War Planning System," 26 Dec 42, CCS 381 (12-19-42); (S) 
Mns, JPS 52nd Mtg, 30 Dec 42, item 5; (S) Mns, JPS 56th Mtg, 
27 Jan 43, item 7; at the 56th meeting the subject was re- 
moved from the agenda since it had been superseded by a 
project for complete reconsideration of the JCS committee 
structure, 
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The indecisive action caused by the absence of one 
of the authoritative officers was characteristic of the 
part-time nature of the JPS membership. In every-case, 
service with the Joint Staff Planners was in addition 
to regular duties within the War or Navy Department, and 
the officers had in fact been assigned by virtue of those 
regular duties. The responsibilities carried by Admiral 
Cooke in his regular service capacity were particularly 
extensive. He was the director of all planning activi- 
ties in CominCh Headquarters, which led him into many 
concerns aside from the joint and combined matters being 
treated within the JCS system, and he attended the JCS 
meetings and served as an intimate advisor of Admiral 
King. Yet the very prominence of his duties and the 
absence of provision for the delegation of responsibili- 
ties made him the one naval officer who could speak with 
authority in the field of planning. Hence Admiral Cooke's 
assignment included functioning as the Navy Planner--the 
Senior naval member on the Joint Staff Planners and among 
the U. S. representatives at the combined planning level. 
But during the last seven months of 1942 he was able to 
attend only twelve of the 35 JPS meetings and less than 
one-third of the sessions of the combined planners. 


Rasically this record was an expression of the pres- 
sures of his extensive administrative and planning duties, 
but on some occasions Admiral Cooke must have made a con- 
selous decision between continuing the work before him 
and attending a scheduled JPS meeting. In doing so it is 
unlikely that he escaped being influenced by the fact that 
his presence, while it might expedite business, was not 
really required to insure that his convictions and the 
interests of the Navy were not overborne. As the Navy 
Planner he retained a full power of decision that pre- 
vented any major measure from receiving JPS approval 
without his assent, and the other naval members of the 
Joint Staff Planners were under his guidance. Similar 
powers were held by the Army Planner, but General Wedemeyer 
had found himself able to attend nearly all the JPS and 
CPS meetings. This was largely because his regular duties 
within the War Department General Staff had been more 
closely tailored to a central concern with joint and com- 
bined planning. 


The constancy of the Army Planner in this regard was 
in fact unusual. With the addition of the Requirements 
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Representatives in mid-October 1942 the number of officers 
expected to appear at the sessions of the Joint Staff Plan- 
ners had been increased to eleven. The difficulty of 
fitting together the part-time activities of so many busy 
individuals had soon become evident. The incomplete 
attendance at JPS meetings found an. extreme example in the 
two December meetings at which JPS 97 was discussed. At 
the 23 December gathering six were present, while at the 
meeting one week later there were five regular members 
and one deputized representative; of the total of eleven 
members only three were present on both occasions. This 
record was not mitigated by any consistent use of 
deputies. It was of particular note that in the fre- 
quent ubsence ol’ Admiral Cooke the next senior naval mem- 
ber was qualified to represent his views but was not 
normally authorized to act in his stead. 


These conditions had their effect on the speed and 
assurance with which the Joint Staff Planners were able 
to dispose of their agenda, but for that matter it often 
appeared that the ideal of rapid action was not foremost 
in the minds of the members. Amidst their many distrac- 
tions and pressures the Joint Staff Planners had not main- 
tained the alert receptiveness to new operational methods 
that would have indicated a constant regard for the ex- 
pedition of their business. They met once weekly, follow- 
ing an unusually regular schedule. While a set meeting 
date made it easier for the various members to arrange to 
be present, the system lacked flexibility. Special 
sessions were rarely convened, so that any deferred action 
was normally delayed for seven days. Perhaps the only 
uotible advance in procedure during 1942 had been the 
declsion in September to have the JPS Secretary arrange 
with Admiral Cooke and General Wedemeyer for the appoint- 
ment of subcommittee members immediately upon the receipt 
of each planning assignment rather than withholding the 
matter for formal action at the next regular meeting. 46 


By the end of 1942 the length of time being required 
for the processing of joint planning papers was beginning 
to attract attention. While the elemental difficulty of 
many of the complex planning tasks may not be disregarded 
in any assessment of the situation, it is apparent that 


46. (S) Mns, JPS 34th Mtg, 9 Sep 42, item 14. 
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inadequate concern for the elimination of administrative 
time lags was a contributing factor, 


A wore profound influence, however, was the lack of 
Mull conyrulty between traditional Amorican staff prac- 
tices and the reyguirements of the British committee 
system. The Combined Chiefs of Staff organization was 
admittedly an adaptation of the British committee system, 
and correspondence with the form of CCS had been a control- 
ling influence in the development of the agencies of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. But the substance of activity 
that the Americans brought to these forms, especially in 
the realm of the Joint Staff Planners, was often incom- 
patible with the particular values of the committee 
system. 


As practiced by the British this system accorded 
full responsibility to the constituted committee as a 
corporate body. Its members by a free expression of 
thought and in their own right worked out an agreed paper; 
in an instance of unresolvable differences of opinion they 
rendered a full exposition of the opposed views for 
decvilston by higher authority. Ordinarily, however, 
opliatons were modified in discussion, A British officer 
usuilly had no hesitation In endorsing what seemed the 
best possible set of committee recommendations, even 
though they might be a disappointment to the original 
hopes of his service superiors. 


The members of American planning committees were not 
accustomed to such freedom. By training and staff doc- 
trine they were constrained to think of themselves as 
agents charged with representing the views of their 
superiors with the most effective argumentation that 
could be devised. A system predicated on gaining the con- 
currence of several virtually autonomous authorities was 
the one most familiar to American staff officers. To 
follow similar principles in committee work meant that an 
objection from any quarter had to be seriously regarded. 
Thus, in effect, the committee was not to produce the best 
paper possible within a reasonable time, but a "perfect" 
paper, in which all differences had been adjusted to the 
satisfaction of the various superiors. 


The members were seldom free to pursue this objective 
with detachment. Any over-all responsibility that they 
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might feel for the outcome of the committee's work was 
strongly tempered by the fact that each was under obliga- 
tion to see that the paper produced was acceptable to his 
own superior on all major points. The American committee 
officer frequently entered a meeting as the advocate of a 
set of proposals on which he was not at liberty to yield 
without further instructions from his chief. If other 
members were equally committed, deadlock and repetitious 
argument rather than effective deliberation were likely 
to follow, and deadlock meant delay. 


One striking example of this difficulty at the com- 
bined level had been brought privately to the attention of 
General Marshall late in September 1942 by Field Marshal 
Sir John Dill. The head of the British Joint Staff Mission 
had asked one of his subordinates for "a report as to how 
the settlement of the Persian Railway affair, which seemed 

. to be a simple matter, took so long."47 


The problem was that of working out a command arrange- 
ment to cover the situation in which the U. S. Army was to 
take control of the development and operation of transpor- 
tation facilities in the Persian Gulf region, which was 
an area of British strategic responsibility. Without 
sketching the details, it may be said that the development 
of recommendations on this matter within the Combined Staff 
Planners became complicated and acrimonious owing largely 
to the inflexibility of the American participants. Midway 
in the process the Americans produced a draft paper that 
had received the concurrence of their several superiors 
after painstaking adjustment. Apparently on the grounds 
that this agreement represented the only possible equilib- 
rium of such conecurrences and that any change would 
present an insuperable problem of renegotiation on the 
American side, the U. S. members refused to entertain the 
legitimate criticisms and amendments proposed by the 
British planners. With the Combined Staff Planners in 
deadlock an agreeable solution was finally reached by 
less formal consultations mainly outside the combined plan- 
ning organization. 


Z7. ("Secret and Personal") Ltr, Dill to Marshall, 23 
Sep 42, w/encl, (S) Memo, Brigadier V. Dykes to Dill, 22 
Sep 42, OPD Exec file 10, item 65. This subject was initi- 
ated by (S) CCS 109, Memo by RBCOS, "Development of Persian 
Transportation Facilities," 2 Sep 42, and may be followed 
in the CPS 46 series of papers, CCS 530 Persia (9-2-42) 
see l. 
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Brigadier Dykes, the author of the report to Sir 
John Dill, stressed the unsoundness of this procedure. 
He wrote that "if either side has to come to a planning 
meeting with a so-called draft paper which they are not 
empowered, or willing, to alter in any way whatsoever, 
the whole purpose of combined planning is lost." With 
his customary grace and measured reasonableness Sir 
John Dill reviewed the difficulty in the personal note 
by which he transmitted the Dykes report to General 
Marshall. 


What I think we want to avoid is too 
rigid instructions to these specially 
selected and able officers - the Planners. 
They must have some discretion to modify 
their views in the light of argument. I 
look on the Planners as people who are 
trying to seek the best solution in the 
common cause to any problem put to them, 
When they disagree on major points - and 
all Combined and even Joint Boards are 
bound at times to disagree - I suggest 
that they should refer back to their re- 
spective Chiefs of Staff, when I could 
come and see you and/or King - or, if the 
matter were purely a naval one, Cummingham 
could see King. If we cannot find a 
satisfactory solution, that ya be that! 
But I fancy we usually will. 


Undoubtedly these presentations registered with some 
effect in the mind of General Marshall and may be credited 
with influencing the opinions he was to express at a later 
stage. 


There was another difference between British and 
American staff practice that lessened the effectiveness of 
U. S. representation at the combined level. When preparing 
for discussions with the Americans in Combined Staff Plan- 
ners meetings the British first worked out an agreed view 
by the type of committee deliberation just described. 


4B. ("Secret and Personal"), Ltr, Dill to Marshall, 
23 Sep 42, OPD Exec file 10, item 65. 
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> Thenceforward British spokesmen would present a united 
front, without dissent and without reopening at the com- 
blned Jevel the arguments they had settled in their pri- 
vate consultations, But the U. S. representatives carried 
to the combined level the same devotion to the views of 
their individual superiors that conditioned their joint 
work. As a result the Americans often entered a CPS meet- 
Si ing without a previously agreed stand. 


An extreme example of this occurred during CPS dis- 
cussions in December 1942 of possible operations subse- 
quent to TORCH. At one point the British members present- 
ed their view in a single memorandum. The Americans pre- 
sented three. One was by the U. S. Army Air Force members 
of CPS, and another was offered by the U. S. naval air 
officer. The third was "Prepared by Some of the U. S. 
Army Members of the Combined Staff Planners."49 when 
opposed to this fragmented representation the united front 
of the British was unusually effective. The British paper 
in such a situation was likely to coincide with some of 
the points in each of the American presentations. Hence 
the arguing position of the United Kingdom representatives 


was excellent, and their paper was likely to be accepted 
In the end, 


One central observer of these activities was the U. S. 
Secretary of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, Brigadier 
General John R. Deane. Among other things, he had been 
intimately involved in the roundabout consultations by 
which the "Persian Railway affair" had actually been 
settled. This incident had occurred during the first weeks 
of General Deane's service, and it may well have intensi- 
fied the new secretary's interest in detecting shortcomings 
and suggesting improvements in the JCS machinery. His 
predecessor, General Bedell Smith, had been principally 
concerned with getting the organization into operation. It 
was natural that General Deane should be inclined to pursue 
the question of how and how well the JCS machinery was 
functioning when he took charge of the Secretariat in 
September 1942, The main evidences of the dissatisfaction 


49, All four memorandums were enclosures to (S) CPS 


49/2, Note by Secys, "Planning for Operations Subsequent 
to 'TORCH',” 5 Dee 42, CCS 381 (11-16-42), 
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of the Joint U. S. Strategic Committee soon came to his 
attention. He was a party to the first efforts at 
amelioration, culminating in the erection of the Joint 
Strategic Survey Committee and the Joint Deputy Chief's 
of Staff during November and December 1942, 


By the year's end, at the same time that Captain 
Moore's paper on "A Proposed National War Planning System" 
was being submitted to JPS, General Deane was preparing to 
place his own conclusions before the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The draft memorandum he produced on 20 December 1942 was 
devoted entirely to the Joint Staff Planners and the Joint 
U. S. Strategic Committee and opened with a survey of 
their functions during the preceding months. 


a. Joint Staff Planners. 


The bulk of the work of this committee 
has been devoted to what might be described 
as "miscellaneous planning. 


It has studied and recommended upon such 
questions as: allocation of aircraft; allo- 
cation of landing craft; requirements for muni- 
tions; adjustment of the shipbuilding program; 
psychological warfare plans; and a vast number 
of other nonrelated subjects. In addition it 
has undertaken some strategic planning. The 
weaknesses in the operation of the Joint Staff 


Planners have been: 


(1) Their studies and recommen- 
dations have, perhaps, not always 
represented the best and most expert 
though on the subject at hand. 


(2) At times they have become 
factional regarding the interests 
of their respective services as a 
cumulative result of attempting to 
compose disagreements. 


(3) They have sometimes entered 
on their deliberations with instruc- 
tions from higher authority or with 
fixed and preconceived ideas. 
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(4) The members who are author- 
ized to come to an agreed recommenda- 
tion have frequently been too busy to 
attend meetings. The result has been 
that the conclusions arrived at dur- 
ing such meetings have been nullified 
through the veto of a member who re- 
viewed the paper following the regular 
session of the committee. 


b. Joint Strategic Committee. 


This is now a full-time working subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Staff Planners. It was 
originally set up to make strategic studies 
and to make plans for future operations. 
Actually most of its time has been spent on 
studies regarding the relation of supply to 
strategy and on studies of a variety of non- 
related matters referred to it by the Joint 
Staff Planners. On its own initiative it 
has made some excellent studies on future 
plans, but these were not particularly 
timely and received scant consideration from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff.50 


Description of the remedial measures recommended by 
General Deane must be deferred until it is recounted how 
his efforts merged with others in bringing about a general 
reconsideration of the JCS committee structure. The JCS 
Secretary had drafted his paper with the thought of having 
it sponsored by General Marshall, but it proved to be only 
one of several widely related studies that were converging 
upon the office of the Chief of Staff. Another was a 
memorandum submitted to General Marshall_on 7 January 1943 
by the Army Planner, General Wedemeyer.2! Its author had 


50. Dft memo, Deane to JCS, "Reconstitution of Commit- 
tees," 20 Dec 42, CCS 300 (1-25-42) sec 2. 

51. (S) Memo, Wedemeyer to CofS, "Reconstitution of 
Supporting Planning Agencies of the Jaint Chiefs of Staff," 
7 Jan 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) see 1. It is a warrantable sur- 
mise that Gen Marshall, or perhaps Gen McNarney, had asked 
for the several studies that came to OCS in early Jan 43. 
No support for this assumption has been found in available 
records, but the file most likely to contain evidence is 
currently reported lost by AGO DRB /Nov 517). 
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apparently been pondering the best means of bringing about 
effective combined planning ever since the subject was 
opened with him by Colonel Maddocks some months earlier, 
mid General Wedemeyer’ admitted that he had "cxpertenecd 
gome diffieulty in arriving at . dofinite coneept of the 
manner in which our war plans should be evolved and the 
organization of committees required for such purpose," 
His reflection had most recently been stimulated by the 
appearance of Captain Moore's paper, JPS 97, before the 
Joint Staff Planners. The memorandum of 7 January was in 
fact a broad revision of JPS 97. Like General Deane's 
paper, it dealt with the proper role and possible exten- 
sion of the central planning agencies, the Joint Staff 
Planners and the Joint U. S. Strategic Committee, and 
their relation to the Joint Strategic Survey Committee. 


But there was yet another line of thought, of less 
profound purpose than these two studies looking to an ideal 
reconstitution of the planning agencies. A desire for more 
apparent system and standardization had arisen from an OPD 
survey of the terms of reference of the several JCS com- 
mittees.52 The committee charters had been found to vary 


». The OPD survey is referred to in various memos, 
particularly (S) Memo, Actg CofS (McNarney) to Sect JCS, 
"War Planning Agencies," 8 Jan 42, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 1. 
With little doubt the compilation referred to was (S) 
folder, Alice Miller and Maj D. C. Fahey, Jr., OPD, "Back- 
ground, Existing Authority, Functions, Organization and 
Membership of the CCS and their Supporting Agencies," 22 
Oct 42, revised 12 Jan 43, ABC 381 United Nations (23 Jan 
43) sec 1. It is interesting to note that when the first 
issue of the OPD compilation appeared in Oct 42 a JCS Sect 
member suggested that "for the sake of simplicity, uniform- 
ity, and clarity, it would be desirable to prepare a J.C.S. 
paper formally establishing the Joint U. S. Chiefs of Staff, 
and then run a series of slant papers from this basic paper, 
each slant paper to be the basis. of authority establishing 
the various supporting agencies.' (UNK) Memo, Lt Col T. W. 
Hammond, Jr., JCS Sect, to eel "Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and its Supporting Agencies," 30 Oct 42, CCS 300 (1-25-42) 
sec 1. As will be related in the next chapter, this is 
essentially what was done in May 43 under the JCS 202 


series. 
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considerably in form and in the accuracy with which they 
described the current functions of the agencies. Some 
committees, in fact, did not have written charters and 
derived their membership, duties, and responsibilities 
only Indirectly. To bring, these charters up to date by 
a systematic revision was an evident requirement for 
good military administration, At the same time the 
relationships among the JCS agencies and the appropri- 
ateness of their memberships might be reviewed. 


A broad project for general restudy and reconstitu- 
tion of all the Be ere agencies was proposed to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on January 1943 by Lieutenant 
General Joseph T. McNarney, Acting Chief of Staff of the 
Army.53 His memorandum generally stressed the need for 
better order and greater uniformity in the committee 
charters; it also presented as annexes the two papers 
relating specifically to reorganization of the planning 
agencies that had been written by General Deane and 
General Wedemeyer. These papers were published as JCS 
202 on 16 January 1943.54 


Two days later a suggestion was received, the accept- 
ance of which may have been crucial in assuring timely and 
etfective results from the projected reconsideration of 
the .JCS committee structure. Captain C. J. Moore, the 
senior naval member of JUSSC, submitted a memorandum in 
which he questioned the advisability of placing the study 
in the hands of the Joint Staff Planners, as had been 
recommended by General McNarney in JCS 202.55 Among the 
considerations noted by Captain Moore that might tend to 
disqualify the Joint Staff Planners for this task was the 
fact that the annex written by one of their own members, 
General Wedemeyer, was a main component of the papers to 
be studied. More than that, the question of their own 
functions would necessarily be a central problem in their 
deliberations. He observed that the Joint Staff Planners 


53. (S) Memo, Actg CofS (McNarney) to Sect JCS, "War 
Planning Agencies," 8 Jan 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 1. 


54, (S) JCS 202, Note by Secys, "War Planning Agencies," 
16 Jan 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 1. 


55. (S) Memo, Moore to DSecy JCS, "War Planning 
Agencies," 18 Jan 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) see 1, 
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were even then in a state of indecision over the paper on 
"A Proposed National War Planning System," which dealt 
with this very matter. Also, it did not seem wholly 
appropriate that the planners should reach a judgement on 
the effectiveness and proper functions of groups senior 
to them, such as the Joint Strategic Survey Committee. 


Captain Moore thought that in these circumstances 
it was probable that any set of recommendations produced 
by the Joint Staff Planners in response to JCS 202 would 


have to be restudied and reworked by some other authority. 


By its very nature the project for reappraising the JCS 
machinery could best be handled outside the regular 
committee system. Captain Moore recommended that the 
responsibility be placed exclusively in the hands of the 
Joint Deputy Chiefs of Staff. The detailed work might 
be undertaken by a special committee of four, composed 
of one member nominated by each Deputy Chief and one 
representing the JCS Secretariat. 


Since the Joint Chiefs of Staff themselves were away 
from Washington attending the Casablanca Conference, the 
meeting of the Deputy Chiefs of Staff on 19 January 1943 
was accounted a regular JCS meeting. On that occasion 
Admiral Horne gave a resume of the papers included in JCS 
202; he spoke in support of the course recommended by 
Captain Moore as against that of referring the subject 
to the Joint Staff Planners in the usual manner. General 
McNarney recognized that the suggestion of appointing a 
special committee "was made in the interests of arriving 
more quickly at recommendations which would express a 
broader viewpoint than would be provided by the Joint 
Staff Planners who, because of their divided interest, 
would probably reach an impasse." In the name of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff they formally remanded JCS 202 to 
the Joint Deputy Chiefs of Staff with instructions to 
appoint a working committee of four. During the dis- 
cussion Admiral Willson had stressed the point that "the 
special committee should take into consideration the 
British committee organization which the U, S, would have 
to parallel to a considerable degree ."56 


—— 36. (S) Ms, JCS /TDCS7 50th Mtg, 19 Jan 43, item 8. 
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On 20 January 1943 the special committee was appointed 
and given a directive. It began work immediately on a 
broad study of the "charters and functions of alli agencies 
within the cognizance and under the jurisdiction of the 
Joint U. S. Chiet's of Staff," with tne object of recom- 
mending improvements .57 


Thus was begun a project of profound importance in 
the organizational history of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
It was to generate intensive investigation and discussion 
throughout the first six months of 1943. The detailed 
account of the resulting determinations and of the numerous 
organizational ideas considered in the course of the sur- 
vey will be presented in the next chapter. 


- (S dg R) JCS 202/1/D, "Directive: War Planning 
Agencies," 20 Jan 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 1. 
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Chapter xI 
The JCS Reorganization of may 1943 


During 1942 the work of the planning committees sup- 
porting the Jcint Chiefs of Staff had not been satisfac- 
tory. The organization was immature and was hampered in 
its development by the lack of an aggressive disposition 
to extend and adjust the responsibilities and procedures 
of the committees. To be sure, operations did not grind 
to a standstill simply because of inadequacies in the JCS 
committee system. Much work was done, and it was often 
of the highest quality. But these results were achieved 
largely by the extraordinary efforts of individual offi- 
cers. The disabilities of the American system were 
particularly noticeable when matched against the skilled 
performance of the British planners at the combined level. 


By the end of the year the need for reconsideration 
of ousanizatilon and procedures was being recognized. An- 
olher Intluence arose fron the simple fact that the chart- 
crs of many of the committees were out of date. Early in 
1943 the Jolnt Deputy Chiefs of Staff decided that thorough 
study was required, and on 20 January they appointed a 
special committee for the purpose. phe membership was 
named in its directive, JCS 202/1/p,1 


Captain C. J. Moore, the senior naval member of the 
Joint U. S. Strategic Committee, was chairman of the group. 
His colleagues were Colonel Frank N. Roberts and Colonel 
Charles P. Cabell from the Army and the Army Air Forces 
and Commander L. R. McDowell representing the JCS Secre- 
tariat. A junior officer of unusual ability, Lieutenant 
C. F. Barber, USNR, served as secretary of the group. The 


~ 1. (S dg R) JCS 202/1/D, "Directive: War Planning 
Agencies," 20 Jan 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 1. The problems 
of the JCS planning committees during 1942 and the steps 
leading to the JDCS decision have been described in ch X. 
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broad terms of their directive called upon them to "under- 
take a study of the charters and functions of all agencies 
within the cognizance and under the jurisdiction of the 
Joint U. S. Chiefs of Staff," with the object of recommend- 
ing improvements. 


At the same time a memorandum was circulated to each 
JCS committee instructing that the new working group be 
supplied with a copy of the committee's current terms of 
reterence, "with comment as to its adequacy and recommend- 
ations for any changes deemed desirable. In addition the 
Colt cugene Les were invited to submit more generul recom- 
mendations "regarding the functions of othcr committees and 
their inter-relation one to another, or any other 
suggestions for improvement of the war planning system. "2 


The special working group appointed by the Joint 
Deputy Chiefs of Staff on 20 January 1943 soon became 
known as the "Committee on War Planning Agencies" and be- 
gan issuing a series of papers for internal use that bore 
the designation "CWPA," By this means the requested 
reports from the several JCS committees were published when 
received, and other information papers, draft charters, and 
sets of comments were reproduced to facilitate the work of 
the committee. Assimilating this mass of information, 
Suggestion, and commentary and applying rigorous thought 
to the organizational needs and problems of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the group headed by Captain Moore produced a 
draft report by 8 March 1943 that was submitted in final 
form to the Joint Deputy Chiefs of Staff four days later. 
Nearly sixty pages long, it provided a critique of the 
operations of the JCS machinery to date and offered a set 
of charters, standardized in form and predicated on recon- 
sidered principles, for all the existing and proposed 
committees, 


Then began a course of careful scrutiny. While certain 
aspects were being studied by the Joint Staff Planners and 
within the War Department General Staff, Admiral King sub- 
mitted a set of initial comments and amendments. Following 
a discussion of the papers at the JCS meeting on 6 April 
tney were referred to the Joint Strategic Survey Committee 


2. (S) Memo, DSecy JCS to /all JCS agencies7, 20 Jan 
43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 1. 
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for review. In its report on 24 April JSSC suggested a 
number of changes in detail and made some comment on the 
rationale of the JCS organization. Still further amend- 
ments were forthcoming from both General Marshall and 
Admiral King before the JCS meeting on 4 May. At that 
time the charter. for the Joint Administrative Committee, 
a new agency complementing the Joint Staff Planners, was 
approved as a matter of urgency. 


At the end of another long session on 10 Mey the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff approved directives for nearly all 
the remaining committees and reached certain other deter- 
minations concerning the JCS organization. Discussion 
continued until mid-June, however, on the desirability 
of submitting a basic definition of the functions of the 
Joint Chiefs themselves to the President, ending at last 
in an affirmative decision. The transformation of the 
JCS committee structure in accordance with the new set 
of charters and the working out of various secondary 
results followed in the succeeding months, 


The reorganization of May 1943 introduced greater 
uniformity and coherence into the JCS structure. It 
formalized agencies that had been operating by infer- 
ential authority and gave recognition to practices and 
relationships that had developed since the original 
directives were issued, setting forth the results ina 
standardized set of charters. More important still was 
the fact that the reorganization embodied the outcome 
of long deliberations on the proper conformation of the 
central planning agencies, the most effective division 
of duties among them, and the nature of their relation- 
ship to higher authority. This was a complex of problems 
that the relatively unsatisfactory performance of the 
Joint Staff Planners during 1942 had forced upon the 
attention of thoughtful officers. 


The working out of this most important aspect of the 
reorganization deserves careful explanation, in the course 
of which some other major considerations may conveniently 
be treated. It will then be necessary to return to 
January 1943 to trace the determinations arrived at with 
regard to the Joint Communications Board, the Joint New 
Weapons Committee, the Army-Navy Petroleum Board, and 
other technical and operating committees of the JCS. 
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When the Committee on War Planning Agencies began 
work under its general directive it had the promise of 
a report by the last day of January from each of the 
JCS committees, Its initial materials, however, were 
Annexes B and C to JCS 202, which were memoranda written 
respectively by Brigadier General John R. Deane, the 
JCS Secretary, and Brigadier General Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
the Army Planner. In these papers each officer had con- 
sidered the problem of reconstituting the Joint Staff 
Planners and modifying and extending its subordinate 


agencies. 


General Deane's paper, Annex B, opened with a 
survey of the procedures and effectiveness of JPS and 
the Joint U. S. Strategic Committee during 1942.3 In 
his view the essential need was for a separation of 
strategic planning "from wnat might be termed adminis- 
trative matters or miscellaneous planning." As examples 
of the latter category, which had become the chief 
occupation of the planners, General Deane listed psycho- 
logical warfare planning, the determination of require- 
ments for munitions, and the allocation of aircraft, 
landing craft, and shipping. He also noted how the 
assignment of various projects had distracted the Joint 
U. S. Strategic Committee from its presumed function of 
making strategic studies and plans for future operations. 


For the improvement of these conditions General 
Deane recommended a marked reduction in the size of the 
Joint Staff Planners from the nominal membership of 
eleven that had resulted from the addition of the Re- 
quirements Representatives. He suggested that it con- 
sist merely of one officer from the Army, one from the 
Navy, and one from the Army Air Forces. If desired by 
the naval authorities, a fourth officer might represent 
their air component. At the same time, General Deane 
wished to see the Joint U. S. Strategic Committee 
removed from its subordination to the Joint Staff Plan- 
ners and set up as an independent agency, except that 


3. (S) Ann B to (S) JCS 202, Note by Secys, "War 
Planning Agencies," 16 Jan 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 1. 


Central page ste 1039 of this memo have been quoted in 
ch X, pp. 388-389. 
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Jts reports would reach the Joint Chiefs of Staff through 
JPS. By this separation the distinction between stra- 
tegic planning and miscellaneous or administrative plan- 
ning would be achieved, the former becoming the exclusive 


province of the Joint U. S. Strategic Committee. 


While the Joint Staff Planners would continue their 
responsibilities with regard to representing the U. S. 
services on the Combined Staff Planners, their duties in 
the field of joint planning would be reduced. An oper- 
ating procedure was outlined that clearly reflected 
General Deane's conviction that one source of serious 
delay had been the planners' insistence on arriving at 
perfect agreement on every feature of a planning paper 
before forwarding it to the Joint Chiefs. 


b. On all matters other than strategic 
plans referred to it, the Joint Staff Plan- 
ners will proceed as follows: 


(1) Quickly establish a special 
subcommittee, suitably small, from 
the War and Navy Departments at 
large, composed of the best avail- 
able experts to study the matter at 
hand. 


(2) Review of the findings and 
recommendations of the special sub- 
committees and either: 


(3) (a) Refer the subcommittee 
report to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff without change, advising 
their respective Chiefs of Staff 
where, in their opinion, the 
report of any subcommittee is 
faulty, or 


(b) If in unanimous agree- 
ment that the report is faulty, 
return the study concerned to 
the subcommittee with the 
reasons therefor. 
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¢. Review strategic plans, current or 
future, submitted by the Joint Strateic 
Committee. If in unanimous agreement that 
a plan is faulty, return it for revision 
with the reasons therefor; otherwise for- 
ward it to the Joint Chiefs of Staff with- 
out change. 


Thus the Joint Staff Planners would review the work 
of their appointed subcommittees but would not themselves 
become involved in redrafting papers in an attempt to 
compose differences of view. If unanimous in the opinion 
that a report was unacceptable, they could return it for 
further study, but one or two objections would no longer 
delay the submission of a paper for higher decision. 


Under the system recommended by General Deane this 
same type of limited review would be applied by the Joint 
Staff Planners to the reports of the Joint U. S. Strategic 
Committee as they passed to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Continuing on full-time duty as before, JUSSC was to be 
charged with determining what joint or combined strategic 
plans, current and future, should be developed in order 
to carry out approved strategic concepts. Like JPS, the 
strategic committee was to operate by assigning each 
project to an ad hoc subcommittee, normally drawing per- 
sonnel from the future planning and logistics planning 
groups of the two services. In contrast, however, the 
Joint U. S. Strategic Committee would be intimately 
involvec in detailed planning. Its members were to guide 
and advise the subcommittees while the work was in 
progress, and they might themselves amend or rewrite the 
resulting papers before forwarding them, via JPS, to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Annex B of JCS 202 closed with the enunciation of a 
principle that had seemed to General Deane to be one of 
the compelling lessons of his study of the limitations 
of the JCS planning machinery. He recommended 


That the Joint Chiefs of Staff inform 
all of the committees and subcommittees 
referred to above that their findings and 
recommendations are to represent their 
best thought on the subject at hand and 
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Liat they will cnter upon all deliberations 
without regard to Instructions from higher 
authority other than the Joint Chiefs of 
Start .4 


After much discussion and some modification the ideas sug- 
gested in this paragraph were to emerge in May as part of 
an approved declaration of JCS staff policy. They were 
also written into some of the committee charters produced 
by CWPA. 


It would seem that during the CWPA investigation 
every conceivable rearrangement of the JCS planning 
agencies was proposed. It was characteristic that Annex C 
of JCS 202 should profess some of the same objectives as 
Annex B but should develop a different set of recommenda- 
tions, In his memorandum General Wedemeyer had also 
favored separating the Joint U. S. Strategic Committee 
from JPS, but he suggested making it a subordinate agency 
olf the Joint Strategic Survey Committee. In that status 
lt would develop papers pertaining to "broad strategic 
plans, including the means required for the attainment of 
established strategic objectives," to be submitted through 
JSSC to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This would leave the 
Joint Staff Planners concerned primarily with the produc- 
tion of "future operational outline plans," to be accom- 
plished as in the past by the appointment of ad hoe sub- 
committees. General Wedemeyer would also reduce the Joint 
Staff Planners to four members, evenly divided between the 
Army and the Navy, for he was particularly insistent that 
the logistical officers who were serving as Requirements 
Representatives should not be detailed as regular members. 


Presumably neither of these memorandums might be 
expected to provide the Committee on War Planning Agencies 
with an unchallenged answer to the problems of the reorgan- 
ization. Attached to them were the comments of Vice 
Admiral Russell Willson of the Joint Strategic Survey Com- 
mittee, He referred to Annex C as requiring "considerable 


q. (S) Ann B to (S) JCS 202, Note by Secys, "War Plan- 
ning Agencies," 16 Jan 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 1. 

5. (S) Ann C to (S) JCS 202, Note by Secys, "War Plan- 
ning Agencies," 16 Jan 43, CCS 300 (1-8-3) sec l. 
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study and revision" and to Annex B as "an incomplete 
solution of only part of the problem."6 A host of other 
recommendations were yet to be surveyed, however, for 
the reports from the various JCS committees were just 
beginning to be received. 


In the paper CWPA 2, 27 January 1943, the reports 
of the Joint Strategic Survey Committee and the Joint 
U. S. Strategic Committee were reproduced. The former 
group declared that their existing directive was satis- 
factory. With regard to Annex C of JCS 202, however, 
they took exception to General Wedemeyer's idea of 
placing JUSSC under the Joint Strategic Survey Committee.7 


The report of the Joint U. S. Strategic Committee 
likewise rejected the Wedemeyer proposal, for the JUSSC 
members wished to be designated a separate agency 
serving the Joint Chiefs of Staff directly. Accordingly 
they agreed in principle with Annex B and submitted a 
draft charter for TURE that borrowed much of the langu- 
age of General Deane. 


Other-viewpoints and information were by now pour- 
ing in upon the Committee on War Planning Agencies, as 
evidenced by the three items contained in CWPA 4, 28 
January 1943. One of these was a paper on "The Central 
Executive Government of Great Britain," in which the War 
Cabinet and its committees and Secretariat were described.9 


——6. (S) Memo, Willson to DSecy JCS, 13 Jan 43; (s) 
Memo, Willson to DSecy JCS, 12 Jan 43. Both in CCS 300 
(1-8-43) sec 1. The 12 Jan 43 memo also appears in CCS 
300 (1-25-42) sec 2, in a location that makes it virtu- 
ally certain that Gen Deane's paper, later Annex B, was 
referred to. 

7. (S) Encl A to (S) CWPA 2, Note by Secy, "Reports 
of J.C.S. Supporting Committees," 27 Jan 43, CCS 300 
(1-8-43) sec 1. 

8. (S) Encl B to (S) CWPA 2, Note by Secy, "Reports 
of J.C.S. Supporting Committees," 27 Jan 43, CCS 300 
(1-8-43) sec 1. 

g. (S) "The Central Executive Government of Great 
Britain,” Encl Cto (S) CWPA 4, 28 Jan 43, CCS 300 


(1-86-43) sec 1. 
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A second part reproduced a memorandum that had been 
received by Captain Moore from Brigadier General Earle E. 
Partridge, an AAF member of the Joint U. S. Strategic 
Committee. The paper by General Partridge was a resound- 
ing declaration in favor of a Joint General Staff, based 
on his assertion that "the source of our difficulties 
lies in our attempts to run a three dimensional, global 
war with an overhead staff geared to 1918 operations." 
He urged a flat abandonment of the efforts to erect a 
successful committee organization and of the attempt to 
operate under "the outmoded system of unity of command." 
Instead General Partridge maintained that at the JCS 
level there should be a truly unified command, heading 
up under a single authoritative Chief of Staff with three 
deputies. As supporting elements there would be a fully 
manned military staff modeled on the War Department 
General Staff, with the conventional divisions for per- 
sonnel, intelligence, operations, logistics, and plans. 
To accomplish this the Army Air Force general suggested 
a transfer and amalgamation into the joint staff of 
major portions of the plans and operations divisions of 
the Army and the Navy; he recognized that under his 
scheme "all services will be forced to give up some of 
their present prerogatives." The recommendations of 
General Partridge were published with a note to the 
effect that they went considerably beyond the terms of 
reference of the special committee.10 


The third part of CWPA 4 was a memorandum by Major 
General W. D. Styer, Chief of Staff of the Army's Ser- 
vices of Supply (SOS). He protested against the 
intention--apparent in both the annexes to JCS 202--of 
eliminating the SOS representative from full membership 
in the Joint Staff Planners. General Styer argued that 
to reduce this officer to an advisory capacity would 
impair "the close contact heretofore effected" between 
the Services of Supply and the joint planning echelon 
and the effectiveness with which logistic implications 
were being brought to bear on JPS deliberations. He 


10 (S) Memo, Partridge to Moore, "Reorganization 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Committees on Planning," 
25 Jan 43, Encl B to (S) CWPA 4, 28 Jan 43, CCS 300 
(1-8-43) sec l. 
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maintained that, at the least, one officer from his 
organization should be a fully accredited member of the 


Joint Staff Planners.11 


More was to be heard of this viewpoint since the 
Joint Staff Planners themselves had not yet agreed on 
what report they would submit to the special committee. 
On 29 January a draft for this report, written by a JPS 


subcommittee, was circulated to the planners for approval. 


The need for a charter was readily acknowledged. The 
drafting subcommittee pointed out that this primary JCS 
agency had no basic directive. The authority for the 
existence of a Joint Staff Planners group serving the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had been drawn entirely from 
analogy with the relationship of the Combined Staff Plan- 
ners to the Combined Chiefs of Staff, as defined in CCS 
9/1. In surveying the existing functions of the Joint 
Staff Planners the report noted that the members had 
actually done relatively little planning. Their work 
could more truly be characterized as the screening and 
evaluation for the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the pro- 
posals and recommendations made by JPS subcommittees, by 
the other supporting JCS committees, and by outside 
agencies of the government. "As a matter of fact," the 
report continued, "during the past year, the Planners 
have considered and passed upon nearly all matters on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff agenda,"12 


1 {s) Memo, Styer to DCofS, "War Planning 
Agencies," 23 Jan 43, Enel A to (S) CWPA 4, 28 Jan 43, 
CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 1. 

12. (S) Memo, Secy JPS to RAdm C. M. Cooke, Jr., 
Brig Gen A. C. Wedemeyer, Brig Gen O. A. Anderson, and 
Brig Gen W. A. Wood, Jr., "War Planning Agencies," 29 
Jan 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 1. It is interesting to 
note that several months earlier Gen Wedemeyer had come 
to think of JPS as a "clearing agency" that "digests and 
generally recommends the disposition of matters sub- 
mitted to JCS." (S) Memo, Wedemeyer to ACofS OPD, "Long 
Range Strategic Planning," 8 Sep 42, OPD 334.8 Jt. Stra- 
tegic Cmte, Case 1. This memo, aithough signed by Gen 
Wedemeyer, is stamped "NOT USED," but other papers in 
the file make it clear that the memo was seen by ACofs 


OPD. 
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The rormalization of this general funetion was sug- 
gested in the charter attached to the draft report. It 
would establish the Joint Staff Planners as the channel 
for passage to the Joint Chiefs of virtually all the 
papers produced by the various JCS committees, excepting 
only the Joint Strategic Survey Committee and the Joint 
Deputy Chiefs of Staff. For the study of subjects 
originated by the planners or referred to them by the 
Joint Chiefs the Joint Staff Planners would continue to 
appoint ad hoc committees from the personnel of the War 
and Navy Departments. The Joint U. S. Strategic Com- 
mittee was not mentioned in its current role as a 
directly subordinate agency of JPS. An attached func- 
tional chart pictured it simply as a group on equal 
standing with the Joint Military Transportation Com- 
mittee, the Joint Intelligence Committee, and various 
others, all submitting their reports and recommendations 
to the Joint Chiefs through the Joint Staff Planners. 


For the membership of the Joint Staff Planners the 
draft charter offered two alternative statements, 
differing only in the degree of specific recognition 
given the Army Air Forces. One defined the agency as 
consisting of "not more than four officers; two from 
the Army, one of whom will be from the Army Air Forces; 


and two from the Navy." The other said merely "not 
more than two officers from the Army and two officers 
from the Navy." Both statements contained a sentence 


that was later to be the subject of much discussion: 


"Any member may be represented by a deputy with full 
authority to act in his absence." 


Under either alternative the status of full member- 
ship would be denied to the supply and personnel officers 
who had joined JPS during 1942 as Requirements Represent - 
atives. The Requirements Representatives were to con- 
tinue, however. They might attend "as observers" what- 
ever meetings they considered necessary to insure complete 
familiarity with strategic plans; they would definitely 
be invited, in an advisory capacity, to any meeting "in 
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wlileh subjects are to be discussed which have a definite 
relatlonship to the agency which they represent,"13. 


The draft report and its suggested charter met with 
various degrees of non-concurrence within JPS. The 
naval members rejected it entirely. Brigadier General 
W. A. Wood, Jr., Director of the Requirements Division, 
Services of Supply, refused to approve because the 


membership provision pointedly omitted the SOS repre- 
He called attention to the objection Pre- 


sentative. 

viously registered by his superior, General Styer. 

The papers were acceptable to the AAF member, Brigadier 
except in one particular. He 


General O. A. Anderson, 
maintained that the membership should be reduced to 
three rather than four and that the officers should be 


specifically designated. As a substitute wording he 
proposed: 


The Committee will consist of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff (Plans), Head- 
quarters of the Commander in Chief, U. S. 
Fleet; the Chief, Strategy and Policy 
Group, Operations Division, War Depart- 
ment General Staff, U. S. Army; and the 
Chief, Operational Plans Division, Air 
Staff, U. S. Army Air Forces.15 


These divided sentiments might well be taken as a 
dramatic justification of the conclusion reached earlier 
by General McNarney--that if the entire reorganization 
project were assigned to the Joint Staff Planners they 


T3. (S) /dft7 "Charter of the Joint Staff Planners," 
Encl A to (S) Memo, Secy JPS to Cooke, Wedemeyer, Anderson, 


and Wood, "War Planning Agencies," 29 Jan 43, CCS 300 
(1-8-43) sec 1. 

14, (S) Memo, Wood to JPS Sect, "War Planning Agen- 
cies," 29 Jan 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 1. Rejection by 
the naval members is indicated by the fact that they sub- 
mitted a separate and different report of their own, as 


will be noted below, 
15. ae Memo, Anderson to JPS Sect, "War Planning 


Agencies (U. S. Joint Staff Planners)," 29 Jan 43, CCS 
300 (1-8-43) sec 1. : 3 
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“would probably reach an impasse." No single agreed 
report from JPS to the Committee on War Planning Agen- 
cles seemed possible. 


A Yew days later the Army and AA member, by 
omitting General Wood from thelr councils und by 
adopting General Anderson's version of the membership 
statement, were able to settle on a paper. Except 
that it named a specific membership of three in the 
charter, their report was identical with that proposed 
by the JPS drafting subcommittee. It embodied the con- 
ception of the Joint Staff Planners as less an active 
planning agency than a screening and evaluating board 
that would review the work of virtually every other 
committee in the JCS organization. The objections of 
Generals Wood and Styer were appended, and Be whole 
was published as CWPA 12 on 2 February 1943.1 


Four days later the report of the naval members 
of the Joint Staff Planners was received. Similarity 
with the paper by the Army members was to be noted 
only in the provisions relating to the Requirements 
Representatives. In what must surely be called a con- 
servative view, JPS was regarded as corresponding to 
the Joint Planning, Committee of the prewar Joint Board. 
[It was deseribed in language almost identical with the 
official wording that had stood for many years as the 


The Joint Staff Planners Committee is 
a permanent agency of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for the detailed investigation, study 
and development of policies, projects, and 
plans relative to the war effort of the 
United States and Associated Powers.17 


16. (S) CWPA 12, "Report of Joint Staff Planners 
/Army Members/7," 2 Feb 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 1. 

17. (S) CWPA 12/1, "Report of Joint Staff Planners 
(Navy Members )," 6 Feb 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 1, 
From the issuance of JAAN in 1927 through its revision 
in 1935 and up until the reorganization of JPC in May 
41 the wording had been: 
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In further correspondence with the Joint Planning 
Committee concept the naval members continued to pic- 
ture the Joint U. S. Strategic Committee as a subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Staff Planners. While it was 
stated that the Joint Staff Planners would "review all 
papers and reports which are required to be submitted 
through it to the Joint Chiefs of Staff," the extent 
to which this requirement would apply was not suggested. 
As to membership the naval members endorsed earlier pro- 
posais for a group of four: two from the Army, one 
being an AAF officer, and two from the Navy. Another 
provision of importance was weakened into a simple state- 
ment that "any member may be represented by a deputy. 


The separate reports of the Army and Navy members 
of the Joint Staff Planners had come to the attention 
of Admiral King, who delivered himself of a few brief 
and informal comments upon them. He warmly supported 
both papers in their rejection of the complaints of 
Generals Wood and Styer. He saw "no more reason to 
have Army SOS representative on JPS than to have Army 
Ground Forces, VONO, etc." Admiral King also gave 
valuable encouragement to the entire reorganization 
project by his statement that "the time has come to 
get out one comprehensive hd eelseans the functions 
of JCOS, JPS, JSSC, JIC, ete., etc. 


The Committee is an agency ol’ the 
Joint Board for the detailed investiga- 
tion, study, and development of policies, 
projects, and plans relative to the 
national defense and involving joint 
action of the Army and the Navy. 


Following the May 41 reorganization the first few words 
were changed to "The Joint Planning Committee is a per- 
manent agency of the Joint Board A 

18. (S) Memo,Cdr R. E. Libby, Aide to CominCh, to 
JCS Sect, 6 Feb 43, The quotations given are from Adm 
King's marginal comments as copied on this memo. Certain 
omissions and changes occurred when they were retyped as 
(S) CWPA 18, “Comments of Admiral King," 8 Feb 43. Both 
in CCS 300 (1- 8-43) sec l. 
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Meanwhile the Committee on War Planning Agencies 
had been gathering other information pertinent to the 
problem of the proper form and duties of the planners. 
One item, presented as CWPA 7 on 30 January 1943, was 
a detailed explanation of the British Chiefs of Staff 
organization, received from British sources. It is 
likely that this paper had its greatest effect in 
giving support to the idea, already widely favored, 
of dividing the mass of planning tasks into coherent 
categories and assigning each to a distinct agency. 


The British Joint Planning Staff was composed of 
the three Directors of Plans from the Admiralty, War 
Office, and Air Ministry and was charged with advising 
the Chiefs of Staff on strategic policy and joint 
service planning. It had three subordinate divisions. 
One of these was the Strategical Planning Section, 
which formulated strategic policy and had such 
additional duties as providing guidance to the organi- 
zations responsible for propaganda and subversive 
activities. A second division was the Future Oper- 
ational Planning Section, concerned with producing 
outline plans for joint or combined operations for 
which a need might be anticipated, primarily with 
the purpose of estimating the forces and materials 
that would be required. Finally the Executive Plan- 
ning Section prepared outline plans for operations 
that had definitely been scheduled, using when suit- 
able the work previously done by the Future Operation- 
al Planning Section. The responsibility of the 
Executive Planning Section extended to assisting the 
task force commander in drawing up the final plans 
for his operation,1 


Also related to the idea of compartmentalizing 
the planning activity was a CWPA project designed to 
test the assertion that the agenda of the Joint Staff 
Planners had been undesirably cluttered and diverse. 
The proposition was largely substantiated in a paper 
titled "Analysis of the Business of the Joint Staff 
Planners. " In it the work of the preceding eleven 
months was catalogued in terms of the 123 JPS papers 


. (S) CWPA 7, “Notes on the British Chief's of 
Staff Organization with Particular Reference to the 
J.P.S.," 30 Jan 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 1. 
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that had been handled. Forty-two were found to relate 
to general problems of command and strategic and oper- 
ational planning and four to intelligence estimates, 
while 25 were concerned with production, material, and 
personnel, A group of 15 items catalogued under 
"Problems touching international policy" included such 
subjects as "Censorship plan for French West Indies," 
"Shipment of grain to Iran," and "Trade policy toward 
Sweden. Twenty subjects were classified as miscel- 
luneous, such as "Security of radar equipment in 
transit" and the review of a report on rockets by the 
Joint New Weapons Committee. Finally there were 
listed 17 topics readily identifiable as falling 
within the purview of other established committees 
that had nevertheless been handled in whole or in part 


by the Joint Staff Planners.2 


Preoccupation with this large and disordered 
agenda may be accounted one of the lesser reasons, at 
least, why the Joint Staff Planners had never estab- 
lished an effective relationship with the Joint Intel- 
ligence Committee or made any consistent use of its 
studies. The report of the Joint Intelligence Committee 
to the Committee on War Planning Agencies was almost 
entirely devoted to the difficulties engendered by this 
condition, as set forth in she following paragraphs: 


5. While the /present JIC directive7 

. is sufricientis broad to cover any 
service desired of the Committee by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, it is silent on 
the subject of coordination between the 
Committee and other J.C.S. supporting 
agencies. In actual practice there has 
been no "mutual exchange" such as that 
evidently contemplated in C.C.S. 23, the 
flow being exclusively from the Committee 
to the Planners. The consequences have 
been a matter of complaint, not only by 
the Committee, but by the Planners them- 
selves, the Planners objecting that 
J.I.C, studies were irrelevant and the 
J.I.C. that it lacked any indication of 


20. (S) CWPA 14, "Analysis of the Business of the 
Joint Staff Planners," 4 Feb 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 1. 
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what was desired. While it is axiomatic 
that joint planning should be based on 
joint intelligence, the Joint Intelligence 
Committee has becn able to make little, if 
any, contribution in that respect, and has 
meanwhile engaged in much waste motion. 


6. The Joint Intelligence Committee's 
need for closer coordination with war plan- 
ning agencies has two aspects: 


(a) Intelligence evaluations 
should be closely related to 
situations and areas in which war 
planning agencies are interested. 
This requires that J.1I.C. receive 
clear directives or requests. 


(b) In many cases, sound intel- 
ligence evaluations require some 
knowledge of our own operations. 
An example is the present situation 
in North Africa; a sound estimate 
of enemy capabilities in that area 
requires knowledge of our own rate 
of build-up. In the absence of 
"mutual exchange" with planning 
agencies, J.I.C. has no access to 
such information. 


The relation of British J.1I.C. to British 
Joint Staff Planners is more satisfactory in both 
the above respects than is that of the U.S.J3.1.c.21 


21. (S) CWPA 11, "Report of Joint Intelligence Com- 
mittee," 1 Feb 43; only the title page of this paper appears 
in CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 1, but the body of the report may 
be found in its original form, (S) JIC 76/1, “War Planning 
Agencies," 29 Jan 43, which had been produced by JISC as 
the result of instructions recorded in (S) Mns, JIC 50th 
Mtg, 27 Jan 43, item 6. The mention of complaints ex- 
changed between JPS and JIC referred particularly to an 
incident six months earlier. Following JIC discussion of 
certain informal remarks of Adm Cooke about the volume and 
alleged irrelevancy of JIC studies, to be found in (S) Mns, 
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A draft charter for the Joint Intelligence Committee 
was proposed. It involved little change in function but 
contained a firm declaration that "in the formulation of 
war plans, the war planning agencies will request of the 
Committee such intelligence studies as are required for 
their purposes, and will furnish such operational infor- 
mation as may be necessary for these studies." The other 
provisions of the charter only formalized the existing 
membership and procedures of JIC. It was described as 
consisting of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, and the 
Director of Naval Intelligence, the senior of the two 
being the chairman, and of three others appointed respec- 
tively by the Secretary of State, the Chairman of the 
Board of Economic Warfare and the OSS Director. It was 
assisted by a staff of officers and civilian experts 
detailed from the five organizations represented on the 


Joint Intelligence Committee, 


The CWPA members had considered the initial ideas 
of Generals Deane and Wedemeyer, and the reports of the 
JUSSC, the Joint Strategic Survey Committee, and of both 
the Army and the Navy members of the Joint Staff Planners. 
They had studied the information gathered about the com- 
parable British organization, the analysis of the work 
JPS had actually been doing, and finally the evidence of 
imperfect utilization of the Joint Intelligence Committee. 
All these papers had contributed in some measure to : 
shaping the partial first draft of the conclusions of the 
Committee on War Planning Agencies, which was put forward 
for discussion on 10 February 1943.22 without giving 


Jic 4th Mtg, 30 Jul 42, item 1, a move was made to bring 
the matter before JCS for clarification. (S) /marked 
"Not Circulated"7 dft for JCS 73, Memo by JIC, "Subjects 
of Joint Intelligence Committee Papers," 31 Jul 42, CCS 
334 (2-20-42). Publication of this paper was headed off 
by Adm Leahy, who reassured JIC that its functioning to 
date had been satisfactory. (S) Memo, Leahy to JIC, 
"Subjects of Joint Intelligence Committee Papers," 1 Aug 
42, CCS 334 (2-20-42). The matter was reviewed briefly 
as an unnumbered item of (S) Mns, JCS 27th Mtg, 4 Aug 42. 
22. (S) CWPA 16, "Draft Report to the Joint Deputy 
Chiefs of Staff," 10 Feb 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 1. 
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undue attention to the detalliu of the eomnittects 
mendations at this intermediate stuge, uipnificant 
directions in the thought of the CWPA members with 
regard to the central problem of planning responsibilities 
may be noted. 


rocot- 


The overloading of the Joint Staff Planners was clear- 
ly the cardinal difficulty. It arose from a system that 
required them to take on every type of planning problem 
that presented itself. For the planners to do this work 
properly and with dispatch and at the same time carry on 
the function of their own offices within the War and Navy 
Departments was, in the opinion of the committee, and 
impossible task. For similar reasons it seemed no more 
acceptable that JPS should assume the responsibility for 
reviewing the papers produced by all the other JCS agencies, 
as had been recommended in the report of the Army members 
of the Joint Staff Planners and intimated in that of the 
Navy members. The conclusion of the committee was that 
"it should be the principal duty of the Joint Staff Plan- 
ners to study and make recommendations to the Joint Chiet's 
of Staff on matters of joint strategic and operational 
planning." At the same time that their field of activity 
was being limited the planners should be made less cum- 
bersome and more concentratéd in authority by a reduction 
in their membership to four. 


Perhaps the most significant innovation proposed by 
the CWPA members at this stage was the creation of a new 
group, the Joint Administrative Committee (JAdC). It was 
designed "to handle the vast load of administrative and 
miscellaneous planning problems formerly processed through 
the Joint Staff Planners." Items of JCS business would be 
assigned to the Joint Administrative Committee when they 
were neither directly related to strategic or operational 
planning--the field of the Joint Staff Planners--nor 
recognized as falling within the purview of one of the 
other regular committees. The suggested membership of the 
new agency consisted of the Chief, Logistics Group, of 
Army OPD and the Director, Logistic Plans Division, Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations. It was expected to 
operate by the accepted procedure of appointing ad hoc 
subcommittees of officers from the War and Navy Department 
staffs. The Services of Supply officer and the other 
Requirements Representatives had been omitted from member- 
ship on the Joint Staff Planners and had not been included 
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on the proposed Joint Administrative Committee, for the 
CWPA draft report announced the principle that "war plan- 
ning should be a function of the war planning divisions."23 


Another salient feature of the CWPA draft report of 
10 February was the assertion that "all joint matters 
should be studied by joint committees from the outset." 
This principle was contravened in current practlee by the 
existence of separate groups of officers engaged in 
future planning within the operations divisions of both 
the War and Navy Departments; their work had seldom been 
coordinated to the end that joint future plans were pro- 
duced. Also, in preparing for more immediate joint oper- 
ations it was customary for a virtually completed plan 
written by one service staff to be referred to the other 
for concurrence, or for rival plans to be produced by 
the two services and compromised or adjusted at a late 
stage in the process. 


"It 1s believed that this is unsound," read the key 
statement in the CWPA draft report. It was proposed that 
all strategic and future planning should be accomplished 
by or under the supervision of the Joint U. S. Strategic 
Committee, working as a subordinate agency of the Joint 
Staff Planners. After developing strategic plans in 
accordance with JPS directives, JUSSC should determine 
what joint future plans were needed to carry out the 
approved strategy. It should then see to the preparation 
of these plans by establishing ad hoc subcommittees draw- 
ing personnel from the future planning and logistic 


23. Ibid. Within the WD spirited exception was later 
taken by Lt Gen Brehon B. Somervell, CG, ASF, to the 
assertion that only OPD officers should appear on joint 
planning bodies. He continued with new force the argu- 
ments previously advanced by his subordinates, Gens Styer 
and Wood, and drew a rebuttal from Gen Wedemeyer. Gen 
Somervell was not successful in getting logistics offi- 
cers added to JPS, but the Army representation on JAdC 
was later changed to meet his desires. The file of papers 
relating to this development is currently reported lost 
by AGO DRB /Nov 517, but the matter is fully discussed in 
Ray S. Cline, Washington Command Post: The Operations 
Division (Washington, I951j), pp. 200-262. 
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planning branches of the War and Navy Department staffs. 
To plan for operations already scheduled another agency to 
be known as the "Joint Current Planners" could be created. 
It would be parallel to the Joint U. S. Strategie Com- 
mittee ana might be headed by the Chief of the Theater 
Group of Army OPD and the Assistant Plans Officer of the 
CominCh Plans Division, 24 


This latter feature and numerous other aspects of 
the partial draft report of 10 February 1943 were to be 
altered or eliminated as the work of the Committee on War 
Planning Agencies continued. Nevertheless, the design 
for reducing both the membership and the responsibilities 
of the Joint Staff Planners and the idea of making as much 
planning as possible joint from the beginning remained 
constant. One evidence of the travail of the committee in 
seeking to perfect its recommendations was the paper 
published by Captain Moore one week later. In it he can- 
vassed all the theoretically possible arrangements of 
committees under the Joint Staff Planners that might 
separate yet properly coordinate strategic planning and 
its expression in the planning of prospective future 
operations.2) 


The intensive work of Captain Moore and his colleagues 
at last produced a voluminous draft report on 8 March. 
With little change but with some additions it reached 
final form on 12 March 1943 and was submitted to the Joint 
Deputy Chiefs of Staff. When approved by the three 
deputies the report was published on 25 March as 
JCS 202/2,26 


- (S) CWPA 16, "Draft Report to the Joint Deputy 
Chiefs of Staff," 10 Feb 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) see 1. 

25. (S) CWPA 20, "Memorandum on the War Planning 
Process," 17 Feb 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 2. 

26. (R) CWPA 16/4, "Draft Report to the Joint Deputy 
Chiefs of Staff," 8 Mar 43; (R) CWPA 16/5, "Draft Report 
to the Joint Deputy Chiefs of Staff /Rppendix B7," 8 Mar 
43; (S) CWPA 16/7, "Report to the Joint Deputy Chiefs of 
Staff," 12 Mar 43; (S) Memo, Secy CWPA to Secy JDCS, "The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Organization, Report by Committee 
on J.C.S. War Planning Agencies," 12 Mar 43. The three 
deputies indicated their approval separately, in the 
following: (S) Memo, Stratemeyer to JCS Sect, "The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Organization, report by committee on JCS 
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The report consisted of a formal statement followed 
by three appendices. Appendix A was an extended commen- 
tary on the problems of the Joint Chiefs of Staff organi- 
zation and an explanation of the changes and additions 
recommended by the special committee. The proposed chart- 
ers for the Joint Chiefs of Staff and all its agencies, 
drafted in a uniform style with emphasis on clarity and 
brevity, were presented in Appendix B. Appendix C re- 
produced the earlier paper, "Analysis of the Business of 
the Joint Staff Planners."27 


Besides explaining the form of the report and recom- 
mending approval of the charters set forth in Appendix B, 
the opening statement contained several general observa- 
tions. The committee had considered the matter of the 
continuing existence of the Joint Board and its subordi- 
nate agencies but had concluded that nothing useful would 
be accomplished by framing recommendations with regard to 
them. Another statement, reminiscent of the proposals 
made by General Partridge, was of greater moment: 


The Committee considered that its 

directive limited the scope of its study 

to an examination of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Organization, However, in drafting 
the charters of the agencies of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Organization, the Committee 
encountered numerous difficulties arising 
from the difference in the organization of 
the Army and Navy. Consideration of these 
difficulties has impressed on the committee 


War Planning Agencies," 17 Mar 43; notation by VAdm 

F. J. Horne, 20 Mar 43, on (S) Memo, DSecy JCS to VCNO, 
DCofS, and CofAir Staff, same subj, 13 Mar 43; (Ss) Memo, 
McNarney to JCS Sect, same subj, 22 Mar 43. The final 
publication was (R) JCS 202/2, Rpt by CWPA /less Appen- 
dix C7, "The Joint Chiefs of Staff Organization," 25 
Mar 43, All in CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 2. 

27. To attain the benefits of low security classi- 
fication for the. main body of the report, Appendix C 
had been extracted and published separately as (S) 

JCS 202/3, Rpt by CWPA /Appendix C7, "The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Organization," 25 Mar 43, ccs 300 (1-8-43) 
sec 2, 
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the advantages which would be derived from 
the organization of a joint staff operat- 
ing under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, While 
the committee does not feel that it should 
make a formal recommendation in this matter, 
it is unanimous in its belief that a study 
should be undertaken on a high level with a 
view to the organization of such a joint 
general staff. In making this suggestion 
the Committee has considered the possibility 
of congressional action along the lines of 

a Department of National Defense, and further 
suggests the advisability of being prepared 
in advance for such a move.28 


In Appendix A many of the basic shortcomings and in- 
consistencies that the reorganization sought to remedy 
were stated in a single paragraph: 


. It was noted that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have spent much of their time on 
problems of production, and administrative 
and miscellaneous planning, many of which 
could probably have been settled below the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff level, had some other 
agency been authorized to take action on such 
matters. It was further noted that the 
ereation of the Joint Deputy Chiefs of Staff 
has already gone far toward relieving this 
situation, It was observed that there has 
been a general delay in the processing of 
papers, due in some measure to the fact that 
the agenda of the Joint Staff Planners has 
been overloaded. It was noted that the Joint 
Staff Planners, who ought to be charged with 
the responsibility only for war planning, 
have lost much time studying matters not 
essential to the accomplishment of their 
principal task. The study further revealed 
that in several cases the functions and mem- 
bership of established committees were 


) Jcs 202/2, Rpt by CWPA, "The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Organization," 25 Mar 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) 
8ee.°:2, 
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indefinite, having developed through . 
experience or by inference from the 

terms of reference of the corresponding 
Combined Organizations. In other cases, 
the assigned functions overlapped either 
with agencies within the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Organization, or with other estab- 
lished Service or governmental agencies.29 


Emphasizing the usefulness of the Joint Deputy 
Chiefs of Staff, the committee urged that those officers 
make a "vigorous effort" to reach agreed decisions in 
matters involving administrative, technical, and miscel- 
laneous planning. This would reduce the amount of 
business coming before their superiors, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The committee then summed up the difficulties 
that had impaired the effectiveness of the Joint Staff 


Planners. 


22. Under the present organization, 
the Joint Staff Planners consist of six 
planning officers, five requirements 
representatives detailed as members, and 
two additional requirements representa- 
tives entitled to be present at all 
meetings, making a total of thirteen 
officers. The principal officers are also 
members of the Combined Staff Planners, 
and have the administrative and planning 
duties of their own offices to perform. 


23. It is considered that the primary 
responsibility of the Joint Staff Planners 
should be the preparation of war plans for 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They have, how- 
ever, had to handle a large number of prob- 
lems dealing with production, personnel, 
international policy, and a host of techni- 
cal and miscellaneous matters as well as to 
process certain reports of other established 


—— 25. App A of (R) JCS 202/2, Rpt by CWPA, "The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Organization," 25 Mar 43, CCS 300 


(1-8-43) sec 2. 
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committees. This has been so because of 
the lack of any other Joint Chiefs of Staff 
agency capable of handling these matters. 
The result is that there has been no inte- 
grated joint war planning program. 


24, It 1s considered impracticable for 
these officers to carry on the functions of 
thelr own offices, guide and direct essential 
war planning, and, at the same time give the 
consideration required to properly prepare 
or review reports on many miscellaneous 
matters only indirectly related to war plan- 
ning which in the past have been thrust upon 
them. In view of the paramount necessity 
for proper war planning, it is necessary that 
the Joint Staff Planners be relieved of re- 
sponsibilities which divert them from their 
principal task, and that they be provided 
with a working committee to prepare joint war 
plans and studies under their direct super- 
vision. The size of the present cumbersome 
organization of the Joint Staff Planners, 
moreover, must be reduced, 30 


A membership of three was proposed, two being speci- 


fically designated by office, as follows: 


The Assistant Chief of Staff (Plans), Head- 
quarters, Commander in Chief, U.S. Fleet 


A representative of the Operations Division, 
War Department General Staff 


The Assistant Chief of the Air Staff, Plans, 
U. S. Army Air Forces 


Besides their primary function of preparing joint and com- 
bined war plans these officers would make recommendations 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff after reviewing proposed 
security measures, plans for psychological warfare and 
propaganda, and the reports of other JCS supporting agen- 
cies where they concerned joint war plans or joint 


30. Thid. 
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operations. The Joint Staff Planners would have the 
further responsibility of furnishing strategic guidance 
to the Joint Communications Board, the Joint Military 
Transportation Committee, and various other agencies. 


It was recommended that a Joint Administrative Com- 
mittee be established to assume responsibility for the 
many miscellaneous matters not directly related to war 
plans that had previously cluttered the agenda of the 
Joint Staff Planners. Its proposed membership was as 


follows: 


The Assistant Chief of Naval Operations 
for Logistic Plans 


A representative of the Operations Division, 
War Department General Staff 


The Deputy Chief of the Air Staff, U. S. 
Army Air Forces 


It would operate by forming ad hoc committees from the 
personnel of appropriate sections of the Army, Navy, and 


air staffs. 


Under this reorganization the Joint Staff Planners 
and the Joint Administrative Committee together would 
cover the former field of business of JPS. Hence it was 
proposed that their memberships be joined to form the 
U. S. representation at the Combined Staff Planners level. 
Since the membership of the Joint Staff Planners was to be 
so strikingly reduced, this arrangement would entail no 
actuul increase in the number of American officers sitting 
at CPS meetings. Admittedly a very close coordination 
would have to be maintained between the Joint Administra- 
tive Committee and the Joint Staff Planners. 


. . This is provided for by the 
relationship already existing between the 
members of the two agencies within the 
Army and Navy organizations; by the pro- 
vision that the representatives of either 
agency may be invited to attend meetings 
of the other; by provision that matters 
under the cognizance of the Joint Adminis- 
trative Committee will be referred to the 
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Joint Staff Planners for thelr comment 

if these matters relate to the prepara- 
tion of joint war plans or to joint oper- 
ations; and by requiring the Joint Staff 
Planners to give strategic guidance to 
the Joint Administrative Committee. 
Coordination will be further insured if 
the secretariat of the Joint Staff Plan- 
ners acts also as secretariat for the 
Joint Administrative Committee.3l 


The long discussion of the proper role of the Joint 
U. S. Strategic Committee had ended in a recommendation 
for the elimination of that troublesome title and a re- 
definition of the purposes of the group. The Joint U. S. 
Strategic Committee was to be renamed the "Joint War Plans 
Committee" (JWPC). It would function simply as the perma- 
nent and full-time working body of the Joint Staff Plan- 
ners, At the same time the entire jolnt planning process 
would be strengthened by incorporating in the Joint War 
Plans Committee not only the current JUSSC members but a 
number of officers from the Future Plans Section of the 
CominCh staff and from the parallel branches of the Army 
and AAF staffs as well. The size and nature of this work- 
ing group would allow all joint war planning to proceed 
under joint auspices from the outset, and the arrangement 
would greatly reduce the number of ad hoc subcommittees 
appointed. 


A joint outlook on the part of the members of the 
full-time Joint War Plans Committee was particularly to 
be encouraged, for it was maintained that "the personnel 
employed in joint planning should, in so far as possible, 
be capable of thinking in terms of joint action rather 
than in terms of individual service action." For practical 
reasons it seemed impossible to buttress this principle by 
housing all the JWPC members. together in a separate office, 
as had been the practice with the smaller Joint U. S. Stra- 
tegic Committee, but it was proposed that a central group 
be so segregated. This group would probably function as 
a senior planning team and steering committee; its recom- 
mended composition was four Army members, including two 
AAF officers, and four from the Navy, including an officer 


31. ibid. 
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of the Marine Corps. Of particular importance was the 
provision that the members of the Joint War Plans Com- 
mittee should "enter upon all deliberations with instruc- 
tions from no source other than the Joint Staff Planners 
Jointly" and should "present their individual views re- 
wardless of rank or service." 


Turning finally to the Joint Intelligence Committee, 
the CWPA report described the frustration of that group's 
efforts to make an effective contribution to the planning 
process. The committee observed that "the Joint Intel- 
ligence Committee has not functioned as contemplated, 
largely because it has been ignored by the joint planning 
agencies," and went on to point out what was considered 
to be the chief difficulty. 


It appears that the lack of coordination 
has been due to a failure to appreciate the 
ability of the J.1I.C. staff and a fear of dis- 
closing operational plans to the staff. Both 
reasons probably flow from the presence of 
civilians among the staff members. This dis- 
trust is more a characteristic of the military 
mlud than a justified suspicion of the 
Individual, and may flow from an assumption 
that a civilian representative is more loyal 
to his parent organization than to the military. 
In any case, the presence of civilian experts 
on the Joint Intelligence Committee is con- 
Sidered necessary for the proper evaluation of 
political and economic matters. The elimi- 
nation of civilian membership on the committee 
or its staff is not proposed. Confidence in 
the civilian members cannot be inspired by 
directive, but must be developed by experience. 
The charters for the Joint Staff Planners and 
Joint War Plans Committee provide for coordi- 
nation with the Joint Intelligence Committee in 
connection with the preparation of war plans.32 


The one important change in the charter of the Joint 
Intelligence Committee itself was the addition of an AAF 


officer to the membership. This would be the Assistant 
Chief of the Air Staff, Intelligence. 


32 e bid. 
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Some attention had also been given in the several 
charters to questions of general procedure. Most of 
them contained a provision similar to the paragraph that 
appeared in the proposed directive for the planners: 
"Whenever a member of the Joint Staff Planners is unable 
to attend a meeting of the Joint Staff Planners or the 
Combined Staff Planners, he will appoint a deputy who 
shall have plenary powers."33 As the committee report 
frankly revealed, this feature was "intended to prevent 
a veto by a regular member after an agreement by his 
deputy." 


The Committee on War Planning Agencies had also 
prescribed a procedure in most of the charters that was 
designed to avoid delay owing to stalemated discussions. 
It was recognized that complete agreement on all matters 
could not be expected. At the same time it was asserted 
that a compromise agreement was not always the best. 
Therefore, the JCS agencies were directed to "submit to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff a report indicating wherein 
the members disagree in order that the Joint Chiefs Re 
Staff, thus informed, can take appropriate action."3 


The work of the Committee on War Planning Agencies 
was commended as "a splendid performance," and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff sincerely acknowledged the excellence of 


its comprehensive approach to the organizational problem. 


In all major respects the forms and relationships recom- 
mended in JCS 202/2 were destined to be established by 
the reorganization as finally consummated. Yet it was a 


35 


development for which approval could not lightly be given. 


A period of close study and full discussion necessarily 
intervened, during which numerous considerations and 
amendments were advanced. 


33. App B of (R) JCS 202/2, Rpt by CWPA, "The Joint 


Cniefs of Staff Organization," 25 Mar 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) 


sec 2. 
34. App A of (R) JCS 202/2, Rpt by CWPA, "The Joint 


Chiefs of Staff Organization," 25 Mar 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) 


sec 2, 
35. (S) Mns, JCS 72nd Mtg, 6 Apr 43, item 6. 
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The first to offer a set of comments was Admiral 
King, whose memorandum was publishea on 5 April 1943. 
the naval chief proposed a number of textual changes. 
One of these, although slight in extent, was important 
in more exactly defining the relationship of the Joint 
Administrative Committee to the Joint Staff Planners. 
Where the draft charter for the Joint Administrative 
Committee directed it to “consult and inform the Joint 
Staff Planners, formally or informally, with regard to 
matters under its cognizance which may affect joint war 
plans or joint operations," Admiral King wished to 
substitute the wording, "in order to ensure that matters 
under its cognizance are in accordance with joint war 
plans or joint operations. S more direct statement 
was later adopted and appeared in the finally approved 
charter of the Joint Administrative Committee. 


Admiral King objected particularly to the paragraph 
in the charters for the Joint Staff Planners and several 
other agencies that provided for the appointment of a 
deputy "who shall have plenary powers" in the event that 
the regular committee member was unable to attend a meet- 
ing. He wished this to be merely a deputy "who shall act 
in his place." Admiral King did not feel assured that 
such deputies would always be sufficiently informed of 
the policies of the Chiefs of Staff that should guide 
their actions. He believed that this circumstance might 
be especially disadvantageous to American interests if 
deputies were empowered to enter binding engagements at 


the combined level. 


The next JCS meeting, on 6 April 1943, was the occa- 
sion of the first general discussion of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on War Planning Agencies. The 
chiefs welcomed the conception of the proposed Joint Ad- 
ministrative Committee. The committee's work would 
surely relieve JPS of many current burdens, and it might 
provide, by close association with the Joint Deputy 
Chiefs of Staff, a means of reducing the amount of 
relatively unimportant detail that theretofore had 
claimed the attention of the chiefs. Admiral King con- 
Sidered it unfortunate that the planners had so often 


36. (R) Jcs 202/5, Memo 3 Cominch, "The Joint Chief's 
of Staff Organization," 5 Apr 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 2. 
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gone into voluminous detail in the papers they produced. 
This practice, in his opinion, made for a loss of per- 
spective. He mentioned a favorite expression of his own, 
the criticism of certain officers as desiring "to be on 
the bridge of every ship and steer it for the captain." 
General Marshall drew a parallel from a field somewhat 
more removed from the official cognizance of the Com- 
mander in Chief, United States Fleet. He observed that 
"in women's styles the simplest garment was frequently 

the most expensive, and that similarly, in the preparation 
of a paper simplicity is one of the most difficult things." 


The meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Staff closed by 
referring the entire set of papers to the Joint Strategic 
Survey Committee for review and recommendation, but not 
until the discussion had covered a number of other aspects. 
General Marshall spoke in opposition to the change in the 
powers of appointed deputies recently proposed by Admiral 
King. He then turned to the broader question of the con- 
ditions under which the planners should operate. He 
thought that in most of their work the planners should 
not be limited in their freedom of action by prior 
instructions from higher authority but should be expected 
to reach an accord on the basis of their own best opinion. 
He pointed out that when the planners operated under 
instructions from their individual chiefs the possibility 


of effective compromise was often barred and a deadlock 
was likely to result. 


The other Joint Chiefs were willing to concede the 
applicability of General Marshall's doctrine to some 
areas of combined planning and to instances where studies 
were initiated by the planners themselves. However, 
Admiral Leahy agreed with Admiral King's opinion that in 
the general field of joint planning "it was almost inevit- 
able that the head Planners shoyld seek advice as to 
principle from their superiors."37 


. (S) Mns, JCS 72nd Mtg, 6 Apr 43, item 6. While 
the degree of direct influence may only be surmised, there 
is a marked similarity between the views expressed here by 
Gen Marshall and those expounded to him six montr > -7~"*e7 
by Sir John Dill in ("Secret and Personal") Ltr, 

Marshall, 23 Sep 42, OPD Exec file 10, item 65. 
pp. 385-386. 
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In illustrating his point General Marshall had com- 
pared American practices with the superior performance 
of the British, and he had referred particularly to the 
recent Casablanca Conference for examples of the speed 
and effectiveness with which the British planners pro- 
duced papers embodying an agreed British view. In doing 
so he was recalling to his colleagues an experience that 
had profoundly affected the judgment of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff regarding the adequacy of their own supporting 
organization. It was not difficult for the American 
Chiefs tq remember how they had gone to Casablanca in 
January 1943 with the expectation of taking the lead in 
determining the further stages of Anglo-American world- 
wide strategy, as seemed fitting in view of the rapidly 
mounting production and combat resources of the United 
States as compared with those of the already fully 
extended United Kingdom. The outcome had been quite 
otherwise. At the close of the conference one American 
participant had summed it up in these words: "We came, 
we listened and we were conquered. They had us on the 
defensive practically all the time."3 


The British had appeared at Casablanca superbly pre- 
pared, with papers worked out in detail to support all 
their own views and to counter almost any line of argu- 
ment that might be advanced. To produce further papers 
as needed during the conference they had an integrated 
planning staff that outnumbered the Americans by some- 
thing like ten to one. In attempting to oppose the skill 
and speed of this efficient planning organization the 
efforts of Admiral Cooke, General Wedemeyer, and a hand- 
ful of colleagues had been virtually overwhelmed. Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer cabled his Washington office midway in 
the conference: "We still have our shirts but have lost 
a few buttons." The further course of events could be 


38. (UNK) Pers Ltr, Wedemeyer to Handy, 2 Jan 43, 
OPD Exec file 3, item 1A, paper 5. For evidence of the 
confidence with which JCS entered the Casablanca Confer- 
ence see remarks by Adm King in (S) Mns, JCS 51st Mtg, 
14 Jan 43 (Casablanca). 
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read with approximate accuracy in his message two 
days later: "The shirt is gone,"39 


As a result of the Casablanca experience the 
American Chiefs resolved never again to enter an 4inter- 
national conference without a fully manned staff on the 
British model. There must be extensive preparation in 
the form of agreed joint papers on every conceivable 
subject. General Marshall emphasized that in dealing 
with the British the U. S. Planners must "be together 
and ahead of them."40 To do that they would heed a 
sound syStem for reaching prior agreements at the inter- 
service level. An extension of the organization for 
joint planning and a marked widening of its scope would 
be required. It was in the light of these considerations 
that the Joint Chiefs studied the design for a more 
efficient and better integrated joint organization, as 


recommended to them by the Committee on War Planning 
Agencies, 


Another influence that tended to concentrate hope- 
ful attention on the impending reorganization was the 
rising concern over the time required for processing 
JCS and CCS papers. Lieutenant General Brehon B. 
Somervell, commanding the Army Service Forces (formerly 
Services of Supply), had written General Marshall on 
this subject on 22 March 1943. He inclosed a tabular 
report of the time spent in dealing with papers at the 
vurious stages in their progress toward final approval. 
According to his figures an average of 45 days had been 
consumed in processing twenty JCS papers, and in a 
number of instances the total elapsed time had been 
above 65 days. For combined papers the figures were 
generally higher; CCS 105, which had taken 127 days, he 
termed "the winner." The record gave some appearance of 


. (S) Msg, Wedemeyer to Young for Handy (eyes 
only), 245, CM-IN-7912, 17 Jan 43; (S) Msg, Wedemeyer to 
Young for Handy, 320, CM-IN-8741, 19 Jan 43. Both in 
OPD Exec file 10, item 45A, vol II. The 10-to-1 super- 
jority of the British Planners was mentioned by Adm 
Cooke in (S) Mns, JCS 72nd Mtg, 6 Apr 43, item 6. 

uo. (S) Mns, JCS 72nd Mtg, 6 Apr 43, item 6. 
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supporting General Somervell's charce that most of the 
delay occurred at the level of the Joint and Combined 
Staff Planners.+1 


The Army Chief of Staff divected the Somerveil 
material to General Wedemeyer for comment, and somewhat 
later the same papers were formally referred to the 
Joint Staff eons for report at the instance of 
General McNarney.*© In his reply on 26 March General 
Wedemeyer admitted that there was reason foi concer 


und pointed to two major causes cf? delay. The first 
was the continuing difficulty of reaching agreement 
between the U. S. Army arid Navy and again between the 


Amerlecans and the British. This was a coudition that 
seemed to him to be inherent in the committee system, 
"which necessitates compromise sclutions rather than 
command decisions." The second was "the cumbersome 
organization of supporting agencies of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff." A leading item under this second heading 
was the unwieldy size cof the Joint Staff Planners, whose 
membership of eleven opened the way for a wide diver- 
gence of opinion and a corresponding difficulty in 
reaching agreements. The same condition extended to the 
planning subcommittees. They were generally too large 
for expeditious work owing to the desire of most of the 
JPS members to have officers representing them at that 


level. 


General Wedemeyer also pointed to the administrative 
time lags involved whenever it was necessary for several 
committces to handle a set of papers in turn, or when the 
process depended on the receipt of reports or information 


iT. (S) Memo, Somervell to CofS, 22 Mar 43, Enci B 
to (S dg C) JCS 202/4, Note by Secys. "The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Organization," 5 Apr 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) see 2. 

42, (s Memo, McNarney to Deane, "The Joint Staff 
Planners," 1 Apr 43, Encl A to (S dg C) JCS 202/4, Note 
by Secys, "The Joint Chiefs of Staff Organization," 

5 Apr 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) see 2. Encl B to JCS 202/4 
was a reproduction of the Somervell memo, bearing the 
following notation that had appeared on the original: 
"To GENERAL WEDEMEYER, OPD: What are your comments on 
this? acm." 
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from outside agencies. The latter consideration he marked 
as a frequent source of delay in the field of supply and 
production planning. Informal processing of papers\by the 
Joint Staff Planners readily suggested itself as a ans 
of overcoming the administrative time lag, but there!was 
little hope of gaining the necessary concurrences with 
reasonable dispatch so long as there were eleven members 
to be consulted. General Wedemeyer expressed a strong 
faith that the reorganization recommended by CWPA would 
provide a solution to most of these difficulties. 


The formal reply of the Joint Staff Planners on this 
subject also endorsed the CWPA report as containing 
features that would "contribute materially to the expedi- 
tious transaction of business." In addition the JPS 
paper outlined certain principles that the Joint Staff 
Planners hoped to apply in improving their own procedures. 
These included holding the size of subcommittees to a 
minimum and requiring them to reduce the length of their 
reports, and "seeking agreement by informal means on all 
papers which appear susceptible to it." The JPS memoran- 
dum, dated 10 April 1943, was immediately sent to the 
Joint Strategic Survey Committee for consideration in 
connection with all the other papers of the JCS 202 
series, which had been referred to Phew by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff a few days earlier.4 


The Joint Strategic Survey Committee spent more than 
two weeks on its task and delivered a repor't on 24 April. 
Its most striking feature was the enunciation of a 
"guiding policy" that went considerably beyond any pre- 
vious statement in characterizing the supporting agencies 
of JCS as an organic joint staff. 


Officers on duty with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff should be drawn from the different 
services, in order that they may interpret 


. (S) Memo, Wedemeyer to CofS, "Delay in Processing 
Papers through the Joint Staff Planners," 26 Mar 43, ccs 
300 (1-8-43) sec 2. 

44, (S dg R) JCS 202/6, Rpt by JPS, "The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Organization," 10 Apr 43. An attached (S) Memo 
by Seeys, 10 Apr 43, announced that JCS 202/6 had been 
referred to JSSC. CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 3. 
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their particular service to this organization. 
In this interpretation, they should be non- 
partisan, and should conscientiously reflect 
the Joint Service viewpoint. They are pri- 
marily staff officers of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, not of their particular service, and 
it is their duty, without regard to the posi- 
tion of their service, to consider only, and 
without bias, the peer interests of the Joint 
Military Services. 


The Joint Strategic Survey Committee also sponsored 

several principles with regard to committee membership. 

"In order to overcome the unacceptable condition of large 
and unwieldy committees," it wrote, “equal representation 
from each of the Services or the subdivisions thereof is 
not necessary in all cases." It was felt that in most 
instances committees should be limited to not more than 
four members. It was usually preferable merely. to state 
the number of representatives from each service, leaving 
their selection to the appropriate member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, rather than to designate a speciric mem- 
bership by title and office. The Joint Strategic Survey 
Committee also endorsed the view of Admiral King that 
the deputies of regular committee members should not be 
granted plenary powers. 


Turning to the several committee charters, JSSC 
recommended including the Chief of Staff to the Commander 
in Chlef, U. S. Fleet, as a second Navy member of the 
Joint Deputy Chiefs of Staff, in addition to the Vice 
Chief of Naval Operations. The charters of both the 
Joint Staff Planners and the Joint Administrative Com- 
mittee were changed in accordance with the principle al- 
ready noted, the membership provision being rewritten 
as a general statement without reference to specific 
offices. Under this terminology JPS would consist of 
two general officers of the Army, one being from the Army 
Air Forces, and one flag officer of the Navy. It was 
mentioned, however, that Admiral Willson of the Joint 
Strategic Survey Committee believed there should be a 
second naval member. 


FAR SCS. 202/75 a by JSSC, "The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Organization," Apr 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) 
sec 3. 
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In the case of the Joint Administrative Committee 
the specific designation of members was omitted and their 
number was increased as well. Instead of three members 
a group of five was recommended, consisting of two 
general officers of the Army, one from the Army Air Forces, 
and two flag officers of the Navy. Language nearly 
identical with that previously suggested by Admiral King 
was used to assure that the Joint Administrative Committee 
would be bound by strategic guidance received from JPS. 


Finally the Joint Strategic Survey Committee suggested 
that the members of the Committee on War Planning Agencies 
be recalled to give fuller consideration to the possibility 
of organizing a Joint General Staff. The purpose of their 
study would be "to provide the Joint Chiefs of Staff with 
data for discussion in event the question ics raised by 


Congress or the President or evolution makes changes 
desirable." 


The day after the report of the Joint Strategic Sur- 
vey Committee was issued General Deane supplied a set of 
comments on its provisions for the use of General Marshall. 
Most of the changes were acceptable to the JCS Secretary, 
and he particularly welcomed the statement of policy 
directing the committees to operate on a nonpartisan basis. 
General Deane objected seriously, however, to the omission 
of the clause granting full powers to deputy committee 
members. He strongly urged that it be reinstated in all 
the charters. He felt that his experience as JCS Secre- 
tary justified the statement that the power of a regular 
member to veto work accomplished by a committee in his 
absence was "the greatest single contributing factor to 
delay in the processing of papers." General Deane 
pointed out that if such a member disagreed with a com- 
mittee's findings he would normally have the opportunity 
of making his views known to his service chief, who 
might take them into Conpaseretion when dealing with the 
matter at the JCS leve1.47 


TO. Ibid. 
47. (TR) Memo, Deane to CofS, "War Planning Agencies," 
25 Apr 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 3. 
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Other comments and amendments were soon received. 
Admiral King, agreeing with Admiral Willson, recommended 
the addition of a second naval officer to the membership 
ot the Joint Staff Planners. He also suggested increasing 
the Joint Administrative Committee to sx by raising the 
Navy representation from two to times te General 
Marshall, however, was in favor of a downward revision of 
the Joint Administrative Committee's membership by the 
assignment of only one Army, one Army Air Force, and two 
naval officers. He also made the significant recommenda- 
tion that the Joint Deputy Chiefs of Staff be reduced to 
two officers, the Vice Chief of Naval Operations and the 


Army Deputy Chief of Staff. 


In dealing with the problem of U. S. representation 
on the Combined Staff Planners General Marshall intro- 
duced a modification. The previous provision had been 
that tne Joint Staff Planners and the Joint Administrative 
Committee should share equally in this duty. Under his 
terms only the Joint Staff Planners would be accounted 
regular members of the Combined Staff Planners; the Joint 
Administrative Committee officers would have the somewhat 
lower status of representatives of the Joint Chiefs of 
Starr "in eg a consideration of matters under their 


jurisdiction." 


General Marshall's view of the proper powers of the 
Joint Administrative Committee and his desire to reduce 
its membership to four were given approval at the JCS 
meeting on 4 May 1943. Further discussion revealed that 
the Joint Chiefs were not prepared to deal with the whole 
mass of papers and proposed amendments at that time. 
Admiral Cooke therefore urgently requested that the 
charter for the new Joint Administrative Committee be 
extracted and approved so that the committee might get 
into operation as an assistance to the Joint Staff Plan- 
ners. To meet this request it was necessary for the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to come to a decision on the dis- 
puted point of whether plenary powers should be granted 


~_ 46, (R) ses 202/8, Memo by CominCh, "The Joint Chief's 
of Staff Organization," 27 Apr 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) see 3. 


49, (R JCS 202/9, Memo by CofS, "War Planning 
Agencies," 29 Apr 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 3. 
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to officers who attended meetings as deputies. The firm 
backing cf General Marshall and General Arnold for this 
provision won its acceptance in the case of the Joint 
Administrative Committee and thereby set the pattern for 
the other charters that were to be considered later,50 


The approval of the amended charter for the Joint 
Administrative Committee on 4 May 1943 was the first 
formal result of the extensive survey and reconsideration 
of the JCS organization. The committee was set up with 
the duty of handling matters that "do not come under the 
jurisdiction of one of the other agencies of the Joint 
Chiet's of Staff Organization"--which in practice meant 
the many miscellaneous subjects previously dealt with by 
the Joint Staff Planners. The committee was activated 
on 6 May.51 


Well before this date the Joint Steff Planners had 
moved informally to establish a Joint War Plans Committee 
along the lines recommended in JCS 202/2. Anticipating 
the ultimate approval of a JWPC charter, with whatever 
amendment in detail, the planners had taken this action 
in order to strengthen their subordinate organization 
for a task that loomed immediately ahead. Following the 
lessons learned at the Casablanca Conference, they were 
eager to get started on the preparatory planning that 
would produce a whole file of joint studies for the use 
of the American delegation at their next meeting with 
with the British Chiefs of Staff. The new committee was 
in fact a reassignment and expansion of the Joint U. S. 
Strategic Committee. The name, Joint War Plans Commit- 
tee, was being used as early as 23 April 1943, and the 


50. is Mns, JCS 77th Mtg, 4 May 43, item 1l. 

5 es JCS 202/10/D, JCS Charter, "Joint Administra- 
tive Committee," 5 May 43; (R) Memo, Secy JAdC to RAdm 
O. C. Badger, Maj Gen W. D. Styer, Brig Gen W. E. Hall, 
and Capt F. L. Lowe, USN, "Establishment of the Joint 
Administrative Committee," 6 May 43. Both in CCS 334 
JAaC (5-5-43). 
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first in the JWPC series of papers was published the 
next day.5@ The JCS Secretary was formally advised of 
this development on 29 April. General Deane interposed 
no objection since what the Joint Staff Planners had done 
was hardly more than an extension of their accepted 
practice of appointing subcommittees from among their 
subordinates in whatever conformation they desired.53 


The formal work of the reorganization was virtu- 
ally completed at the JCS meeting on 10 May 1943. With 
minor amendments the charters of all the JCS committees 
were approved, omitting only the basic directive for 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff themselves. Most of the 
twelve charters contained the provision granting plenary 
powers to deputy committee members. All were published 
on 10 or 11 May 1943.54 


Besides delaying decision on the question of their 
own charter, the Joint Chiefs of Staff at the meeting 
on 10 May adopted some of the more general suggestions 
made by the Joint Strategic Survey Committee. The mem- 
bers of the Committee on War Planning Agencies were no 
longer available to take up the recommended study of 
the feasibility and proper form of a Joint General Staff. 
Therefore the Joint Chiefs assigned this topic to the 
Joint Staff Planners, who decided to delay action until 
after the forthcoming TRIDENT Conference (Washington, 


12-25 May 1943).55 


~ (U) JWPC Memo, "Telephone and Room Numbers of 
Officers and Enlisted Men assigned to the Joint War Plans 
Committee," 23 Apr 43; (R) JWPC 1 /stamped "VOID"7, "Tenta- 
tive Directive: Organization and Functions of the Joint 
War Plans Committee," 24 Apr 43; (R) JWPC 2, Duties of the 
Secretariat," 24 Apr 43. All in CCS 334 JSPG (4-23-43) 
sec l. 
53. (U) Memo, Secys JWPC to Secy JCS, "Joint War 
Plans Committee," 29 Apr 43. On an attached buck slip 
Col C. R. Peck, JCS Sect, wrote Gen Deane: "Premature? 
Presume no objection since all studies produced become JPS 
papers." Gen Deane added his "OK." CCS 334 JSPG (4-23-43) 
sec l. 

54. (S) Mns, JCS 79th Mtg, 10 May 43, item 10. Each 
charter was a paper in the JCS 202 series, running from 
JCS 202/11/D through JCS 202/22/D. 

55. (S) Mns, JCS 79th Mtg, 10 May 43, item 10; (R) 

JPS 180/D, Note by Secys, "Directive: Organization of 
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A more immediate result followed from the delegation 
to the JCS Secretary of the task of preparing a statement 
of general principles for the operation of the JCS organi- 
zation, It was to include the "guiding policy" of non- 
partisanship favored by the Joint Strategic Survey Com- 
mittee. General Deane's project was soon completed, a 
paper entitled "General Policies for Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Organization" being published as JCS 318 on 13 May 
1943. Under four headings it incorporated many of the 
principles he had been advocating for nearly half a year, 
put only the following paragraph was destined to receive 
JCS approval without major change: 


3. Speed and brevity 


Every effort will be made to 
expedite the work of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff organization. To this end subcom- 
mittees will be set up promptly to con- 
sider views without waiting for a formal 
meeting of the parent committee. If after 
a full consideration of all data perti- 
nent to a particular problem the members 
of a committee cannot agree, they will 
submit an immediate report indicating 
their divergent views. Reports of com- 
mittees will be limited to two typewritten 
pages, double space, with discussion and 
other supporting data attached as enclo- 
sures, appendices, and annexes.) 


Joint General Staff," 11 May 43; (S) Mns, JPS 78th Mtg, 

9 Jun 43, item 1. Final consideration of this subject 
was deferred from time to time by JPS, although JWPC pro- 
duced a set of recommendations in Oct 43. (Ss) JPS 180/1, 
Rpt by JWPC, "Organization of a Joint General Staff," 25 
Oct 43. At last in May 44 the directive to JPS was with- 
drawn and the materials so far developed were turned over 
to the special committee studying "Reorganization of 
National Defense," as directed by the JCS 749 series of' 


papers. All papers in CCS 334 Joint General Staff (5-11-43). 


56. (R) JCS 318, Note by Secys, "General Policies for 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Organization," 13 May 43, CCS 300 
(1-25-42) sec 2. 
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The other three of General Deane's paragraphs were 
stricken out entirely as the result of amendments pro- 
posed by Admiral King, with one further change by Gen- 
eval McNarney. Initially the first principle read as 


Follows: 


1. Non-partisanship 


Officers on duty with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff organization are drawn 
from the different services in order that 
they may interpret their particular ser- 
vice to this organization. In this inter- 
pretation they should be non-partisan, and 
should conscientiously reflect the Joint 
service viewpoint. They are primarily 
staff officers of the Joint Chiefs or Staff, 
not of their particular service, and it is 
their duty, without regard to the position 
of their service to consider only and with- 
out bias, the best interests of the United 
States in the prosecution of the war.57 


The substitute wording suggested by Admiral King 
receded somewhat from the original statement that com- 
mittee members were "primarily staff officers of the 
Juint Chiefs of Staff, not of their particular service." 
In the final version "non-partisanship" was defined as 


follows: 


Officers on duty with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Organization are drawn from the 
several services to assist in integrating 
the capabilities, functions, and needs of 
their particular service to the problems 
presented this organization. Their effort 
should be to reach sound solutions to all 
problems presented by the most effective 
employment of the joint means at hand. As 
Staff Officers of the Joint Chiefs of Starr, 
it is their duty to reach decisions which 
will best prosecute the war after due con- 
Sideration has been given to the views of 


= “Bfs ibid. 
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the agencies of the War and Navy Depart - 
ments Evarentee in the matters under 
consideration.5 


The last sentence had been finally modificd by Admiral 
King as the result of considerations advanced by General 
McNarney. The latter thought a provision was necessary 
to assure that the junior and sometimes inexperienced 
officers serving on JCS committees had full information 
before enterit.g their deliberations. General McNarney 
felt that a proviso that the committee member be fully 
aware of the views of the interested agency in his own 
service was an important safeguard against ill- 
considered action and that it did not necessarily imply 
that the member would be "instructed."59 


On that subject General Deane had written: 
2. Committee members not to be instructed 


Committees are set up to present the 
best solution to the problems with which they 
are confronted, after giving full consideration 
to all pertinent data. Their problem may be 
to recommend a new policy to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff or to recommend an action to be taken 
under an already established pollcy. In 
elther case they should approach the problem 
with open minds and not be hampered by instruec- 
tions from superiors of their respective ser- 
vices. Little value can result from deliber- 
ations in which the participants start with 


58. (R) JCS 318/3, Note by Secys, "General Policies 
for Joint Chiefs of Staff Organization," 28 May 43, ccs 
300 (1-25-42) see 2. 

59. Adm King's original amendment to the "Non-parti- 
sanship" statement was contained in (R) JCS 318/1, Memo 
by CominCh, "General Policies for Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Organization," 18 May 43. Gen McNarney offered a revised 
last sentence in (R) Memo, DCofS to JCS Sect, same subj, 
20 May 43. This was accepted by Adm King after a fur- 
ther change, as communicated by (R) Memo, CofS US Fleet 
to JCS Sect, same subj, 27 May 43. All in CCS 300 
(1-25-42) sec 2. 
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views from which they are not permitted 
to depart. Staff officers of the separ- 
ate services can always present their 
views to their respective Chiefs of Staff 
in instances where they differ with the 
recommendations of a Joint Chiefs of 
Staff supporting committee,60 


Stricken out by Admiral King, this was replaced by: 


Committees are required to make 
solutions of the problems presented after 
full consideration of all pertinent 
factors. They should approach all prob- 
lems with open minds and without firm 
preconceived decisions based on consider- 
ation of partial information only. [De- 
liberations and not negotiations are 
required. Deliberations cannot ensue if” 
committee members are hampered by instruc- 
tions or the answers to problems from 
which they are not permitted to depart .61 


Finally General Deane had proposed, with reference to 
combined committees, that all U. S. representatives "avoid 
any semblance of acrimony in discussions with British 
officers." They should recognize and make allowance for 
the many factors that contributed to basic differences in 
the British and American outlooks.62 Admiral King may 
well have viewed this as a counsel of perfection. At any 
rate he asked that it be replaced by a simple statement 
that problems of combined interest must be approached and 
solved in accordance with the other principles already 


O. (R) JCS 318, Note by Secys, "General Policies for 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Organization," 13 May 43, CCS 300 
(1-25-42) see 2, 

61. (R) JCS 318/1, Memo by CominCh, "General Policies 
for Joint Chiefs of Staff Organization," 18 May 43, Ccs 
300 (1-25-42) sec 2, 

62. (R) JCS 318, Note by Secys, "General Policies for 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Organization," 13 May 43, CCS 300 
(1-25-42) sec 2, 
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laid down. "The governing grag + as should be the 
successful prosecution of the war."63 


The approved version of pte statement of JCS policy 
was published on 28 May 1943.04 Another principle was 
added the next day when the Joint Deputy Chiefs of Staff 
accepted a paper decreeing that the common practice among 
JCS committees of meeting only on a specified day of each 
week be discontinued. Instead, each committee chairman 
was charged with calling a meeting as often as the number 
and nature of the papers awaiting action required. Asa 
further provision for speeding JCS operations it was 
ruled that when one committee desired information from 
another it should make a specific request by informal 
means rather than refer the entire paper to the second 
committee by formal action.65 


Still to be resolved was the question of a charter 
for the Joint Chiefs of Staff themselves. A fairly 
detailed directive, listing nine specific functions, had 
been offered in the report of the Committee on War Plan- 
ning Agencies on 25 March 1943, Admiral King had pro- 
posed several amendments delineating still further func- 
tions.66 The Joint Chiefs of Staff discussed the matter 
very fully at their meeting on 6 April, at which Admiral 
Leahy set forth a telling objection. 


63. (R) JCS 318/1, Memo by CominCh, "General Policies 
for Joint Chiefs of Staff Organization," 18 May 43, CCS 
300 (1-25-42) see 2. 

64. (R) JCS 318/3, Note by Secys, “General Policies 
for Joint Chiefs of Staff Organization," 28 May 43, CCS 
300 (1-25-42) sec 2. 

65. (R) JCS 318/2, Memo by Secys, "General Policies 
for Joint Chiefs of Staff Organization," 28 May 43. JDCS 
approval was indicated by the notations of Adm Horne and 
Gen McNarney, both dtd 29 May 43, on their respective 
copies of (R) Memo, Deane to Horne and McNarney, "General 
Policies for Joint Chiefs of Staff Organization," 28 May 
43. Both in CCS 300 (1-25-42) sec 2. 

66. App B of (R) JCS 202/2, Rpt by CWPA, "The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Organization," 25 Mar 43; (R) JCS 202/5, 
Memo by Cominch, "The Joint Chiefs of Staff Organization," 
5 Apr 43. Both in CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 2. 
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In regard to the proposed charter for 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, he said that he 
doubted the advisability of having a 
written charter for the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, which body now appears to function 
in a reasonably satisfactory manner. He 
said if there is a question as to author- 
ity of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, they now 
have access to the President and can seek 
guidance on any matter they desire. On 
the other hand, they can proceed or not on 
any matter which they deem appropriate 
without being bound by a charter. He felt 
if the Joint Chiefs of Staff have a written 
charter, their scope of activity would be 
limited to those things which appear in 


that charter. 67 


Admiral Leahy also questioned in detail the accuracy and 
possible effect of a number of the charter provisions as 
drafted by the Committee on War Planning Agencies. Most 
of them he feit would require thorough clarification to 
avoid infringing on the prerogatives of other agencies 
set up by law or executive order. 


General Marshall was inclined to agree with Admiral 
Leahy's main objection. He "questioned whether the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had developed their functions sufficiently 
to establish them rigidly in a charter." Admiral King, 
however, professed to be "shocked" that there was no 
basic definition of JCS duties and responsibilities. 

He suggested that at present the organization existed "on 
sufferance," and he "questioned how the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff can continue to function indefinitely unless their 
powers, functions, and limitations are set forth." Con- 
ceding that the matter should be given more study, Gen- 
eral Marshall asked if the proposed charter might not be 


—— 67. (S) Mns, JCS 72nd Mtg, 6 Apr 43, item 6. 
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redrafted in a way the i ge. not inhibit the further 
evolution of JCS authority ,68 


1t was at this meeting that the entire set of 
reorpialzation papers was turnad over to the Joint 3tra- 
tegic Survey Committee for review. But when that com- 
mittee sought to frame ua directive that would permnit 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff "to operate and evolve with- 
out undesirable restrictions," the result was a state- 
ment so broad and general as to be of doubtful value. 
After naming the membership, the charter drafted by JSSC 
proceeded through two remarkably short paragraphs: 


FUNCTIONS 


2. On matters of joint concern to 
the armed forces, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff shall consult together, shall 
advise the President, and shall take 
appropriate action to implement his 
plans and policies as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy. 


PROCEDURE 


3. The Joint Chiefs of Staff shall 
establish such subordinate advisory and 
administrative organizations as may be 


necessary for the execution of their 
duties. 


It even failed to mention, as General Marshall was to 
note later, that the Joint Chiefs consituted the U. S. 
representation on the Combined Chiefs of Stafr.69 


E id, The Secretariat was soon to publish (S) 
JCS Info Memo 54, "Joint Chiefs of Staff Organization, 

9 Apr 43, which was presented as "a summary of the back- 
ground leading to the organization of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff" and which emphasized the absence of any formal JCS 
charter. CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 3. 

69. (R) JCS 202/7, Rpt by JSSC, "The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Organization," 24 Apr 43. (R) JCS 202/9, Memo by 
CofS, "War Planning Agencies," 29 Apr 43. Gen Deane had 
noted that the JCS charter proposed by JSSC was so broad 
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At the JCS meeting on 10 May Admiral Leahy reiter- 
ated his view that there was no necessity for a directive 
for the Joint Chiefs of Staff and observed that the pro- 
posed charter was in very general terms. Admiral King 
agreed that the charter was in general terms indeed. He 
himself wished to see it as specific as possible. He 
stressed the importance of clearly defined responsibili- 
ties by referring to several instances of improper action 
by such agencies as the War Shipping Administration, 
which he though might have been avoided if the preroga- 
tives of the Joint Chiers of Staff had been on formal 
record. At the close of this meeting, at which all the 
other committee charters were approved, the chiefs 
referred the question of their own directive to the JCS 
Secretary. He was instructed to write a new version 
that would include all the specific JCS functions that 


could be identifiea.70 


General Deane's draft did not appear until after 
the TRIDENT Conference, and it was finally discussed by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 15 June 1943. On that 
occasion Admiral Leahy again expressed his doubt that 
the charter was needed. He knew the President to be 
satisfied with the current functioning of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and surmised that Mr. Roosevelt would probably 
ask "Why do you want a charter?" if the paper was sent 
him for approval. Admiral King, however, continued to 
regard the lack of a directive as an anomaly. General 
Marshall was at last brought to agreement that it would 
be well to offer the draft charter as the text for an 
executlve order. A few amendments were passed before the 


paper was finally approved. 


in its terms that he questioned whether it was worth 
while to present it to the President. (R) Memo, Deane 
to CofS, "War Planning Agencies," 25 Apr 43. All in 
CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 3. 

70. (s} Mns, JCS 79th Mtg, 10 May 43, item 10. 

71. (S) Mns, JCS 92nd Mtg, 15 Jun 43, item 6. 
Deane's version was (R) JCS 202/23, Draft by Secys, 
"Charter: The Joint Chiefs of Staff," 7 Jun 43, CCS 300 
(1-8-43) sec 3. The approved paper was (R) JCS 202/24/D, 
"Charter: The Joint Chiefs of Staff," 15 Jun 43, CCS 


300 (1-25-42) see 2. 
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Following the established procedure for submitting 
a proposed executive order, Admiral Leahy sent the text 
to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget with a 
covering letter in which he explained its purpose. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider it 
advisable to have their organization and 
a definition of their functions made a matter 
of record in order that their status may be 
clarified in the eyes of the various govern- 
ment agencies with which they must deal.72 


The judgment of the President was received one 
month later, on 16 July 1943. 


I have given careful consideration to 
the proposed Executive order defining the 
organization and functions of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff delivered to me through the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. It 
is my understanding that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are encountering no new condition 
currently requiring clarification of their 
status or a new definition of their functions. 
It seems to me that such an order would pro- 
vide no benefits and might in some way impair 
flexibility of operations. Consequently, I 
consider the issuance of an Executive order 
now as superfluous. If at a later date an 
Executive order seems necessary to meet a 
new situation, the matter can be recon- 
sidered.73 


So it was that the Joint Chiefs of Staff continued 
throughout the war without a basic document defining their 
functions and authority--a condition that was not to be 


——e. (R) Ltr, Leahy to Dir BurBud, 16 Jun 43, CCS 300 
(1-25-42) sec 2. 

73. (S) Ltr, Pres to Leahy, 16 Jul 43, photostat in 
ccs 400 (7-16-43). The second paragraph of the President's 
letter raised another subject, and the whole was repro- 
duced in (S) JCS 415, Note by Secy, "Joint Effort Regarding 
Supply," 17 Jul 43, CCS 300 (1-25-42) sec 2. 
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ended until the passage of the National Security Act of 
1947. To be sure, the informal status of the JCS 
organization had sounder justification than many of the 
other features of the disordered wartime administration, 
There was much to be said in this instance for the 
President's desire to maintain flexibility. Whatever 
uncertainty there was about the definition of the powers 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as an organization, the 
relationship of its individual members to the President 
as Commander in Chief was well established and provided 
a sufficient legal sanction for their actions. As was 
implied by the argument advanced by Admiral Leahy, so 
long as the Joint Chiefs retained the confidence of their 
Commander in Chief there was little reason to fear a 
challenge to their authority in the military direction 


of the war. 


Although not given formal approval by the President, 
the suggested charter for the Joint Chiefs of Staff re- 
mained a significant document, for it embodied a careful 
statement of what the chiefs themselves thought their 
proper functions to be in June 1943. Their organization 
was fittingly identified as "the planning and executive 
agency of the President of the United States in his capa- 
city of Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces," and the 
existing membership was confirmed. The catalogue of 


functions was as follows: 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff shall: 
a. Advise the President with regard to: 


4 Military strategy 

2) The requirements, production, and 
allocation of munitions needed for the oper- 
ations and training of the Armed Forces in 
the prosecution of the war. 

(3) The requirements, production, and 
allocation of shipping needed by the Armed 
Forces in the prosecution of the war. 

(4) Manpower requirements of the Armed 


Forces. 
(5) Matters of joint Army and Navy policy. 
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b. Establish policies relating to 
joint” Army and Navy functions and activi- 
ties which do not require Presidential 
approval. 


c. Make joint Army and Navy plans to 
accord with the approved concept of Mili- 
tary strategy. 


d. Issue joint directives to imple- 
ment Joint policies and plans. 


e. Exercise jurisdiction over all 
matters of strategy and all operations in 
any theater in which the United States is 
assigned separate strategic responsibility. 


f. Request other executive government 
agencies for reports of progress in the 
implementation of the Presidential decisions 
referred to in paragraph a above. 


g. Initiate proposals leading to the 
better coordination of joint Army and Navy 
functions and activities with those of 
other executive governmental agencies. 


h. Insure that the program for foreign 
propaganda in areas of actual or projected 
military operations is coordinated with 
Military plans. 


i. Represent the United States on the 
Combined Chiefs of Stafr.74 


The attempt to define the functions of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff themselves was no doubt a useful effort 
and a necessary step in the total project for reconsider- 
ing and reorienting the JCS committees. The outcome of 
the application of this process to the problems of the 
central planning and executive agencies has now been 
traced. Before reaching summary conclusions about the 


R) JCS 202/24/D, "Charter: The Joint Chiefs of 


meee coe! 
Staff," 15 Jun 43, CCS 300 (1-25-42) sec 2. 


has 


major JCS reorganization of May 1943 it is necessary to 
return to its opening stages to follow the attention given 
to the needs of various technical and operating agencies. 


The initial 


reports received by the Committee on War 


Planning Agencies from the more technical and specialized 
JCS committees were not frequently concerned with the 


profounder problems of organizational theory. 


The Joint 


Meteorological Committee, for instance, professed to be 


wholly satisfied with its current charter. 


So did the 


Joint Communications Board, except that it continued to 
aspire to representation on the Joint Staff Planners 


despite a rebuff 


several months earlier. The Joint Com- 


mittee on New Weapons and Equipment aiso regarded its 
directive as adequate. 


There was likewise no serious question about the 
terms of reference of the Army-Navy Petroleum Board (ANPB), 


which had only recently become a JCS agency. 


Established 


during July 1942 as an interdepartmental board by the Vice 
Chief of Naval Operations and the Commanding General, 


75. (S) Memo, Secy JMC to Secy CWPA, "Charter of the 
J.M.C., Comments on," 29 Jan 43, Encl B to (S) CWPA 5, 30 


Jan 43; (S) CWPA 
30 Jan 43. Both 


6, "Report of Joint Communications Board," 
in CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 1. Omitted from 


this account is the complex problem of the adjustment of 
the relationship between JCB and CCB on the one hand and 
the Joint Aircraft Committee and its subsidiary, the Joint 
Radio Board, on the other. While explained in full in 
several reports by JCB to CWPA, this problem, essentially 
a combined matter, was not dealt with by CWPA. For evi- 
dence of the rejection of the earlier JCB bid for JPS mem- 
bership see (S) Memo, Wedemeyer to Secy JPS Vhrotee Cooke, 


"Representation on Joint Staff Planners," 28 Sep 


2, OPD 


334.8 Joint Staff Planners. (S) CWPA 3, "Report of Joint 
Committee on New Weapons and Equipment," 28 Jan 43, ccs 


300 (1-8-43) sec 
for bringing the 
future effect of 
to the attention 


1. JNW did suggest that a means be sought 
committee's knowledge of the probable 
weapons under development more directly 
of the officers engaged in war planning. 
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Services of Supply, ANPB had been piaced under JCS juris- 
diction on 16 January 1943.76 It was concerned with 
coordinating the procurement, loading, overseas trans- 
portation, and storage of petroleum products for the two 
Nervices and was headed by a representative from the 

War Department and one from the Navy designuted au 
Petroleum Iiaison Officers. The other six members of the 
board represented the Army Air Forces, the Army's Trans- 
portation Service, and the Quartermaster Generali, and the 
Naval Transportation Service, the Navy's Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, and the Bureau of Aeronautics.77 


The Joint Military Transportation Committee, while 
it desired no change in its well-established functions, 
proposed a draft charter to formalize its existence. 

The committee had been operating for aimost a year under 
authority drawn by inference from the terms of reference 


76. (S) CWPA 13, “Report of Army-Navy Petroleum 
Board," 2 Feb 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 1. The basic ANPB 
Gocument was (R) Memo, VCNO and CG SOS to All concerned, 
"Creation of the Army-Navy Petroleum Board... ," 14 
Jul 42, which was reproduced as Encl to (R) Ltr, VCNO and 
OG SOS to Distribution List, "Army-Navy Petroleum Board, 
Organization of," 20 Jul 42. The designation of ANPB as 
"the agency of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for all matters 
pertaining to petroleum and petroleum products, and all 
information relating thereto’ was proposed in (S dg U) 
JCS 199, Note by Secys, “Army and Navy Petroleum Board 
as Agency of Joint Chiefs of Staff, Proposal for," 14 Jan 
43, Approval by JDCS was announced two days later in 
(UNK) Memo, DSecy JCS to ACofS OPD and Aide to Cominch, 
"Army and Navy Petroleum Board as agency of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff," 16 Jan 43. All in CCS 334 ASPB (1-11-43) 
sec 1. 

77. Only six members were designated in the original 
ANPB directive. Representation from the Quartermaster 
General and the Navy's BuAer had apparently never been 
formalized, but by early 1943 officers from these two 
agencies were regularly serving as the seventh and eighth 
members. (R) Memo, Capt A. F. Carter, USNR, Exec Off 
ANPB, to Capt C. J. Moore, USN, "Proposed charter for the 
Army-Navy Petroleum Board," 5 Mar 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) 
sec 2; (R) Memo, Exec Off ANPB to DSecy JCS, 5 Mar 43, 
CCS 334 ASPB (1-11-43) sec 1. 


ot the Combined Military Transportation Committee. As an 
additional consideration the CWPA members later received 

& memorandum from the head of the War Department's @G-4 
division requesting that representation from his office 

be added to the Joint Military Transportation Committee.78 


Reports from the Office of Strategic Services and 
Joint Security Control were also received, but subsequent 
developments prevented the consideration of their organi- 
zational problems by the Committee on War Pianning 
Agencies./9 Both OSS and JSC received new charters dur- 
ing this period, but the action was completed outside the 
framework of the general JCS reorganization of May 1943. 
The Committee on War Planning Agencies participated only 
to the extent of recommending that the directives, when 
finally drawn, follow the standardized form employed in 
all the other charters. 


Thus for most of the technical and specialized com- 
mittees the chief requirements were merely to review the 
propriety and adequacy of their memberships and bring 
their directives up to date. Perhaps the one really 
significant development had to do with the American offi- 
cers on the Munitions Assignments Board. Their report to 
the Committee on War Planning Agencies stated that the 
existing charter of the Munitions Assignments Board as a 


. (S) CWPA 9, "Report of Joint Military Trans- 
portation Committee," 1 Feb 43, CCS 300 (1-8-13) sec l. 
(UNK) Memo, ACofS G-4 to ACofS OPD /for attn of Col F. N. 
Roberts, CWPA7, "Joint Military Transportation Committee," 
6 Mar 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 2. 

79. (S) CWPA 19, "Report of Office of Strategic 
Services," 15 Feb 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 2; (S) CWPA 17, 
"Report of Joint Security Control," 10 Feb 43, CCS 300 
(1-8-43) sec 1. A draft charter for JSC came under JCS 
discussion as a separate matter during this period, while 


the terms of reference of OSS entered a course of readjust- 


ment as the result of an Executive Order of 9 Mar 43, 
These separate dispositions are noted in App A of (R) JCS 
202/2, Rpt by CWPA, "The Joint Chiefs of Staff Organiza- 
tion," 25 Mar 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 2. The revision 
of ee charters of OSS and JSC will be discussed in 

e ‘ 
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CCS agency was satisfactory. Officially the members of 
the U. S. Section of the Board were concerned only with 
munitions allocations at the combined level. Still the 
exercise of their duties necessarily involved maintain- 
ing cognizance of the entire munitions requirements of 
the American services and continuously surveying U. S. 
production achievements and prospects in relation to 
those requirements. These activities made the U. S. 
Section of MAB an important center of knowledge and 
information that was already providing services to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and its committees on an informal 
basis. The American members therefore considered it 
desirable that they be officially constituted as a 
supporting agency of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and they 
recommended the following brief statement as a charter: 


The U. S. Section of the Munitions 
Assignments Board will perform such duties, 
similar to those performed by the Munitions 
Assignments Board under its charter from 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff, as may be 
assigned £8 it by the Joint U. S. Chiefs 
of Staff .90 


It will be noted that these modest terms laid no 
claim to specific functions or to a full parallel with 
the duties of the Munitions Assignments Board. When the 
Committee on War Planning Agencies composed a preliminary 
draft from the charter a few days later, however, an 
extensive list of functions was given, drawn almost 
verbatim from the MAB directive. "Joint Munitions Assign- 
ment Board" was used as the title, and there was an 
unqualified statement that the board would "assign stocks 
and production of finished war material to the services 
of the United States."81 


BO. (S) Memo, Maj Gen J. H. Burns, Exec MAB, to Secy 
CWPA, "Report from the Munitions Assignments Board on 
War Planning Agencies," 28 Jan 43, Encl A to (S) CWPA 5, 
30 Jan 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec l. 

81. (S) CWPA 15, "Draft Uniform Charters of J.C.S. 
Supporting Agencies," 4 Feb 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec l. 
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It must soon have been realized that these provisions 
went considerably beyond the expectations of the American 
MAB members. What was more important, they exceeded the 
degree of authority for allocating munitions that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were as yet prepared to delegate to 
a single agency. By the time the final CWPA report was 
published as JCS 202/2 there had been significant modifi- 
cations. No inference of plenary power in the field of 
allocations was likely to be drawn from the title now 
employed, "The U. S. Representatives, Munitions Assign- 
ments Board, Washington" (USMBW). It was identified as 
the agency "charged with the performance for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of duties relating to the assignment of 
munitions and the balancing of resources against stated 
requirements." Careful qualification was apparent in the 
statement that the members of USMBW would, 


when directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
recommend assignments to the United States 
armed forces of finished munitions under 
the cognizance of the Army or the Navy,92 


Not all assignments of munitions at the joint level, 
but only those portions of the task that the Joint Chiers 
were willing to release from their own immediate juris- 
diction, were to be the province of the U. S. Represent- 
atives. Even then they were to "recommend assignments" 
rather than forthrightly "assign." Still the very 
establishment of a joint committee with some degree of 
cognizance in the field of munitions assignment would be 
a considerable advance and would open the way for further 
progress toward a truly joint treatment of the matter. 


The existing U. S. military representation on the Munitions 


Assignments Board was recommended as the membership: one 
flag officer of the Navy and three general officers, 


~ 62. App B of (R) JCS 202/2, Rpt by CWPA, "The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Organization," 25 Mar t3, CCS 300 

(1-8-43) sec 2. In App A of JCS 202/2 it was noted that 
"the Executive, Munitions Assignments Board, Washington, 
has recommended that the name of this organization be 
retained as at present, rather than to designate it as the 
Joint Munitions Assignment Board." 
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representing the Army Ground Forces, the Army Air Forces, 
and the Services of Supply. 


The other specialized JCS committees had faired as 
follows in the final report of the Committee on War Plan- 
ning Agencies. The terms of reference for both the Joint 
Meteorological Committee and the Joint Communications 
Board had simply been recast in the new standardized 
charter form without essential change. The conditions 
that had motivated the JCB request for representation on 
the Joint Staff Planners were felt to be sufficiently 
taken care of by the provision in the new JPS charter 
that the planners would provide continuous strategic 
guidance to the Joint Communications Board and other JCS 
agencies. In the CWPA report the terms of reference of 
the Army-Navy Petroleum Board had been somewhat rewritten, 
both to fit the standardized form and to integrate 
several previous amendments to the ANPB directive. The 
membership remained at eight, equally divided between the 
two services. The charter for the Joint Committee on New 
Weapons and Equipment had undergone some restatement to 
account for certain functions that had come to be recog- 
nized in practice. A more notable change was the 
addition of the Assistant Chief of the Air Staff, Materiel, 
as a fourth member. The original three had been the OSRD 
Director, the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, and the 
Assistant Chief of Staff (Readiness) of CominCh Head- 
quarters. 


For the Joint Military Transportation Committee the 
CWPA report provided the directive that had previously 
been lacking. It also sought to rectify a certain dis- 
parity in the membership. The senior of the five cur- 
rent members was General Somervell. He had originally 
appeared by virtue of his position as Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-4, but had continued to serve on the committee 
after he became Commanding General, Services of Supply, 
as a result of the War Department reorganization of March 
1942, There was no naval officer of comparable official 
stature on the Joint Military Transportation Committee, 
and the addition of the Vice Chief of Naval Operations 


——_ 83. App A of (R) JCS 202/2, Rpt of CWPA, "The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Organization," 25 Mar 43, CCS 300 
(1-8-43) sec 2. 
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would be the only way to provide a suitable counterpart. 
The CWPA report recommended that instead of this, General 
Somervell should retire from the committee so that the 
representation of the Army and Navy would be in balance. 
At the same time, membership from General Somervell's 
original post, the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, could 
be restored. A sixth officer, representing the Commander 
in Chief, U. S. Fleet, could be added. With this one 
replacement and one addition the composition of the Joint 
Military Transportation Committee would be as follows: 


The Chief of Transportation, Services of Supply 


The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, War Depart- 
partment General Staff 


The Assistant Chief of the Air Staff, Main- 
tenance and Distribution, U. S. Army Air 


Forces 


The Director, Naval Transportation Service 
The Plans Officer, Naval Transportation Service 


A representative of pe Nat a Commander in 
Chief, U. S. Fleet 


Each of the committees just mentioned, except the 
Joint New Weapons Committee, was authorized to "implement 
its agreed decisions except upon matters of major policy 
which will require the approval of the Joint Chiefs of 


Starr ."85 


Of the charters for the six specialized committees 
proposed by CWPA only the directive for the U. S. 


“8H, Ibid. (C) Interv, RAdm C. J. Moore, USN (Ret) 
with Vernon E. Davis, 11 Mar 52, memo in JCS HS files. 
85. App B of (R) JCS 202/2, Rpt by CWPA, "The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Organization," 25 Mar 43, CCS 300 
(1-8-43) sec 2. Formal authorization to this effect had 
already been a part of the terms of reference of JMC and 
JCB, while ANPB, JMTC, and the US members of MAB had been 
exercising some degree of implementing power in practice. 
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Representatives, Munitions Assignments Board, was affected 
by the comments advanced by Admiral King on 5 April. 
Noting that the U. S. Section of the Board included three 
Army officers but only one admiral, he suggested that the 
Navy membership be increased to three by the addition of 
two officers whose duties were particularly appropriate, 
the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for Logistic 


Plans and a Sap neuen of the Office of Procurement 
and Material. 


Admiral King's recommendation was adopted by the 
Joint Strategic Survey Committee during its review of the 
entire set of charters. For some reason not recorded 
JSSC added a fourth Army representative at the same time. 
Thus the JSSC report set the composition of the U. S. 
Representatives, Munitions Assignments Board, at four 
general officers of the Army, one being from the Army 
Air Forces, and three flag officers of the Navy.87 


In dealing with the charter for the Joint New 
Weapons Committee, JSSC eliminated the new seat for an 
AAF representative that had been recommended in the CWPA 
report. In the case of the Army-Navy Petroleum Board a 
sharp reduction in membership was recommended, from eight 
to three, comprising one Army, one Navy, and one AAF offi- 
cer. In addition it was specified that the ANPB execu- 
tive officer would invariably be assigned from the Navy.88 


In his comments to General Marshall on the charters 

as revised by the Joint Strategic Survey Committee, Gen- 
eral Deane questioned the necessity for an AAF represent- 
ative on the Joint Military Transportation Committee. 
The provision seemed to him merely an act of deference to 
the Army Air Forces that had no functional justification. 
With respect to the seven-man membership proposed for the 
U. S. Representatives, Munitions Assignments Board, 


B86. (R) JCS 202/5, Memo by Cominch, "The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Organization," 5 Apr 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 2. 
87. (R) JCS 202/7, Rpt by JSSC, "The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Organization," 24 Apr 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) see 3. 
88. Ibid. 
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General Deane offered a cogent and, as it proved, a pro- 
phetic objection. While he agreed to the need for the 
more adequate naval representation suggested by Admiral 
King, he noted that the JSSC proposal almost doubled the 
USMBW membership. This would upset the balance of the 
Munitions Assignments Board at the combined level. 


° : The British will probably object 
to any increase in membership because they 
will either be outnumbered or they too will 
have to increase their membership. The 
objection to this, of course, is that the 
Committee might become so large as to be 
unwieldly /sic7.89 


General Deane's- comment went unheeded at this time. 
The difficulty that he foresaw was made more probable 
two days later when the increased Army representation 
sponsored by JSSC was matched by Admiral King in an amend- 
ment that raised the Navy USMBW membership to four also. 
It was with this membership of eight officers--twice ‘the 
original component of four--that the charter for the U. S. 
Representatives, Munitions Assignments Board, Washington, 
was approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 10 May 1943. 
In another equalizing move, Admiral King had amended the 
ANPB oS to provide for two naval officers instead 
of one. 


General Marshall had apparently been impressed, how- 
ever, with General Deane's questioning of the need t'or 
an AAF representative on the Joint Military Transporta- 
tion Committee. In an amendment proposed on 29 April 
the Chief of Staff reduced the JMTC membership from six 
to four, equally divided between the two services, and 
omitted any provision that one of the two Army officers 
should be from the Army Air Forces.91 This amendment 


89. (R) Memo, Deane to CofS, "War Planning Agencies," 
25 Apr 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) see 3. 

90. (R) JCS 202/8, Memo by CominCh, "The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Organization," 27 Apr 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 3. 

gl. (R JCS 202/9, Memo by CofS, "War Planning 
Agencies," 29 Apr 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) see 3. 
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also signified an overthrow of the more even balance the 
CWPA report had sought to impart to the membership of 

the Joint Military Transportation Committee. Apparently 
General Somervell was not disposed to relinquish his seat 
on JMTC and the corresponding place on the Combined Mili- 
tary Transportation Committee. When the four members were 
named after approval of the charter on 10 May, General 
Somervell, Commanding General, Army Service Forces, and 
his subordinate, the head of the Transportation Service, 
were the two Army representatives. The Navy members were 


the Director and the Plans Officer of the Naval Transporta- 
tion Service.92 


As affected by the cumulative amendments just dis- 
cussed, the charters for the six technical and specialized 
committees, most of which were authorized to implement 
certain kinds of agreements directly, were all approved by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 10 May 1943. This was the 
same meeting that approved the charters for the Joint 
Deputy Chiefs of Staff, Joint Strategic Survey Committee, 
Joint Staff Planners, Joint War Plans Committee, and Joint 
Intelligence Committee. The Directive for the Joint 
Administrative Committee had been accepted six days 
earlier while the question of a basic paper on the func- 
tions of the Joint Chiefs themselves awaited further dis- 
cussion, the results of which have already been given ,93 


ge. (R) JCS Info Memo 74, "Membership of Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Committees and Agencies," 19 May 43, CCS 300 
(1-8-43) sec 3. No evidence has been discovered that will 
allow a confident statement as to how strongly Gen 
Somervell felt on this matter, whether Gen Marshall was 
persuaded easily or with difficulty, or indeed whether the 
CofS reached this determination independently. It seems 
likely, however, that if Gen Somervell had welcomed the 
opportunity to retire from JMTC that was provided by the 
CWPA recommendation, he would not have been reappointed. 

93. (S) Mns, JCS 79th Mtg, 10 May 43, item 10. A 
charter for the JCS Secretariat was also approved at this 
meeting. As has been noted earlier, the new charters 
received by JSC and OSS during this period were developed 
outside the framework of the CWPA survey and discussion 
of them has been deferred to ch XII. 


A diagram of the reorganized JCS committee structure 
may be found in Chart II. 


The grand reorganization culminating in May 1943 did 
much to impose good order upon the JCS committee structure. 
It formalized agencies that had been operating by infer- 
ential authority and gave recognition to activities and 
relationships that had developed since the original 
charters were issued. By a concurrent reconsideration of 
the proper activities of all the committees, as thorough 
an elimination of overlapping functions and authority as 
it was possible to expect from written directives was 
achieved. Ina larger sense, the efforts of the Committee 
on War Planning Agencies and the thought subsequently 
applied by the Joint Chiefs and their staff officers served 
to rationalize the form and functioning of the JCS organ- 
ization, Its workings undoubtedly became more comprehen- 
sible to the officers engaged in its activities, and the 
articulation of the JCS structure became more readily 
apparent. A generally consistent organization was pro- 
duced that might be expected to grow and develop there- 
after in a more orderly fashion. 


The central feature of the reorganization was the 
relief of the overburdened and distracted planners. An 
uncompromising reduction in the size of the Joint Staff 
Planners opened the way to more ready agreement, and the 
many subjects previously handled that had been only re- 
motely related to their cardinal concern for strategic 
and operational war planning were assigned to the newly 
created Joint Administrative Committee. At the same time 
a halt was called to the standing frustration of the mem- 
bers of the Joint U. S. Strategic Committee, whose aspira- 
tion to a separate status was firmly denied. Retitled 
the Joint War Plans Committee, with its subordination to 
JPS reaffirmed, the former strategic committee was 
enlarged in a way that materially strengthened the joint 
planning structure. Major portions of the Future Plan- 
ning Section of CominCh Headquarters and of the OPD 
Strategy Section were incorporated in the new Joint War 
Plans Committee. This greatly enhanced the possibility 
of attaining the ideal of a wholly joint treatment of all 
war planning projects from their beginning. 
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ther expressions of the ideal of joint planning were 
to be found in an approved statement of JCS staff policies, 
which set goals of nonpartisanship and uninstructed delib- 
eration in committee work. The reorganization process also 
incited a new alertness to the need for expeditious action, 
to be achieved by following informal procedures that would 
reduce administrative time lags and break off stalemated 
discussions. 


In these developments, if taken at face value, it was 
possible to read a trend toward the evolution of a joint 
stat, distinct from and superior to the military staffs 
of the two services. Two services, to be sure, rather than 
three. The Army Air Forces counted it a gain that they had 
won specific mention in the membership provisions of most 
of the charters, but beyond that there had been no striking 
progress toward fulfilling the larger aspirations of the 
airmen. Certainly there had been no acceptance of the idea 
of triangulating the committee representations. Following 
the reorganization only the Joint Strategic Survey Com- 
mittee and the Joint Intelligence Committee had equal 
representation from the Army, Navy, and Army Air Forces. 

In every other case Admiral King had seen to it that the 
number of naval officers on a committee matched the com- 
bined strength of the Army and Army Air Force representa- 
tion.94 It was notable that in one important agency, the 
Joint Deputy Chiefs of Staff, the AAF member had been dis- 
placed, leaving only the Vice Chief of Naval Operations 
and the Deputy Chief of Staff of the Army. 


. To achieve this Adm King had entered amendments 
to the membership of JPS, JAdC, ANPB, and USMBW. (R) 
JCS 202/8, Memo by CominCh, "The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Organization," 27 Apr 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) see 3. The 
charter of JSSC did have provision for a second naval 
officer as its fourth member, but this post was never 
filled during the war. When the Chief of the Air Staff 
was dropped from the JDCS membership the effect on AAF 
representation at the deputy level was partially mitigated 
by the fact that the one Army member, Gen McNarney, was an 
air officer. (C) Interv, Maj Gen Charles P. Cabell, USAF, 
with Vernon E. Davis, 1 May 52, memo in JCS HS files. 
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To what extent it was valid to discern an influence 
from British institutions in the reordered JCS machinery 
was not clear. Probably that influence was more general 
than specific. What was far more certain was that the 
experience of confronting the full power of the efficient 
British planning organization at Casablanca had instilled 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and their advisors with a keen 
awareness of the shortcomings of their own procedures. 
This had reinforced the impulse that had originally set 
the reorganization study in motion, 


After Casablanca, like a team preparing for a return 
match after a painful and even embarrassing defeat, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were ready to give immediate and 
searching attention to recommendations for the improvement 
of their supporting organization. The timing was fortu- 
nate, for without some sense of urgency the general re- 
consideration of the JCS committee structure might easily 
have broken down into a series of piecemeal improvements. 
Instead it was achieved as an integrated project. The 
complete roster of new charters that appeared in May 1943 
was a remarkable synthesis of the organizational exper- 
lence to date, placing in operation a reconstituted JCS 
organization to undertake whatever tasks the further 
unfolding of the war might bring. 
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CHAPTER XII 
ADJUSTMENTS FOLLOWING THE REORGANIZATION 


Important developments and adjustments followed from 
the major JCS reorganization of May 1943. Before these 
are recounted, however, the picture of the JCS committee 
structure as it stood in the spring of 1943 needs to be 
completed. It is necessary first to survey the new 
charter given to Joint Security Control in March and then 
to sketch certain changes in the jurisdictional status of 
the Office of Strategic Services. 


Joint Security Control had been initiated in August 
1942 to prevent governmental activities that might com- 
promise or embarrass the North African invasion and to 
supervise the implementation of various supporting plans. 
But while it was created specifically for the TORCH opera- 
tions, it had been furnished a directive whose broad terms 
denoted a permanent agency. Accordingly Joint Security 
Control continued to function after TORCH had ceased to be 
its major concern.1 


The agency was headed by the Assistant Chief of Staff, 

G-2, Major General George V. Strong, and a less senior 
naval intelligence officer. In mid-December a more even 
balance of membership was supplied when Admiral King 
ordered the Director of Naval Intelligence, Rear Admiral 
Harold C. Train, to become General Strong's colleague in 
Joint Security Control.2 Meanwhile General Marshall had 
been disturbed by several incidents where information on 
diversionary measures used by the armed forces had been 
made public. He then recommended that Joint Security 


T. (8) JCS 79/4/D, JCS Dir, "Security Control for 
Military Operations," 26 Aug 42, ccs 334 JSc (8-4-42) 
sec 1, The continuing chara¢eter of JSC was confirmed in 
(S) Suppl Mms, JCS 40th Mtg, 3 Nov 42, item 5. 

2. (S) JCS Info Memo 36, Memo by CominCh, "Designa- 
tion of Director of Naval Intelligence as Navy Member of 
Security Control," 9 Dec 42, JCS 334 JSC (8-4-42) sec 1. 
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Control be empowered to veto any publicity arising within 
the War and Navy Departments if it appeared to jeopardize 
future operations or disclose operational procedures. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff epprever this extension of functions 


at the end of December. 


In the report it submitted to the Committee on war 
Planning Agencies early in February 1943 Joint Security 
Control had suggested only one change in its existing 
charter, It directed attention to the discrepancy between 
the actual authority of JSC outside the armed forces and 
its stated responsibility for regulating certain activities 
of the non-military agencies. No suggestion was made that 
the authority over civilian offices should be increased. 
Instead Joint Security Control wished to introduce a 
modest qualification to the statement of its duties, as 
indicated by the underlined words below: 


To make certain, as far as it can under 
the terms of this directive, that no govern-— 
mental agency initiates any project which in 


any way iene interfere with the operations 
involved. 


While this provision was to be given due attention, 
the actual operations of Joint Security Control soon 
offered a more direct occasion for revision of its charter. 
Not long after the return of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from 
Casablanca they approved the suggestion of the JCS Secre- 
tary that General Strong and Admiral Train be supplied with 
complete information on the conference decisions so that 
the security of the newly scheduled operations might come 
under immediate regulation. As an initial task the two 
Security Control officers were asked to submit recommenda- 
tions on procedures and limitations to be adopted in dis- 
seminating information about proposed operations, both 
within the War and Navy Departments and in the liaison 
channels to such civilian agencies as the State Department 


3. (5S) JCS 79/5, Memo by CofS, "Security Control for 
Military Operations,” 24 Dec 42, CCS 334 JSC (8-4-42) 


sec 1; (S) Mns, JCS 48th Mtg, 29 Dec 42, item 4. 
4, (S) CWPA 17, "Report of Joint Security Control," 


10 Feb 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 1. 
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and OWI.D The response of Joint Security Control was 
published as JCS 219 on 15 February 1943; it recommended 
that a JCS directive embodying certain principles "be 
issued to all concerned." 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff reacted less to the 
principles set forth in the text of JCS 219 than to the 
procedure involved. Admiral King urged that the JSC 
charter be recast, for he believed that the Security 
Control officers should have sufficient authority to 
carry out the recommended measures themselves, without 
prior submission to the Joint Chiefs or the use of a 
general directive. The discussion ended with instruc- 
tions to the JCS Secretary to draft a new charter encom- 
passing all the functions and activities of Joint Security 
Control, including the actions recommended in JCS 219. 
By this assignment, it will be noted, the JSC directive 
was removed from the general reconsideration being given 
to organizational matters by the Committee on War Plan- 
ning Agencies. 


Before the end of February the charter drafted by 
General Deane, together with a parallel one by General 
Strong, was submitted to the Joint Staff Planners as a 
basis for recommendation to the Chiefs of Staff.7 Both 
draft charters provided for the designation of a general 
or an admiral as a single full-time Chief of Joint 
Security Control. He would be superimposed above the 
current membership of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, 
and the Director of Naval Intelligence, who of course 
had been devoting only part time to JSC duties. General 
Strong's draft pictured Joint Security Control as an 
operating agency that would proclaim and enforce security 
rules within the JCS organization and would exercise 


5. (S) Memo, Deane to Leahy, Marshall, King, and 
Stratemeyer, "Security of Proposed Operations," 8 Feb 43; 
(S) Memo, Deane to Strong and Train, same subj, 9 Feb 43. 
Both in CCS 334 JSc (8-4-42) sec 1. 

6. (S) JCS 219, Memo by JSC, "Security of Proposed 
Operations," 15 Feb 43, CCS 334 JSC _(8-4-42) see 1; (S) 
Mns, JCS 62nd Mtg, 16 Feb 43, item 8. 

7. (S) JPS 135, Memo by neg JCS, "Directive for 
Joint Security Control," 23 Feb 43; CCS 334 Jsc (8-4-42) 
sec l. 


"general supervision, regulation, and final decision in 
security matters in the War and Navy Departments." Under 
the less expansive charter written by General Deane the 
Joint Security Control would recommend policies and give 
advice on the degree of security that needed to be 
effected, but the various agencies operating under JCS 
would themselves determine and adopt the secnrity measures 
to be followed; Security Control would then supervise and 
monitor the execution of these measures, and also that of 
the regulations promulgated in the War and Navy Depart- 


ments. 


When the planners discussed the matter on 6 March 1943 
there was general agreement on a conception of Joint Secu- 
rity Control as less a center of absolute police power than 
as an agency for the joint establishment of security poli- 
cies. While the JSC office might prescribe security 
measures for the subordinate agencies of JCS, it was 
thought inappropriate for it to do more than make recom- 
mendations to the War and Navy Departments. This view was 
rather similar to that of General Deane, and the Joint 
Staff Planners selected his proposed charter for amend- 
ment and for readjustment to the model charter form spon- 
sored by CWPA. They presented he final paper to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on 7 March. 


Although the power of Joint Security Control had 
been considerably written down from what General Strong 
had at first recommended, the resulting charter never- 
theless seemed to the Joint Chiefs of Staff to grant too 
extensive an authority. Their discussion on 9 March 
1943 revealed a desire to make security control an auto- 
matic process that would continue with a minimum of 
reference to the Joint Chiefs themselves. Effective 
safeguards were the goal, but an organization "in the 
nature of a gestapo," as Admiral King termed it, with a 
warrant to intervene directly in the activities of 
agencies of the War and Navy Departments, was not accept- 
able. In turning the draft charter back to the JCS 
Secretary for further revision, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
made one other limitation. They rejected the idea of 
placing Joint Security Control under a single full-time 


8. (S) Mns, JPS 63rd Mtg, 6 Mar 43, item 1; (S) 
JCS 234, Note by Secys, "Directive for Joint Security 
Control," 7 Mar 43. Both in CCS 334 JSc (8-4-42) sec 1. 
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chief ard directed that the existing composition, the dual 
headship of two part-time officers, be continued.9 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff discussed General Deane's 
revinion on 16 March 1943. Further alterations were made 
Jn the charter to assure that security control would be 
a process carried on by regular service agencies under 
joint agreement and not a system of regulation imposed by 
an independent joint agency. All reference to full-time 
subordinate officers for a JSC staff was removed. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff decreed that security control would 
continue to be implemented by the Office of Naval Intel- 
ligence, the War Department's Military Intelligence Ser- 
vice, and, as a minor concession to the Army Air Force 
desire for membership on Joint Security Control itself, by 
the A-2 office,10 


The approved charter was JCS 234/2/D, 17 March 1943. 
It defined Joint Security Control as the JCS agency 
charged with preventing information of military value 
from falling into the hands of the enemy and with timing 
the implementation of those portions of certain support- 
ing plans that were to be performed by military and 
civilian agencies in the United States. Under the guid- 
ance of the Joint Staff Planners, Joint Security Control 
was to vecommend security measures to be carried out within 
the JCS organization and the War and Navy Departments, 
These measures would be primarily concerned with the timing 
und extent of the dissemination of knowledge of the specific 
places, dates, and plans for current and projected opera- 
ations. JSC would also deal with the veto of publicity 
that might jeopardize those operations, with the control 
of code words and other reference to the operations in 
communications, and with the general safeguarding of 
secret weapons and projects. Security measures having 
been adopted, the agency was authorized to make "periodic 
incidential inspections" and report any failure in 
compliance. 


. Mns, JCS 65th Mtg, 9 Mar 43, item 7. 

10. (S) JCS 234/1, Note by Secys, "Directive for 
Joint Security Control," 10 Mar 43, CCS 334 JSc (8-4-2) 
sec 1; (S) Mns, JCS 66th Mtg, 16 Mar 43, item 5. AAF 
membership on JSC was discussed by JCS on both 9 Mar and 


16 Mar 43 and was actually provided for in JCS 234/1, 
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7 In another sphere Joint Security Control was to 
inform military and nonmilitary governmental agencies 
within the United States of missions assigned to them 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff" in carrying out portions 
of the supporting plans and was to follow up on the 
execution of the missions assigned. While dealings 
with the military components in this regard might be 
handled by the issuance of directives, it continued to 
be recognized that relations with civilian agencies 
would have to be effected by "cooperation." Joint 
Security Control would regulate the provision to such 
civilian offices as the Board of Economic Warfare, OWI, 
and the State Department of the effective minimum of 
information needed for them to accomplish their roles. 
Finally, it would "advise nonmilitary agencies with 
regard to any project which they are contemplating which 
would intefere with current or projected military or 


naval operations." 


This last was a welcome mitigation of JSC's pre- 
vious responsibility. Formerly there had been an abso- 
lute injunction to "make certain that no governmental 
agency initiates any project which in any way might 
interfere with the operations involved." 


Under this charter of March 1943, with very minor 
modifications, Joint Security Control continued to 
operate throughout the war. The less routine duties 
having to do with the timing and implementation of 
supporting plans had considerable significance during 
mo:t of the period. In March 1945 the JSC membership 
was enlarged to consist of one Army officer, one AAF 
officer, and not more than two representatives of the 


Navy .t2 


——II._(S) JcS 234/2/D, JCS Dir, "Joint Security 
Control," 17 Mar 43, CCS 334 JSC (8-4-42 ) sec 2, 

12. (S) JCS 234/4, Memo by CG AAF, "Revision of 
Charter of Joint Security Control," 11 Jan 45; (TS) 
JCS 234/5/D, "Charter: Joint Security Control," 13 


Mar 45. Both in CCS 334 gSc (4-8-42) see 2. 
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The changes made in the charter of the Office of 
utrategic Services during 1943 were in each case a 
direct reflection of its jurisdictional controversy 
with the Office of War Informution. OSS at this time 
was a quasi-military JCS agency; OWI was wholly 
civilian, and its Director, Elmer Davis, was immedi- 
ately responsible to the President. 


During December 1942 the long contention over the 
proper integration of the Office of Strategic Services 
with other parts of the JCS organization and with the 
intelligence components of the War and Navy Departments 
had been largely settled. The Joint Psychological War- 
fare Committee had been abolished, and a new JCS 
directive for OSS had been approvea.13 That directive 
bore out the decision that the intelligence-gathering 
functions of OSS were to be diminished while primary 
emphasis was placed on psychological warfare activities. 
At the insistence of the Office of War Information, the 
OSS directive also recognized that the planning and 
executive of propaganda operations were functions re- 
served to OWI. Such operations might be set in motion 
by requests from the Joint Chiefs of Staff that would 
outline the results desired but would leave the plan- 
ning and implementation to the civilian agency. 


Yo OWI officials the guarantee against encroachment 
on thelr realm still seemed incomplete, however, for the 
same JCS directive charged OSS with "the planning, develop- 
ment, coordination, and execution of the military program 
for psychological warfare." In the view of Elmer Davis 
and his associates propaganda was the only significant 
element of psychological warfare. Since the field of 


I3. The development of OSS as a JCS agency during 
1942 has been described in ch IX, pp. 312-354. (S) JCS 
155/4/D, "Directive: Functions of the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services," 23 Dec 42, CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1 pt 3. 
The final paragraph instructed OSS to submit for JCS 
approval a reorganization plan that would fit OSS to the 
functions described in the directive. This was 
accomplished by (S) OSS GO 9, 3 Jan 43, which received 
JDCS approval on 15 Jan 43. (S) Memo, Deane to McNamney, 
Stratemeyer, and Horne, in turn, "Reorganization of the 


Office of Strategic Services," 6 Jan 43, pearang approval 
signatures of all three addressees, CCS 385 (2-8-42 
sec 1 pt 4. OSS GO 9 was then incorporated as (S) App 


A to JCS 155/4/D. 
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propaganda had been specifically assigned to them by 
Executive Order, their conception of the role of the 
Office of War Information held no tolerance for any 
general planning or coordination of psychological war- 


fare by OSS. 


Here was not merely a question of agency prestige, 
since to the OWI officials the matter appeared as a 
test of the principles of American government as well. 
For them the basic tenet of civilian control required 
that the public expression of the policies and 
intentions of the U. S. Government should be a function 
handled entirely by civilians. Psychological warfare, 
if it was indeed primarily a matter of official propa- 
ganda, fell under this requirement. Any prominent 
participation in the field by the Office of Strategic 
Services, which was an instrumentality of the military 
high command, seemed contrary to the principle. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were not insensitive to these 
considerations, but they had felt that the matter was 
taken care of by saying that-OSS would plan, coordinate, 
and execute the milita program for psychological war- 
fare, and that with regard to propaganda OSS would 
merely define the desired goals, which JCS would request 
the Office of War Information to achieve. 


The OWI Director filed a protest with General Deane 
against some of the terms of the OSS charter on 22 
December 1942, the very day it was approved by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff.14 Admiral Leahy immediately replied 
that the Joint Chiefs were confident the directive con- 
tained effective safeguards against OSS infringement on 
the functions of the Office of War Information. He 
invited Mr. Davis to designate an OWI representative to 
serve on the Advisory Committee of the OSS Planning 
Group, along with members from the Board of Economic 
Warfare, CIAA, and the Treasury Department. As an 
expression of the OWI opinion that the functions assigned 


1a; = Ltr, Elmer Davis, Dir OWI, to Deane, 22 Dec 
42, CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1 pt 3. Approval of JCS 155/4/D 
was recorded in (S) Mns, JCS 47th Mtg, 22 Dec 42, 


item l. 
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to the committee and planning group were improper, this 
representative was never appointeda.15 


Whatever the validity of the interpretation placed 
on the OSS directive by Elmer Davis, his objections 
soon received impressive support. At a Christmas Eve 
conference with the President, which was hastily con- 
cluded when news was received of the assassination of 
Admiral Darlan in Algiers, Elmer Davis and Robert E. 
Sherwood were given assurance that the President agreed 


with them that propgeands should remain strictly a 
civilian activity. 


With his attention immediately occupied by the 
Darlan crisis, however, the President did not at that 
time take any action to countermand the OSS directive, 
and the papers under discussion were apparently laid 
aside in the White House until after the Casablanca 
Conference. For that matter, it was not until 13 
January 1943 that the OWI Director again addressed 
General Deane on the subject. While acknowledging 
Admiral Leahy's earlier profession that the Joint Chiefs 
had no intention of disregarding the prerogatives of OWI, 
Mr. Davis gave notice of the support he had received 
from the President and again lodged the objection that 
certain passages of the OSS charter conflicted with the 
Executive Order under which the OWI was operating. 


Since we are assured that this was not 
the intention, and since in any case an 
order by the President could be modified by 
no one but the President, the Office of War 


5. (S) Ltr, Leahy to Davis, 22 Dec 42, cCS 385 
(2-8-42) sec 1 pt 3. The OWI Director explained his 
reasons for not filling the appointment in (U) cy of 
Ltr, Davis to Dr. J. G. Rogers, Chm OSS Planning Group, 
11 Feb 43, encl to (UNK) Ltr, Donovan to Deane, 19 Feb 
43, CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1 pt 4. 

16. (S) Interv, Robert E. Sherwood with Dr. E. P. 
Lilly, JCS HS, 28 Dec 46, memo in JCS HS files. Mr. 
Sherwood headed the Overseas Branch of OWI, the sub- 
division most concerned with propaganda operations. 
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Information can only regard all passages 
of J.C.S. 155/4/D which refer to this 
office as null and voia.17 


At this juncture noticeable attention began to be 
paid to the jurisdictional dispute between OWI and OSS 
in the American press. There is little doubt that the 
news stories were inspired. Editorial opinion generally 
presented the matter as an unprincipled attempt at 
aggrandizement by Colonel Donovan's OSS, with military 
backing, in a field of civilian interest, and it was in 
this atmosphere that the President again took up the 
question.1&5 On 18 February 1943 he outlined his con- 
clusions to the Army intelligence chief, General Strong, 
whom he had called to the White House. The President 
wished it to be placed beyond question that propaganda 
operations were a civilian activity under OWI. Perhaps 
with the idea of demoting and more strictly controlling 
the Donovan organization he also wanted OSS transferred 
to the War Department. General Strong was directed to 
draft an Executive Order embodying these purposes, which 
was to be forwarded by General Marshall through JCS to 
the White House,19 


Speedy and unquestioning compliance with the Presi- 
dent's desires was the order of the day in the War 


——_I7. (R) Ltr, Davis to Deane, 13 Jan 43, CCS 385 
(2-8-42) sec 1 pt 4, 
18. Telling evidence in support of the contention 
that a press campaign was instigated from within OWI is 
to be found in (U) Cy of Ltr, Helen Reid /Publisher, New 
York Herald Tribune7 to Donovan, 23 Feb 43, Encl to (C)_ 
Memo, Donovan to Deane, 25 Feb 43, CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1 
pt 5. Presumably Mrs. Reid referred to a news item, 
"Donovan Office Still Wants Job of Propaganda," that had 
appeared in New York Herald Tribune, 18 Feb 43; clipping 
filed in CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec I pt 4. An earlier instance 
was the editorial, "0.S.S. Reaches Out," Washington Post, 
21 Jan 43. 
19.Remarks by Gen Strong in (S) Mns, ONI-MID Mtg, 
5 May 43, MID 350.09 Intelligence (11-22-42). (S) Memo, 
svete G-2 to CofS, "OWI-0OSS," 19 Feb 43, OPD 334.8 OWT, 
sec 1. 
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Department, for General Marshall regarded the situation 
as "highly explosive." <A draft Executive Order trans- 
toerring O85 to the War Department and assigning all 
"oropaganda warfare" to the Office of War Information 
was submitted by him directly to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on 23 February for urgent attention, 20 


When discussed at a JCS meeting that same day, 
however, the paper was not treated as an unalterable 
edict, mainly because of the expressions of Admiral 
Leahy. In his capacity as liaison officer between the 
White House and the Joint Chiefs of Staff the admiral 
offered the opinion that the President's mind was not 
closed on this matter, except for his definite decision 
that Elmer Davis must have unchalleged authority over 
the dissemination of propaganda and information. 

Admiral Leahy felt that in all other respects the matter 
was open for discussion, saying that "he considered it 
the duty of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to tell the Presi- 


dent exactly what they want." . 


When examined in that light, and not without the 
stimulus of some resentment against the apparent unco- 
operativeness of OWI, the draft Executive Order under- 
went a number of changes. It seemed improper to say 
that a civilian agency would conduct propaganda warfare, 
Accordingly the statement that OWI would plan, develop, 
and execute "the Federal program for propaganda warfare 
and related activities involving the dissemination of 
information" was changed to read "the federal program 
of radio, press, publication, and related foreign 
propaganda activities involving the dissemination of 
information." The original draft already proclaimed 
that "the program for foreign propaganda warfare in areas 
of actual or projected military operations will be 
coordinated with military plans, through the planning 


20. (S dg U) JCS 224, Memo by CofS, "Executive Order 
Transferring the Office of Strategic Services to the War 
Department and All Propaganda Warfare to the Office of 
War Information," 23 Feb 43, CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1 pt 5. 
Gen Marshall spoke of the situation as "highly explosive" 
when explaining to his colleagues why he felt immediate 
JCS action on the paper was necessary; (S) Mns, JCS 63rd 
Mtg, 23 Feb 43, item 7. 
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agencies of the War and Navy Departments, and shall be 
subject to the approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff." A 
further aspect of military control now received emphasis. 
A statement was added that "parts of the foreign propa- 
ganda program which are to be executed in a theater of 
military operations will be subject to the control of the 
theater commander concerned." 


Finally, the Joint Chiefs were emboldened to recom- 
mend strongly against the President's idea of transferring 
the Office of Strategic Services to the jurisdiction of 
the War Department. After some tribute to the usefulness 
and growing tractability of the OSS, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff expressed themselves in favor of retaining the 
Donovan organization under their own immediate direction, 21 


The revised Executive Order was transmitted by 
Admiral Leahy to the White House, approved in principle 
by the President, reviewed and slightly amended by an OWI 
official, and finally issued as Executive Order 9312 on 
9 March 1943.22 Insofar as its purpose was to bear wit- 
ness that militarism had not gained the upper hand in the 
U. S. Government, the order was a success and probably 
satisfied the main intention of the President. It could 
hardly be said to have settled the present and potential 
difficulties between OWI and OSS. As a matter of fact, 
the President's order did not mention psychological war- 
fare at all. It therefore entirely skirted the question 
of whether propaganda was to be considered the sole ele- 
ment of psychological warfare. The only reference to the 
Office of Strategic Services was a routine statement that 
all previous orders relating to that agency were thereby 
"modified to the extent necessary to make this order 
effective." 


: 5} Mns, JCS 63rd Mtg, 23 Feb 43, item 7. 

22. (S) Memo, Leahy to Pres, "Proposed Executive Order 
regarding Office of War Information," 23 Feb 43; (S) Ltr, 
Leahy to Dir BurBud, 24 Feb 43. Exec O 9312, 9 Mar 43, 
Federal Register, vol 8, p. 3021. The Exec O was repro- 
duced as (U) JCS 2224/1, "Executive Order Defining the 
Foreign Information Activities of the Office of War In- 
formation," 12 Mar 43. All in CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1 pt 5, 
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Within JCS this modification: was geanty achieved. 
On 23 March 1943 General Deane forwarded to the Joint 
Deputy Chiefs of Staff a revised OSS directive, which he 
characterized as "the same as the previous directive 
except that all instructions relative to propaganda have 
been deleted." With their approval the new charter was 
published as JCS 155/7/D on 4 April 1943.23 By its 
terms OSS was still charged with "the pls ae develop- 
ment, coordination, and execution of the military pro- 
gram for psychological warfare," and psychological war- 
fare, "as used in this directive," was defined as all 
measures, except propaganda, taken to enforce the will 
of the United States upon the enemy by means other than 
military action. Such measures included sabotage, 
espionage, the maintenance of contact with underground 
groups in enemy-occupied territory, and the organization 
and conduct of guerrilla warfare. 


It will be noted that the issuance of the new OSS 
directive on 4 April was not far removed in time from 
the approval of the new charters for most of the other 
JCS agencies that occurred in the first weeks of May. 
As in the case of the Joint Security Control directive, 
the Committee on War Planning Agencies had been prevented 
from handling the question of a new OSS charter by con- 
siderations of urgency, and more importantly by the fact 
that the outcome had depended on decisions reached in 
the White House. But while most of the other features of 
the May reorganization were relatively permanent, the 
charter of the Office of Strategic Services was destined 
to be reconsidered within six months. 


Onee again the originating impluse was a jurisdic- 
tional conflict between OSS and OWI. The issue was one 
of control over "black" propaganda-~-information, usually 
untruthful and subversive in intent, that was passed to 
the enemy by means that always concealed the true origin 
and often posed as a neutral or enemy-official source. 


23. (S) Memo, Deane to Horne, McNarney, and Strate- 
meyer, in turn, "Functions of the Office of Strategic 


Services," 23 Mar 43; (S) JCS 155/7/D, "Directive: Func- 


tions of the Office of Stzx Sea Services," 4 Apr 43. 
Both in CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec I pt 5. 


The usual field of OWI activity was "white" propaganda-- 
broadcasts and other forms of transmission that either 
openly acknowledged an official U. S. character or at 
least did not take elaborate measures to misrepresent 
their source. But by mid-1943 that agency was laying 
plans for further activity that made it clear that OWI 
considered black operations to be a part of the field 
reserved for it by Presidential order. 


During this same veriod the Office of Strategic 
Services had prepared a "Provisional Basic Field Manual: 
Psychological Warfare," which identified black propaganda 
as a major device in support of OSS operations in the 
realm of sabotage and subversion. When the Joint Staff 
Pianners reviewed the Field Manual they noted that this 
provision appeared to conflict with the assignment of 
all propaganda work to the Office of War Information, 
as laid down by the Executive Order and the OSS 
directive of 4 April 1943. For this and other reasons 
the document was returned to the OSS Director with the 
suggestion that he either rewrite it or advance some 
more general proposal for a revision of the OSS charter 
that would aliow the functions he desired. 


By 4 September 1943 the Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices had prepared and submitted the draft for a re- 
vised OSS directive. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
told that it would merely broaden the statement of 
functions "to conform with present procedure and prac- 
tice of OSS as specifically authorized by you in various 
basic military plans for psychological warfare." One 
important addition was a paragraph proclaiming "morale 
subversion" as an OSS function, to be executed "by 


divers means including:" 


False rumors, "freedom stations," false 
ieaflets and false documents, the organiza- 
tion and support of fifth column activities 
by grants, trained personnel and supplies 
and the use of agents, all for the purpose 
of creating confusion, division, and under- 
mining the morale of the enemy. 


When studied by a subcommittee of the Joint Staff 


Planners this directive met with little objection ex- 
cept on the ground that it continued "the makeshift use 
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of the term 'psychological warfare' in referring to the 
activities of the Office of Strategic Services. The 
committee members were at one with OWI in regarding 
psycholgical warfare and propaganda as essentially the 
same thing; they viewed the use of the former term by 
OSS as misleading and confusing. By definition, it 
seemed to them, the activities pursued by OSS could not 
properly be called psychological warfare since that 
agency was barred from the propaganda field by Presi- 
dential order. "Strategic services," rather, were the 
business of the Office of Strategic Services, and the 
JPS subcommittee inserted that designation in the 
place of "psychological warfare" wherever it had 
appeared in the draft directive. 


Whatever they might be called, the functions claimed 
by OSS were not materially altered by the subcommittee or 
by the Joint Staff Planners themselves. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff approved the new version of the OSS charter on 
26 October 1943 and it was published the next day as 
JCS 155/11/D.2 


Thus OSS ceased to be formally charged with re- 
sponsibility for "the military program for psychological 
warfare," even though "morale subversion" was now one of 
it leading activities. In April 1943 all reference to 
propaganda had been written out of the OSS charter and 
in October psychological warfare had similarly been 
expunged. Such verbal readjustments were unlikely to 


24, The somewhat amended version agreed upon by JPS 
and concurred in by the OSS directorate was (S) JCS 155/8, 
Rpt by JPS, "Revised Directive for Functions of the Office 
of Strategic Services," 9 Oct 43, CCS 385 (2-8-42) sec 1 
pt 7. At Adm King's request the paper was referred to 
JSSC for study by (S) Memo, DSecy JCS to Secy JSSC, "Re- 
vised directive for functions of the Office of Strategic 
Services," 11 Oct 43. Their reply recommended approval 
without change. (S) JCS 155/9, Rpt by JSSC, "Revised 
Directive for Functions of the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices," 23 Oct 43. JCS approval was apparently granted 
without extensive discussion. (S) Mns, JCS 120th Mtg, 
26 Oct 43, item 14; (S) JCS 155/11/D, "Directive: Functions 
of the Office of Strategic Services," 27 Oct 43. All in 
CCS 385 (2-8-42) see 1 pt 8 
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alter basic conditions, and it is doubtful that they had 
much to do with the subsequent decline in controversy 
between OSS and OWI. ‘That decline may in fact be attri- 
buted primarily to the circumstance that as the war pro- 
eressed the operations of both agencies shifted increas- 
ingly to the combat theaters, where the regulating 
authority of the theater commanders was unquestioned, 25 


The October charter was the last devised for OSS 
during the war, and it was fitted to an agency that was 
increasingly becoming a military instrument of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The key move in the militarization of 
OSS was the designation of its Director as a brigadier 
general on active duty in the Army of the United States, 
which occurred in March 1943. In seeking JCS approval 
for the recommendation of this action to the President, 
General Deane had stressed its desirability on two counts. 


In the first place, I believe that much 
of the friction and lack of cooperation be- 
tween other nonmilitary agencies and the 
Office of Strategic Services will be elimin- 
ated if they realize that Colonel Donovan is 
definitely subject to the orders of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and therefore not free to 
initiate any project he desires, regardless 
of consequences. Secondly, I believe that 
this will result in militarization of the 
0.S.S,. to the extent necessary to inspire 
confidence in it on the part of the Armed 
Services.2 


25. This conclusion is advanced by Dr. E. P. Lilly 
on the basis of his extensive research, in (S) MS, 
History of Psychological Warfare (JCS Hs), Sec I, ch 4, 

Memo, Deane to Leahy, Marshall, King and 
Stratemeyer, 12 Feb 43; (S) Memo, Leahy to Pres, "Mili- 
tarization of the Office of Strategic Services," 14 
Feb 43. The original JCS recommendation was for nomin- 
ation to the grade of major general, but the President 
preferred to bring Col Donovan to active duty as a 
brigadier general, holding open the consideration of 
early promotion. Gen Marshall was informed of the re- 
suits of Adm Leahy's consultation with the President 
by (C) Memo, Deane to Marshall, "Promotion of Colonel 
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During 1943 the determination of the ogs allotment of 
grades and numbers of personnel from the Army and Navy was 
a constant administrative preoccupation, as the Office of 
Strategic Services continued to expand and to intensify 
its military character. When the question of promoting 
General Donovan came up in October 1943, it was noted 
that his organization then comprised 6,434 officers and 
enlisted men and more than 2,000 civilian employees.¢/ 


Thus while the charters of Joint Security Control 
and OSS were not directly treated in the general JCS re- 
organization of May 1943, they received parallel 
attention. It is in order, then, to review the confor- 
mation of JCS institutions as they emerged from the 
reorganization period and to continue the account of 
their development and adjustment. 


In the JCS organization as reordered in May 1943 the 
Joint Staff Pianners remained unquestionably the pre- 
eminent agency. The Joint Staff Planners had responsi- 
pility for directly advising the Chiefs of Staff on every 
matter that had strategic implications and for safeguard- 
ing the integrity of established strategic policy wherever 
it was reflected in the work of other JCS committees. 

This placed them in the position of reviewing the «great 


William J. Donovan, Director of Strategic Services,” 
17 Feb 43. All in CCS 385 (2-13-42) sec 1. Col Donovan's 
appointment as brigadier general was announced 2 Apr 43, 
with rank dating from 24 Mar 43; WDSO 92, 2 Apr 43, par 2. 
27. (S) Memo, Capt F. B. Royal, USN, Secy JCS, to 
Leahy, Marshall, King, and Arnold, " promotion for Briga- 
dier General Wm. J. Donovan, Director of Strategic Ser- 
vices," 21 Oct 43. The Joint Chiefs approved the pro- 
motion by informal action on 22 Oct 43. (C) Memo, Royal 
to ACofS OPD, "Promotion for Brigadier General Wm. J. 
Donovan, Director of Strategic Services," 23 Oct 43. 
Both in CCS 385 (2-13-42) sec 1. Gen Donovan did not be- 
come a major general for more than a year, however, being 
appointed 7 Dec 44 with rank dating from 10 Nov 44. (R) 
Ltr, Actg TAG to Donovan, 7 Dec 44, AG 201 Donovan, 
William Joseph 0-102383. | 
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majority of the studies and reports submitted to the 
Joint Chiefs of Starr. 


While the planners' agenda was only somewhat less 
diverse and extensive than before, their approach to it 
had been significantly modified. The experience accumu- 
lated by early 1943 and summarized and reconsidered 
during the JCS reorganization had convinced the Joint 
Staff Planners that they simply could not accomplish the 
manifold planning tasks required in a global war if they 
were to retain the power of decision in every detail. 

The pre-Pearl Harbor conception of their responsibilities 
had given way to an enlarging disposition to compartment- 
alize and delegate the planning work. This meant that 
they would rely more fully on the agreed conclusions pro- 
duced by subordinate planning groups, without themselves 
deeply investigating and arguing through the issues. The 
number of instances in which the Joint Staff Planners 
became involved in working out agreed views or personally 
redrafting papers was greatly reduced, and they devoted 
their time to more general regulation and review of the 
planning process. 


A compact and authoritative membership also favored 
a more speedy disposal of business than had been possible 
when the Joint Staff Planners had consisted of eleven 
members. Only four officers were now involved. The 


designation of membership in the JPS charter was a general 


one--two naval officers and two from the Army, one being 

rom the Army Air Forces--but in practice the assignments 
were invariably filled by the officers holding four 
particular staff positions in the services. The Navy 
Planner was always the Assistant Chief of Staff (Plans), 
Headquarters of the Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, and 
it soon became established that his primary subordinate 
at CominCh Headquarters, the Assistant Planning Officer, 
was the second naval representative. Similarly the head 
of the Strategy and Policy Group, OPD, regularly took 


the post of Army Planner. The Air Planner was the Assist- 


ant Chief of Air Staff, Plans, U. S. Army Air Forces. 


The agency that handled the largest portion of the 
detailed work delegated by JPS was of course the Joint 
War Plans Committee. Indeed, the scope of JWPC business 
was so considerable as to give the impression that the 
committee was undertaking most of the tasks of the old 
JUSSC and much that the Joint Staff Planners or their 
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ad hoc subcommittees had formerly done as well. This 
Lmpresclon had some validity. ‘Sometimes the committee 
dealt with such subjects an "Strateric Analysis of the 


Seizure and Occupation of the Toe of Ttaly" or a broad 
study on "Conduct of the War 1943-44," which were on a 
high strategic level. At other times, when drafting 
directives for scheduled campaigns, particularly in the 
Pacific, the JWPC members became involved in rather de- 
tailed operational planning. Later in 1943 the addi- 
tional responsibility of reviewing projects developed 
by the OSS Planning Group was assigned to gwPec.28 The 
most characteristic work of thé committee, however, was 
the development of joint outline plans for possible 
future operations. 


While its efforts ranged over a considerable span 
of activity, the Joint War Plans Committee was far better 
prepared for such extensive duties than the Joint Staff 
Planners had been under the earlier organization. The 
JWPC members were on full-time assignment, without the 
distraction of another whole set of responsibilities and 
administrative duties. Also, they operated at a level 
where purticipation in combined dellberations was not 
frequently required. An effective internal organization 
of the fifteen to eighteen JWPC members permitted the 
committee to turn out 317 finished reports during its 
first year of activity.29 At the head was the Senior 
Team, composed of one Army, one Navy, and one AAF officer, 
who directed and scheduled the work of the other JWPC 
members, reviewed their production, and presented it to 
the Joint Staff Planners. In connection with this 
latter function the members of the Senior Team very fre- 
quently attended JPS meetings, where they gained an 
intimate impression of the thought and intentions of 
their superiors. 


The rest of the Joint War Plans Committee was divided | 
into "color teams"--initially Red, Blue, White, and 


——~28. (S) IPS 191/1, Note by Secys, "Joint War Plan- 
ning Agencies," 14 Jun 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 3. 

- 29, (TS) JWPC Info Memo 22, "History of Joint war 
Plans Committee," 24 Apr 44, ccS 334 JSPG (4-23-43) 
sec 1. 
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Rainbow--each connslsting of three or four members. Nor- 


maljiy the team had a nucleus of one naval, one Army 
fround, and one Army air officer, while some particular 
capability was imparted by the assignment of a Marine 
Corps officer, a naval airman, or another Army repre- 
sentative as the fourth member. Each team was assigned 
a geographical area as its primary responsibility, and 
each was housed in a single office where the members 
worked in constant association. Thus they were able to 
attack their problems in an atmosphere of continuous 
joint collaboration. 30 


The Joint U. S. Strategic Committee had been 
enlarged, rearranged, and given the name of Joint War 
Plans Committee late in April 1943, anticipating by 
more than two weeks the actual approval of the JWPC 
charter.31 This was done mainly to provide a suitable 
agency to start producing the extensive portfolio of 
joint papers that the Casablanca experience had taught 
was a necessary preparation for a combined conference. 


At the moment this task seemed open for studied 
exploration. At Casablanca in January there had merely 
been agreement on the prospect of another combined 
meeting sometime during the summer. Within a few days, 
however, the conference became a definite commitment, 
for a date much sooner than expected, and there was an 


abrupt intensification of the pressure on the committee. 


When the TRIDENT Conference actually convened in 
Washington on 12 May 1943 the new Joint War Plans Com- 
mittee had been tested by nearly two weeks of the most 


R) JWPC Admin Memo 1, "Charter," 2 Aug 43, 
and periodic rosters of the membership give information 
on the composition of the teams. The form and respon- 
sibility of the teams were not permanently set, and the 
color designation was merely a title and not a code 
name with a fixed meaning. The area assignments of 
the teams on two widely separated dates may be found in 
(S) JIC 94/M, Memo by JWPC, "Coordination Between the 
Joint Intelligence Subcommittee and the Joint War Plans 
Committee," 3 May 43, and (C) JWPC Admin Memo 2, 26 May 
44, The Rainbow Team was eliminated in Sep 44. All in 
CCS 334 JSPG (4-23-43) sec 1. 

31. This development has been described more fully 
in ch XI, pp. 433-434, 
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concentrated work, during which it had produced a volume 
of studies and plans that had won the express commendation 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Intensified work continued 
during the conference. A final reckoning revealed that 
in twenty days the committee had turned out 37 formal 
studies besides investigating numerous other subjects. 


Immediately upon the close of the TRIDENT meetings 
the Joint War Plans Committee presented an analysis of 
the performance of the JCS agencies during the conference. 
The members did not hesitate to proclaim that "the studies 
and plans rapidly prepared and submitted by the Joint War 
Plans Committee have proved its value in the war planning 
organization." But while they paid tribute to the assist- 
ance received from the Joint Intelligence Committee, USMBW, 
and the Joint Military Transportation Committee, the JWPC 
members stated with considerable emphasis that their chief 
difficulty in preparing future plans "lay in obtaining, in 
a reasonably short time, data on availability and allo- 
cations." They had needed information on the readiness 
and disposition of air, ground, and naval forces and pre- 
diction of the supply of aircraft, landing craft, shipping, 
and base facilities. To obtain it the working planners 
during the conference period had had to draw officers from 
various agencies of the War and Navy Departments for . 
service on ad hoc subcommittees. The organization and 
orientation of these sub-committees was time-consuming and 
necessarily caused disruption in the work schedules of the 
agencies called upon to assign personnel. 


What the Joint War Plans Committee condemned even more 
in this system was the absence of a single complete file of 
basic logistical data from which specific figures might be 
extracted or projected for use in the subcommittee studies. 
With uncoordinated statistics being drawn from various 
sources in the War and Navy Departments, different sets 
of figures and estimates for the same items were not infre- 
quentiy used by the several subcommittees. Disconcerting 
inconsistencies appeared in the papers they produced. AS 
a remedy it was urgently requested that the JWPC teams be 


S) Mns, JCS 78th Mtg, 8 May 43, item 1; (S) JPS 


32. 
189, Rpt by JWPC, "Preparations for the Next U.S.-British 


Staff Conference," 25 May 43, CCS 381 (5-25-43) see l. 
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increased by the addition of a joint logistics group that 
would be charged with maintaining a central file of up-to- 
date statistics on availability and allocation of forces 
and equipment. The contributions of this group to the 
work of the regular planning teams mignt make it possible 
to abandon the clumsy ad hoc subcommittee system 

entirely .33 re em 


The JWPC recommendation was not approved. The Joint 
Staff Planners maintained that when elevated to a joint 
level the members of the proposed logistics group would 
soon lose their close touch with the knowledgeable 
sources of information in the services. It was felt that 
their activities would in any event only duplicate func- 
tions necessarily performed at first hand by the responsi- 
ble agencies of the War and Navy Departments. Therefore 
JPS merely reaffirmed the authority of the Joint War Plans 
es to call on those service agencies for assist- 
ance. 


Convinced by this action that their superiors did not 
fully appreciate the difficulties being encountered in 
getting sound joint logistical data and advice, the JWPC 
members continued to press for an organizational extension 
that would fill their needs.35 They were later to make 
recommendations with regard to the Joint Administrative 
Committee that coincided with more potent influences lead- 
ing to the designation of that agency as the primary joint 
logistics planning committee of JCS. 


While the Joint Administrative Committee had been 
established with the general duty of handling matters not 


. (S) JPS 191, Rpt by JwPc, "Joint War Planning 

Agencies," 26 May 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 3. 

34. (S) JPS 191/1, Note by Secys, "Joint War Planning 
Agencies," 14 Jun 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 3. 

35. For an expression of this attitude see (UNK) Memo, 
Col W. W. Bessell, JWPC to Col F. N. Roberts, OPD, 17 Jun 
43, filed with JPS 189 in ABC 337 (25 May 43). Later 
formal efforts by JWPC appeared as (S) JPS 227, Rpt by JWPC, 
"Phases of Joint War Planning," 19 Jul 43, and (S) JWPC 
60/1, Rpt to JPS, same subj, 2 Sep 43. Both in CCS 334 


JLC (7-19-43) sec 1. 
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coming under the jurisdiction of any other JCS agency, 
the potentiality of doing authoritative work in the 

field of logistics was implicit in its membership. The 
primary Navy representative was in fact the Assistant 
Chief of Naval Operations for Logistic Plans. The AAF 
member, the Deputy Chief of the Air Staff, also had a 
degree of cognizance in the field of supply. Finally, 
the particular character of the committee had been made 
secure by General Marshall's acceptance of the contention 
of General Somervell that the Army member should represent 
the Army Service Forces rather than OPD, as originally 
expected. 3 


This composition had its effect on the type of work 
it was deemed appropriate to assign to the committee. An 
early instance had appeared at a Joint Chiefs of Staff 
meeting in June 1943. When they turned to the question 
of further study on "Troop Basis of All Services, for 1944 
and Beyond," which had so far been handled by JPS, the 
remarks of the Navy Planner were cecisive. 


ADMIRAL COOKE stated that he felt this 
was the type of work that can interfere 
greatly with strategic planning. .. . in 
the past, when the Planners studied the 
subjects of troop bases and production re- 
guirements, it was necessary for personnel 
and materiel officers of the Army and Navy 
to be called in to sit with the Planners. 
These officers had now been withdrawn from 
the Planners and had been established as 
members of the Joint Administrative Commit- 
tee. He stated that the Joint Staff Plan- 
ners can carry on but they would still 
require the help of the officers who were 
now with the Administrative Committee. It 


36. (UNK) Memo, CG ASF to CofS, "Reorganization of 
supporting agencies for the JCS," 27 Mar 43 /NOT SEEN; 
in lost file: WDCSA 334 JCS (2)7. (UNK) Memo, DCofS to 
JCS Sect, "Army Representatives on the Joint Administra- 
tive Committee," 5 May 43, CCS 334 JAdc (5-5-43). 


therefore seemed advisable to him to refer 
the matter directly to the Administrative 


Committee.3 


Under this disposition of business it soon became apparent 
that while the preponderance of the items on the JAdC 
agenda could only be catalogued as miscellaneous, the one 
continuing and consistently identifiable topic among the 


sub,Jects treated the Joint. Administrative Committee 
was logistics plans.. 


Meanwhile a parallel development was going on at the 
combined level. Virtually without discussion it had been 
decided to establish a Combined Administrative Committee 
(CAdC), which would similarly relieve the agenda of the 
Combined Staff Planners of various miscellaneous topics 
not immediately related to strategy. The Combined Chiefs 
of Staff approved the charter on 18 June 1943. The Com- 
bined Administrative Committee held its first meeting 
before the end of the month, with the Joint Administrative 


Committee providing the American membership. 


The unfolding of the potentialities of the Joint 
Administrative Committee as the focal point of joint logis- 
tic planning was accelerated during July 1943. Although 
it apparently had little effect, a recommendation by the 
Joint War Plans Committee to the Joint Staff Planners on 
19 July accurately foreshadowed the outcome. The JWPC 
paper pointed out that there existed no joint agency 
charged specifically with the preparation and revision of 
broad _for mobilization, deployment, 
troop bases, training, equipment, and transportation. It 
urged that the Joint Administrative Committee be given 
supervision of these matters, with the basic and detailed 


37. (S) Mns, JCS 93rd Mtg, 22 Jun 43, item 12. 
38. The RBCOS apparently took the initiative in pro- 


posing CAdC. (S) Memo, Deane to Leahy, Marshall, King, 
and Arnold, "Combined Administrative Committee," 11 Jun 43; 
(S) Mns, CCS 98th Mtg, 18 Jun 43, item 7; (R) CCS 253/1/D, 
"Charter: Combined Administrative Committee," 19 Jun 43. 


Both papers in CCS 334 CAdc (6-11-43). (S) Mns, CAdC lst 
Mtg, 29 Jun 43. It may be noted that in British military 


usage "administrative" was a general equivalent for "logis- 
tical" as used by the Americans. 
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work to be done by a "Joint Logistics Plans Committee" 
that would serve the Administrative Committee in the same 
manner as the JWPC functioned under the Joint Staff Plan- 
ners. 


The JWPC recommendations never came under effective 
consideration by the Joint Staff Planners. [In any event 
they were entirely overshadowed by a communication 
received by the Joint Chiefs of Staff from the White House 
on 17 July. In a letter to Admiral Leahy the President 
made the following observation: 


I believe that we have recently made 
important forward strides in joint as well 
as combined strategic planning. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are to be commended for 
their contribution to the welding of the 
military efforts of the two services into 
one unified operation. However, it is my 
opinion that more attention should now be 
given to organizing for the same kind of 
joint effort in dealing with questions of 


supply. Joint logis 


Dp . 
wise the joint military supply program 
should receive continuous review in order 

to attain a more perfect balance among the 
various programs. The supply program of 
each service should be carefully scrutinized 
as to its relationship to the programs of 
the other services to the end that there 
shall be one unified and balanced supply 
program consistent with up-to-date strate- 
gic concepts. 


e- 


39. (Ss) JPS 227, Rpt by JWPC, "Phases of Joint War 
Planning," 19 Jul 43, CCS 334 JLC (7-19-43). JPS defer- 
red action after a brief discussion on 27 July and two 
months later removed the paper from the agenda. (S) 
Mns, JPS 87th Mtg, 21 Jul 43, item 5; (S) Mns, JPS 104th 
Mtg, 29 Sep 43, item 9. 

40. (S) Ltr, Pres to Leahy, 16 Jul 43, reproduced 
as (S) JCS 415, Note by Secy, ‘Joint Effort Regarding 
Supply," 17 Jul 43, CCS 400 (7-16-43). 
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General Marshall offered a draft for a reply to the 
President at a JCS meeting three days later. It was 
criticized on the ground that by emphasizing certain 
recent organizational developments it seemed to admit 
that the chiefs had theretofore been remiss in their 
effort to insure balance in the military supply program. 1 
This was rectified in the letter actually sent by Admiral 
Leahy later that same day, which told the President that 
"Since the time of their organization the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have been cognizant of the importance of joint 
logistics planning." The letter pointed out that during 
the first year of the war such planning had been done by 
the Joint Staff Planners, who had been responsible for 
submitting concurrent and integrated recommendations on 
strategy and logistics. When, a few months previously, 
it had become apparent that too much of the time of these 
planners was being occupied with the adjustment of pro- 
duction programs to strategy and similar questions, the 
Joint Administrative Committee had been established. 


Then followed a description of the functions of the 
Joint Administrative Committee. It was more specific and 
notably more consequential than the phraseology of that 
committee's formal charter. The agency was said to be 
"charged solely with logistical planning and with the 
integration of such planning with strategic planning." 


While each of the Services is still 
charged with the requisite procurement 
planning and procurement to carry out its 
own strategic objectives, the Joint Adminis- 
trative Committee will weld these procure- 
ment plans into an overall plan. 


Whenever the civilian War Production Board (WPB) certi- 

fied that the goals set in these military programs could 

not be achieved by industry "the Joint Administrative 
Committee must and will take the necessary action to 
readjust the military programs so that they will be feas- 
ible from a production viewpoint and will represent the 

best compromise in the needs of the several Services which 
will still permit the attainment of strategic objectives."+2 


Ee Mns, JCS 97th Mtg, 20 Jul 43, item l. 

42, (S) Memo, Leahy to Pres, "Logistics Planning," 
20 Jul 43, reproduced as (S dg C) JCS 415/1, Note by Secy, 
"Joint Effort Regarding Supply," 21 Jul 43, ccS 400 


(7-16-43). 
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In this reply to the President the Joint Chiefs of 
staf endorsed a very advaneed conception of the functions 
of the Jolnt Administrative Committee. A change in the 
designation ol the committce from a mere -atchall for 
miscellaneous business to an authoritative joint logistics 
planning group was already a foreseeable development, but 
normally it would have occurred only after the passage of 
much time and experience. The prodding by the President 
had assured and greatly hastened the outcome. At the 
moment there was really only a statement of intention, 
but the amount of qualification that was later intro- 
duced when the Joint Chiefs worked out these intentions 
in practice did not prove weighty enough to abrogate the 
essential step forward that had been taken. 


The members of the Joint Administrative Committee 
welcomed the JCS reply to the President as a worthy de- 
lineation of the proper uses of their agency. Within a 
week they were developing recommendations for charter 
revision in consonance with this expanded view of their 
functions. The Joint Chiefs of Staff took note of the 
reorganization study going on in the Administrative Com- 
mittee and requested an early report. 


In getting up their recommendations the Joint Admin- 
istrative Committee members took account of one recent 
development that had already enhanced their position in 
the logistics field. Largely outside the cognizance of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff a move had been under way to 
restate the composition and functions of the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board (ANMB). This was a long-standing 
interdepartmental agency operating under the authority 
of the Under Secretary of War and the Under Secretary of 
the Navy. It was concerned primarily with the relation- 
ship of the services to the civilian production authori- 
ties, specifically the War Production Board, and 
with production planning for the purpose of so dividing 
available resources and facilities among the military 
programs that the timing and quantity of the end-products 
would fit the requirements dictated by strategic plans. 


S) Mns, JAC 17th Mtg, 27 Jul 43, item 1; (s) 
Mns, JCS 99th Mtg, 3 Aug 43, item 16. 
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A reconstitution of ANMB was recommended to the 
Presldent by the Secretarles of War and Navy. Among the 
terms proposed was a paragraph directing the board to 
advise the Joint Chiefs of Staff on matters relating to 
priority policies and material supply, "in conjunction 
with the Joint Administrative Committee." The draft 
further provided that in pursuit of this function the 
Executive Committee of ANMB would serve as a subcommittee 
of the Joint Administrative Committee .44 


The President approved the new terms of reference 
on 28 July 1943, and the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee attended the Joint Administrative Committee's 
meeting on 6 August in order to bind their new relation- 
ship. Thus was formalized a linkage that had previously 
been resorted to in an informal manner, for the Munitions 
Board had already been recognized as an important source 
of information on production problems. The connection 
was generally taken to mean, however, that the Joint Admin- 
istrative Committee would now assume higher responsibility 
for the major functions of the board. 


The recommendations for a revised charter that the 
Joint Administrative Committee submitted on 8 August 1943 
incorporated this use of the ANMB Executive Committee. 
Significantly, the report also called for a change of 
name to "Joint Logistics Committee" (JLC) and added to the 
previous JAdC function of handling miscellaneous JCS 
business the broad duty of "conducting studies and making 
recommendations to the Joint Chiefs of Staff in connection 
with matters of logistics." A membership of six officers 
rather than four was requested, and it was recommended 
that a Joint Logistics Plans Committee (JLPC) be estab- 
lished to work for the Joint Logistics Committee in the 
same manner as the Joint War Plans Committee served JPS, 


~ Ga. (S dg U) JCS 419, Note by Secy, "Reconstitution 
of the Army-Navy Munitions Board," 20 Jul 43, CCS 334 
Munitions Board (7-20-43) sec 1. JCS endorsed the pro- 
posal; (S) Mns, JCS 98th Mtg, 27 Jul 43, item 5. 

45. (S) Mns, JAdC 20th Mtg, 6 Aug 43, item1. Fora 
suggestion of the meaning of the new arrangement see the 
statements of Gen Somervell in (S) Memo, CG ASF to Exec 
MAB, "Proposed Charter of the Joint Logistics Committee," 
2 Sep 43, CCS 334 JLC (7-19-43) sec 1. 
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The JLC functions listed in the appended draft 
chiurter continued the existing activities of the Joint 
Administrative Committee, including that of representing 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the Combined Administrative 
Committee. Further, the reorganized committee would pre- 
pare basic logistics plans to implement the campaign 
directives produced by the Joint Staff Planners and woulda 
provide logistics guidance and information to JCS and 
service agencies. It would advise the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff concerning the logistics implications of proposed 
U. S. commitments and "make timely recommendations in line 
with (1) balance among military production programs, (2) 
adequacy of logistics supply, (3) maintaining priority 
ratings consistent with the above." This last set of 
functions attested the degree to which ultimate responsi- 
bility for the purposes of the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board was being absorbed by the joint logistics agency; 
it also implied an absorption of functions from USMBW. 
Finally there was a statement, over which considerable 
discussion was to ensue, that directed the Joint Logistics 
Committee to "act in coordination with the Joint Staff 
Planners in the consideration and preparation of Joint War 
Plans as necessary to ensure the logistics feasibility of 
such plans."46 


The recommendations concerning the transformation of 
the Joint Administrative Committee into the Joint Logistics 
Committee, contained in JCS 450, were turned over to the 
Joint Strategic Survey Committee and the Joint Staff Plan- 
ners for study. Their reports were not expected until 
after the, impending QUADRANT Conference (Quebec, 14-24 
August 1943) .47 


During the further consideration of JCS 450 two pes 
questions arose. One of these was the matter of the 


c ODOSE 


Og ies Com bee he area of logistic consideration 
was extensive and complicated by reciprocal features. For 
instance, there was the purveyance of logistical information, 


~ (R) JCS 450, Rpt by JAdC, "Adjustments in Joint 
Administrative Committee," 8 Aug 43, CCS 334 JLC (7-19-43) 
sec l. 
u7. (S) Mns, JCS 102nd Mtg, 9 Aug 43, item 5. 
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projection, and advice as a contribution to the making of 
practicable war plans on the one hand, and the logistic 
implementation of approved plans on the other. These and 
other activities all bore at some point on the production 
process, the long progression from raw materials to finished 
products that often ran to as much as 24 months in duration. 
It had such identifiable stages--here simplified and ideal- 
ized--as the determination of requirements, the planning of 
production priorities and allocation of materials for a 
scheduled meeting of the requirements, and the assignment 
of finished munitions. 


The military efforts in the logistics field all led 
ultimately into the domain of the civilian governmental 
agencies responsible for production and shipping. Various 
segments of the necessary military activity had become the 
province of agencies within each service, of interdepart- 
mental groups such as ANMB, and of joint aggregations such 
as the U. S. Representatives, Munitions Assignments Board, 
Washington, and the Joint Military Transportation Commit- 
tee. 


Exactly what status the Joint Logistics Committee 
uld have in this area was the question. A considerable 
rt of the field of military logistics activity was not 
dequately covered, but it was an unsymmetrical area, not 
11 at a single level. Should the scope of JLC be care- 
fully tailored to fit this unoccupied province or should it 
encompass a larger responsibility, being in some respects 
superior to existing agencies and perhaps absorbing func- 
tions from them? The Joint Logistics Committee might be 
merely another new agency, providing an additional step 
that would hardiy simplify the procedure, or it might be 
an authoritative centralizing force, setting policy for 
the other agencies and sometimes using them as subcommit- 
tees. If JLC were not to be given superior authority, was 
it possible to draw its terms of reference in a manner 
that would not produce inter-agency conflicts? 


Answers to these questions were not to be found in 
the draft JLC charter that had been presented by the Joint 
Administrative Committee. The possibility of conflicting 
or overlapping functions particularly troubled the U. S. 
Representatives on the Munitions Assignments Board. Various 
views were heard. An American officer connected with the 
USMBW staff believed that close coordination would suffice; 
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it might be provided by the attendance of American MAB repre- 
sentatives at meetings of the proposed Joint Logistics Com- 
mittee. But another officer of higher station insisted that 
JCS 450 should be rejected, that the functions of JLC should 
not greatly exceed those of the existing Joint Administra- 
tive Committee, and that the military logistics area might 
better be filled in by an extension of the duties and 
authority of the U. S. Representatives, Munitions Assign- 
ments Board. 


Discussion at a USMBW meeting developed nothing 
definite save the conviction that the functions of each 
body should be "clear, distinct and separate."49 When 
General Somervell was queried, however, he asserted that no 
difficulties would occur in practice. 


eis Presumably, if the out-put of finished 
munitions become out of balance, the Munitions 
Assignments Board would advise the Joint Chiefs 

of Staff. However, the corresponding changes in 
production to include the allocation of materials 
would have been a question formerly for the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board and now for the Joint 

Co ae ea Committee for its proposed successor, 
JLC/, 


He was confident that with a clear appreciation of respon- 
sibilities on both sides the apparent conflict would dis- 
appear.50 Nevertheless, as will be related below, both JPS 


. (UNK) Memo, Maj William M. Martin, Jr., Asst to 

Exec MAB, to Col V. V. Taylor, Asst to Exec MAB, "Joint 
Logistics Committee," 13 Aug 43, CCS 334 JLC (7-19-43) sec 
1; (S) Memo, Brig Gen Patrick H. Tansey, USMBW, to Chm MAB, 
"Duties of the Joint Administrative Committee," 24 Aug 43, 
CCS 334 JAdC (5-5-43). 

49. (UNK) Memo, Capt W. S. Gubelmann, US Secy MAB, to 
Col V. V. Taylor, "Comments by Admiral Reeves on the pro- 
posed charter of the Joint Logistics Committee to the U. S. 
Representatives of the M.A.B.," 27 Aug 43, CCS 334 JLC 
(7-19-43) see l. 

50. (S) Memo, CG ASF to Exec MAB, "Proposed Charter of 
the Joint Logistics Committee," 2 Sep 43, CCS 334 JLC 
(7-19-43) see 1. 
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and the Joint Strategic Survey Committee sought to make a 
tighter delimitation of functions than this when revising 
the proposed charter for the Joint Logistics Committee. 


The other major question arising in connection with 
the JLC charter was the one that most exercised the Joint 
Staff Planners. In their reply to the President on 20 
July 1943 the Joint Chiefs of Staff had spoken of the Joint 
Administrative Committee as being charged with logistical 
planning "and with the integration of such planning with 
strategic planning." There can be little doubt that in the 
attempt to impress Mr. Roosevelt with their diligent 
attention to logistic matters the chiefs had here over- 
stated their intention. But when devising the JLC charter 
the Joint Administrative Committee hud taken this phrase at 
face value--if not more. It pictured an agency that would 
develop logistics plans having the same authoritative 
standing as the strategic war plans produced by the Joint 
Staff Planners. The equal status of the two committees was 
indicated by the charter provision that the Joint Logistics 
Committee would "act in coordination with the Joint Staff 
Planners in the consideration and preparation of Joint War 
Plans as necessary to ensure the logistics feasibility of 
such plans." By further statements in their covering 
report the Joint Administrative Committee had seemed rather 
plainly to suggest that JLC was to insure not only that 
logistics plans were in consonance with strategic plans but 
conversely that strategic plans were in accord with logistics 
plans. In short, logistics plans were conceived as having 
something of a primary and absolute character, to which on 
occasion war plans might be secondary and dependent .51 


Toere is indication enough that the Joint Staff Plan- 
ners were perturbed by these features. By the recent JCS 
committee reorganization the strategic planning directors 
seated on JPS had been freed from association with the 
supply people; the officers who had gained a partial status 
as colleagues in war planning during 1942 under the title 
of Requirements Representatives had then been removed from 
the Joint Staff Planners. Now it appeared that officers 


5Il. (R) JCS 450, Rpt by JAdC, "Adjustments in Joint 
Administrative Committee," 8 Aug 43, CCS 334 JLC (7-19-43) 
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representing the same interests proposed not only to inter- 
vene in person in the deliberations of the Joint Staff Plan- 
ners but to do so with a claim that some factor other than 
strategic objective--namely, logistic feasibility--shouvld 
be a cardinal determinant in the formulation of war plans. 


This conception violated the sensibilities of the 
Joint Staff Planners and drew their condemnation as a 
division between two committees of the responsibility for 
preparing war plans.52 More fundamentally, it ran counter 
to the rather definite if not always explicit rationale of 
JCS war direction. It was the normal practice of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to determine strategic objectives on the 
basis of a largely theoretical approach to the situation. 
Once having decided what should be done on ideal military 
grounds, they sought the necessary means and methods to 
accomplish it, accepting whatever modifications in detail 
the availability of forces, shipping, equipment, and base 
facilities imposed. While it was true that considerations 
of economy of force were often lost sight of, this system 
was surely an authentic expression of the American spirit 
and may well have been the one most compatible with the 
goal of ending the war as soon as possible. On the whole, 
given an industrial establishment whose potential capacity 
was tremendous beyond immediate measurement, it was prob- 
ably more effective to have the production managers ever 
pressed to greater feats by the demands of overriding stra- 
tegic objectives than to follow a strategy bounded by 
cautiously expressed estimates of the means that would be 
available. 


In the report rendered by the Joint Staff Planners 
the Army members emphasized this viewpoint. They maintained 
that operational plans devised by their agency to carry out 
agreed strategic objectives might be altered in detail in 
accordance with the availability of resources but that the 
strategic objectives themselves could not rightly be 
affected by logistical considerations. In their view the 
chief role of the logistic planners was implementation, 
the matter of arranging for the timely provision of the 
material means required by the war plans. In the original 


—— 52, (R) JCS 450/2, Rpt by JPS, "Adjustments in Joint 
Administrative Committee," 13 Sep 43, ccS 334 JLC (7-19-43) 
sec l. 
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drawing of those plans the planners would consult sources 
of logistics information in the same way that they might 
call upon the Joint Intelligence Committee. The Army 
members registered the opinion that "the integration of 
logistics with strategy in preparation of joint war plans 
must negein the responsibility of the Joint Staff Plan- 
ners. 


They were fully supported in this view by the study 
of JCS 450 made concurrently by the Joint Strategic Survey 
Committee.54 The reports of both JPS and JSSC included a 
revised draft of the JLC charter, and in each instance a 
change had been made in the original stipulation that the 
Joint Logistics Committee would "act in coordination with 
the Joint Staff Planners in the consideration and prepa- 
ration of Joint War Plans as necessary to ensure the 
logistics feasibility of such plans." By almost identical 
substitutions in the two reports this had been altered to 
read that JLC would advise the Joint Staff Planners regard- 
ing the logistics aspects of joint war plans. 


Owing to differences in other features of the two 
reports the Joint Strategic Survey Committee and the Joint 
Staff Planners met together on 14 September 1943 to work 
out an agreed paper. On that occasion the meaning of the 
statement was clarified well beyond the possibility of 
doubt by the addition of a final clause. The Joint Logis- 
tics Committee was to advise the planners on the logistics 
aspects of their work "in order that the Joint Staff Plan- 
ners may ensure the integration of logistics with strategy 
in the preparation of joint war plans."55 


Although further revision of the JLC charter was to 
result from discussion by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, this 


53. Lb. 

54. (R) JCS 450/1, Memo by JSSC, "Adjustments in Joint 
Administrative Committee," 9 Sep 43, CCS 334 JLC (7-19-43) 
sec l. 
55. (R) Mns, JPS 100th Mtg, 14 Sep 43, item 1; (R) 

JCS 450/3, Rpt by JSSC and JPS, "Adjustments in Joint Admin- 
istrative Committee," 14 Sep 43, CCS 334 JLC (7-19-43) 


sec l. 
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wording appeared unaltered in the final version. Thus 

was repudiated the rather pretentious interpretation that 
the Joint Administrative Committee had placed on the 
overdrawn statement by the chiefs in their July declaration 
to the President--their remark to the effect that their 
logistics agency was charged with integrating joint logis- 
tics planning with strategic planning. 


Another adjustment made by JSSC and JPS in joint 
session was their agreement on a single attitude regarding 
the proposed Joint Logistics Plans Committee. Initially 
the Joint Strategic Survey Committee had favored the idea 
and the Navy members of JPS had not committed themselves. 
In line with their other views, however, the Army JPS 
members had sharply rejected the JLPC idea; they were dis- 
turbed to find that JCS 450 described this subcommittee as 
"a means under the Joint Logistics Committee of integrating 
logistics and strategic plans" by acting in liaison with the 
Joint War Plans Committee. The Army and Air Planners 
objected that this arrangement provided an unacceptable 
separation of logistics from strategy. They asserted that 
it would not serve the need of JWPC for logistical advice 
so effectively as the system then being followed, the 
assignment of supply experts from the War and Navy Depart- 
ments as assistants to the teams of the Joint War Plans Com- 
mittee on a part-time basis.57 This view had been advanced 
despite a recommendation received from the JWPC members them- 
selves urging the authorization of a Joint Logistics Plans 
Committee, with which they S008 sa forward to establishing an 
intimate working relationship.> Perhaps because their main 
contentions regarding the proper status of the Joint 
Logistics Committee now seemed guaranteed of acceptance, the 
Army JPS members reversed their stand and agreed to a joint 


56. (R) JCS 450/1, Memo by JSSC, "Adjustments in the 
Joint Administrative Committee," 9 Sep 43, and (R) JCS 
450/2, Rpt by JPS, "Adjustments in Joint Administrative 
Committee," 13 Sep 43. Both in CCS 334 JLC (7-19-43) sec 1. 

57. (R) scs 450/2, Rpt_by JPS, "Adjustments in Joint 
Administrative Committee," 13 Sep 43, CCS 334 JLC (7-19-43) 
sec: 1. 

58. (S) JWPC 60/1, Rpt to JPS, "Phases of Joint War 
Planning," 2 Sep 43, CCS 334 JLC (7-19-43) sec 1. 
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report in which the creation of a Joint Logistics Plans 
Committee was recommended .59 


There was another question on which the separate re- 
ports of JSSC and JPS had been in perfect accord but which 
was destined to be the main subject of discussion when their 
joint paper came before the Chiefs of Staff. It had to do 
with the matter already mentioned, the exact boundaries of 
the field of activity to be assigned to the Joint Logistics 
Committee. Neither committee had considered that the inten- 
tion was to make JLC superior to the various other agencies 
in the logistics field, and so they had been concerned with 
formulating a statement of functions that wuld avoid con- 
flicting jurisdictions. To the original provision a long 
reservation had been added. It would be the duty of the 
Joint Logistics Committee "to conduct studies and made recom- 
mendations to the Joint Chiefs of Staff in connection with 


matters of logistics," 


except those specifically assigned to other J.C.S. 
agencies, namely military over-seas transportation, 
petroleum, and munitions assignments; and as 
regards these latter subjects to cooperate effec- 
tively with and furnish logistics advice and 
information to the agencies te which these sub- 
jects are primarily assigned. fe) 

The reference was, of course, to the Joint Military Trans- 
portation Committee, the Army-Navy Petroleum Board, and the 
U. S. Representatives, Munitions Assignments Board, Washing- 
ton. It was notable that by the proposed terms the Joint 
Logistics Committee was authorized to provide these agencies 
with advice and information but not guidance. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff considered the joint report 
on 14 September 1943, with the entire discussion flowing 


59. (R) JCS 450/3, Rpt by JSSC and JPS, "Adjustments in 
Joint Administrative Committee," 14 Sep 43, CCS 334 JLC 


(7-19-43) sec 1. 

60. Ibid. The same wording had appeared in both JCS 
450/1 and JCS 450/2. Apparently JPS had adopted it from a 
(S) Mns, JPS 99th Mtg, 8 Sep 43, 


draft of the JSSC report. 
Adm Willson of JSSC later stated that the excep- 


item 10. 

tion had been "purposely inserted to avoid complications and 
misunderstandings." (S) Mns, JCS 114th Mtg, 14 Sep 43, 
item 4 
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from the question of the desirability of the listed excep- 
tions to the cognizance of the Joint Logistics Committee. 
The conclusion was soon reached that JLC should not be under 
restriction; it should give attention, as the primary 


logistics advisory agency of JCS, to the entire field of 
logistics. 


The consequences of removing the restricting clause 
were then reviewed, with General McNarney suggesting that 
the elimination would in effect make the Joint Military 
Transportation Committee, USMBW, and the Petroleum Board 
subcommittees of the Joint Logistics Committee, and so 
would require a modification of their charters. Others 
considered that JLC was to be a planning committee on a 
broad basis while the other three were primarily implement- 
ing agencies; therefore the Joint Logistics Committee could 
be expected to coordinate their activities without displac- 
ing their administrative powers. In the light of this dis- 
cussion the paper was referred back to the Joint Strategic 
Survey Committee for revision, with instructions to consider 
the possibility of parallel alterations in the charters of 
JMIC, ANPB, and USMBW.61 


The paper produced by JSSC early in October simply 
identified the Joint Logistics Committee as "the primary 
logistics advisory and planning agency of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff," without further qualification, The additional 
duty of handling items of JCS business not assigned to other 
committees was continued, as was the recommendation that a 
Joint Logistics Plans Committee be formed. The phrases that 
had been worked out to guarantee the primacy of the Joint 
Staff Planners in the integration of logistics with strategy 
in the preparation of war plans were unchanged. 


The JSSC also submitted revised charters for the other 
three agencies. That for the U. S. Representatives, Muni- 
tions Assignments Board, was not significantly altered 
except by an addition directing them to "furnish necessary 
information, studies and advice to the Joint Logistics Com- 
mittee, to enable it to more effectively perform its 
functions of overall logistic planning." An insertion to 
the same effect appeared in the revised directives for the 
Joint Military Transportation Committee and the Army-Navy 
Petroleum Board, but it was made clear as well that they 


61. (S) Mns, JCS 114th Mtg, 14 Sep 43, item 4. 
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were to operate in consonance with general policies announced 
by J]. Certain functions were cutalogued that were to be 
performed "in accordance with overul] logistic plans," and 
both JMC and ANPB were enjoined to seek guidance in these 
matters from the Joint Logistics Committee ,02 


The new set of papers designed to transform the Joint 
Administrative Committee into the Joint Logistics Committee 
and adjust its relationship with JMTC, ANPB, and USMBW was 
considered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 12 October 1943. 
They approved all the revised charters without change 
except that for the U. S. Representatives on the Munitions 
Assignments Board, which was returned to JSSC for further 
study. The most significant action, of course, was the 
establishment of the Joint Logistics Committee, whose 
directive was published the next day as JCS 202/29/D. The 
meeting of 15 October 1943 was the last for the Joint 
Administrative Committee, following which it assumed its 
new role and received an augmentation of one Army and one 
Navy member.63 The committee turned immediately to the 
question of the composition and terms of reference of the 
prospective Joint Logistics Plans Committee, whose origin 
and subsequent development will be described at a later 


point in this chapter. 


The reasons why the slightly revised USMBW charter was 
turned back for further study at the JCS meeting on 12 
October 1943 will be detaiied shortly. First it is in 
order to mention one minor incident that followed the 
recognition of the U. S. Representatives, Munitions Assign- 
ments Board, as a JCS agency during the May reorganization. 
It might be briefly disposed of by saying that General 
Deane's presentiment in April had been wholly accurate. 

When the USMBW was incorporated its membership was increased 


R) JcS 450/4, Rpt by JSSC, "Adjustments in Joint 
Administrative Committee," 8 Oct 43, CCS 334 JLC (7-19-43) 


sec l. 
63. (S) Mns, JCS 118th Mtg, 12 Oct 43, item 2; (R) JCS 
Bins fone, "Charter: Joint Logistics Committee," 13 Oct 43; 
(S) Mns, JAdC 32nd Mtg, 15 Oct 43, item 4; (R) JAdC 74, Note 
by Secys, "Joint Logistics Committee Established," 15 Oct 43. 


Both papers in CCS 334 JLC (7-19-43) sec 1. Since the JLC 
membership was larger than that of JAdC, the U. S. repre- 
sentation on CAdC was correspondingly increased. 
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from tour officers to eight, which had the effect of doubling 
the U. S. attendance at the combined meetings of the Muni- 
tions Assignments Board. As General Deane had predicted, the 
three British members felt overborne by this imposing repre- 
sentation and immediately requested that their own number be 
correspondingly enlarged. Mr. Harry Hopkins, the MAB Chair- 
man, pointed out in a communication to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on 24 May 1943 that a board of sixteen members would 
be quite unwieldy, and he urged that consideration be given 
to reducing the American membership. 


By informal action the Joint Chiefs of Staff readily 
agreed that the membership for discussion of U. S. policy 
matters should remain at eight, but that one Army and one 
Navy officer would not take part in the combined deliber- 
ations of the Munitions Assignments Board. Accordingly the 
USMBW charter was revised in this single particular on 
2 July 1943.65 


In October, when JSSC made minor alterations in the 
USMBW charter in order to take into account the existence 
of the Joint Logistics Committee, it was the presentation 
of a substitute text that had prevented a routine approval 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In the preceding weeks the 
senior member of USMBW, Admiral J. M. Reeves, had been 
particularly concerned by the apparent overlapping of the 
functions of his own agency and those of the proposed Joint 
Logistics Committee. When the 8 October report of the 
Joint Strategic Survey Committee came to his attention, he 
submitted an alternative USMBW charter, paredy in time for 
consideration at the 12 October meeting. 


- (S) Memo, Hopkins to JCS, "Membership of Munitions 
Assignments Board," 24 May 43, CCS 334 MAB (1-31-42) (1) see 2. 
Gen Deane's comments on the proposed increase in USMBW member- 
ship, recounted more fully in ch XI, pp. 453-454, were given 
in (R) Memo, Deane to CofS, "War Planning Agencies," 25 Apr 
43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 3. 

65. (S) Memo, Deane to Leahy, Marshall, King, and 
Arnold, "Membership of Munitions Assignments Board," 30 Jun 
43; (R) JCS 202/20/D (Rev), "Charter: U. S. Representatives, 
Munitions Assignments Board, Washington," 2 Jul 43. Both in 
CCS MAB (1-31-42) (1) see 2. 

66. (S) Memo, Adm J. M. Reeves, USMBW, to VAdm Russell 
Willson, JSSC, 11 Oct 43, and (S) /dft7 "Charter: The Joint 
Munitions Allocation Committee," reproduced as Ann A and 
Encl B thereto with (S) Mns, JCS 118th Mtg, 12 Oct 43. 
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Admiral Reeves wished to change the designation of the 
U. S. Representatives to "Joint Munitions Allocation Com- 
mittee" (JMAC), as being both a more convenient and a more 
descriptive title. The more effectively to segregate the 
activities of JMAC and JLC, he wished to restrict the former 
to the business of joint allocation and combined assignment 
of finished munitions by eliminating certain functions from 
its charter. These included the standing USMBW duties of 
maintaining "full information of the entire munition require- 
ments and resources of the United States" and of making 
assessments of the balance between prospective production 
and known munitions requirements--both of which seemed to 
him proper functions for the new Joint Logistics Committee. 
Admiral Reeves had in mind so separating JLC and JMAC as to 
have them concerned with distinct and successive steps in 
the supply process. The Joint Logistics Committee would 
study the approved war plans in order to set up tables of 
logistic requirements; JMAC would allocate munitions for 
joint U. S. needs on the basis of the statements provided 


by JLc.67 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommitted the question of 
the USMBW charter to the Joint Strategic Survey Committee 
on 12 October without any indication of their own valuation 
of the proposals of Admiral Reeves, but the draft charter 
put forward by JSSC on 4 November closely followed his con- 
ception.68 The new name was accepted and some of the former 
functions were reduced. The Joint Munitions Allocation Com- 
mittee was now to maintain information on the munitions 
requirements and resources of the United States, not in the 
full character of an office of record but only ' 128 necessary 
for the effective functioning of the Committee. Its 


67. Ibid. Interpretation of Adm Reeves' view is assisted 
by his remarks on an earlier occasion, recorded in (UNK) Memo, 


Capt W. S. Gubelmann, US Secy MAB, to Col V. V. Taylor, Asst 
to Exec MAB, "Comments by Admiral Reeves on the proposed 

charter of the Joint Logistics Committee to the U. S. Repre- 
sentatives of the M.A.B.," 27 Aug 43, CCS 334 JLC (7-19-43) 


sec 1. 

68. (S) Mns, JCS 118th Mtg, 12 Oct 43, item 2; (R) JCS 
450/6, Rpt by JSSC, "Proposed Charter for U. S. Represent - 
atives Munitions Assignments Board, Washington," 4 Nov 43, 


CCS 334 MAB (1-31-42) (1) sec 2. 
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central activity was to be the allocation of finished 
munitions to U. S. forces in accordance with over-all 
logistics plans. Thorough knowledge of such plans would 
be guaranteed by close liaison with the Joint Logistics 
Committee. The composition of the group remained the same, 
with six of its eight members representing the United 
States on the combined Munitions Assignments Board. 
Approval of the JMAC charter by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
allowed its publication on 10 November 1943.69 


On its face the new directive was a definite step 
forward. Where the former USMBW charter had said that 
"when directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff," the agency 
would "recommend assignments to the United States armed 
forces of finished munitions under the cognizance of the 
Army or the Navy," the new basic document said outright 
that JMAC would "allocate finished munitions." 


But the literal implication of this change of emphasis 
was belied in two ways, one of major significance. The 
directive did not mean that JMAC would have single responsi- 
bility within JCS for the decisions involved in parceling 
out munitions among service claimants. The really important 
decisions still were not to be delegated beyond the level of 
strategic determination. They were more likely to be made 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the basis of recommendations 
from the Joint Staff Planners, or less frequently from the 
Joint Logistics Committee. Sometimes they resulted from 
highly-place interdepartmental negotiations such as those 
registered in the agreement bearing the names of General 
Arnold and Rear Admiral John S. McCain. Major decisions in 
the field of munitions allocation continued to follow 
irrevocably from_other commitments made in strategic terms 
by the planners.70 


- (R) Memo, Royal to Leahy, Marshall, King, and 
Arnold, "Proposed Charter for U. S. Representatives, Muni- 
tions Assignments Board, Washington," 5 Nov 43; (R) JCS 
450/8/D, "Charter: Joint Munitions Allocation Committee," 
10 Nov 43. Both in CCS 334 MAB (1-31-42) (1) sec 2. 

70. Six months after the creation of JMAC its members 
proposed that they be utilized by JCS as the agency "for 
the consideration of and recommendation on all matters of 
assignment and allocation of war materials, in accordance 
with the Charter of the Joint Munitions Allocation Commit- 
tee," implying that the charter was not being literally 
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It is perhaps of less importance to point out that 
any picture of JMAC holding periodic sessions to allocate 
munitions was a specious one, however readily it might be 
evoked by a reading of the charter. Some suggestion of 
the actual procedure was to be found in the charter state- 
ment that JMAC would "form subcommittees from personnel of 
the Army and Navy, as required, to assist it in the perform- 
ance of its duties." The Joint Munitions Allocation Com- 
mittee was in fact a rarely convened board of appeal; the 
actual decisions were normally made by its subcommittees. 


It will be remembered that a feature of the establish- 
ment of the Munitions Assignments Board early in 1942 had 
been the creation of three subordinate Munitions Assign- 
ments Committees, subdesignated Aix Ground, and Navy. These 
committees, with a combined membership, worked out assign- 
ments in detail, referring them to the parent MAB for final 
approval. Meetings of the combined Munitions Assignments 
Committees were not proper occasions for arguing out joint 
U. S. allocations, but the American officers engaged in 
that work at the combined level had the fullest familiarity 
with the data and the problems involved. By an informal 
extension of the combined system these same officers had 
for some months been meeting privately to perform the next 
step beyond the bulk assignment of munitions to the United 
States from the Allied pool, by breaking down that gross 
allotment for use as between the U. S. Army and Navy. 


The Air and Ground committees had both Army and Navy 
representation and so were able to undertake joint work 
directly. Since there was no U. S. Army member on the 
Munitions Assignments Committee (Navy), the further distri- 
bution of purely naval items allocated to the United States 
was handled unilaterally within the Navy Department. It 


followed. (C dg R) JCS 450/9, Memo by JMAC, "Functions and 
Responsibilities of the Joint Munitions Allocation Commit- 
tee," 5 May 44. Among the comments refuting the supposition 
on which this proposal was based was (C) Rpt by JLC, "Func- 
tions and Responsibilities of the Joint Munitions Allo- 
cation Committee," Encl to (C) Memo, Secy JLC to JSSC, same 
subj, 30 May 44. JMAC soon withdrew its paper; (C dg R) 

JCS 450/10, Note by Secys, same subj, 15 Jun 44, All in 

CCS 334 MAB (1-31-42) (1) sec 2. 
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was recognized, however, that the Army had the right to 
place bids for the few items in naval production in which 
it was interested and to appeal to JMAC if dissatisfied 
with the outcome. Partly because the really vital 
decisions were made at higher levels, this system worked 
smoothly, and requests for JMAC adjudication were rare.71l 
Accordingly the Joint Munitions Allocation Committee met 
infrequently as a formal body, even for discussion of the 
stand to be taken on matters coming before the combined 
Munitions Assignments Board. 


In the midst of the protracted discussion of the exact 
status of the Joint Logistics Committee yet another JCS 
agency with a point of bearing on the production process 
had been established. It was the important appendage that 
the Joint Chiefs extended to form a connection with the 
Office of War Mobilization (OWM). OWM had been established 
by the President late in May 1943, with Justice James F. 
Byrnes as Director.72 The need for the creation of a 
"Joint Production Survey Committee" (JPSC) had been con- 
ceded and the general outline of its purposes agreed upon 
at a meeting of Justice Byrnes, Admiral Leahy, General 
Marshall, and Admiral King on 18 September. The task of 
drafting a directive in consultation with War and Navy 
Department officials had been handed to the JCS Secretary 


. (C) Ltr, VCNO to JMAC, "Allocation of Finished 
Munitions to United States Forces," 26 Dec 43, and (S) Memo, 
Maj Gen Lucius D. Clay to CG ASF, same subj, 28 Dec 43, 
both Encls to (S) Memo, Secy JMAC to Adm J. M. Reeves et al., 
same subj, 7 Jan 44, cCS 334 MAB (1-31-42) (1) sec 2. See 
also the remarks of Gen Tansey recorded in (UNK) Memo, 
Gubelmann to Taylor, "Comments by Admiral Reeves on the 
proposed charter of the Joint Logistics Committee to the 
U. S. Representatives of the M.A.B.," 27 Aug 43, CCS 334 
JLC (7-19-43) sec 1. An account of the origin and compo- 
sition of the three Munitions Assignments Committees has 
been given in ch VIII, pp. 273-275. 

72. Exec O 9347, 27 May 43, Federal Register, vol 8, 
p. 7207. OWM functions were enlarged by Exec 0 9361, 15 
Jul 43, Federal Register, vol 8, pp. 9861-9862. 
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for completion in time for the scheduled JcsS meeting three 
day later.73 


The fact thut OWM Director Byrnes was often spoken of 
as the "Ausistant President" was a good index of the 
stature of the Office of War Mobilization. It had vast 
authority for coordination of the activities of all the 
Federal agencies and departments concerned with production, 
procurement, distribution, and transportation of military 
or civilian supplies. As an immediate extension of the 
Presidential office, OWM was empowered to establish policies 
for the maximum use of the nation's material, industrial, 
and manpower resources, with a view to maintaining a stable 
civilian economy effectively adjusted to war needs and con- 
ditions. The appearance of this influential agency brought 
with it the first systematic and peremptory questioning of 
the justification for the requirements stated by the armed 
services. In order to maintain close liaison with OWM, to 
answer its queries, and to serve as a monitor of the mili- 
tary economy, the Joint Chiefs of Staff were establishing 


the Joint Production Survey Committee. 


From the first the new agency had been spoken of as 
broadly comparable to the Joint Strategic Survey Committee. 
This conception was implicit in the draft charter advanced 

ne and approved by the Joint Chiefs on 21 


by General pee 
September.7 Not only were the names of the two agencies 
parallel; the charter of the Joint Production Survey Com- 


mittee had clearly been modeled on the JSSC directive, 
even to the point of appropriating some of its language. 


Like the Joint Strategic Survey Committee, JPSC was 
composed of full-time officers who were not to be regularly 


Memo, CofS to DCofS, "Production Survey Com- 


~, fon tae 
mittee," 18 Sep 43; (R) Memo, Deane to Arnold, Horne, et al., 
Both in cCS 334 


"Production Survey Committee," 18 Sep 43. 


JPSC (9-18-43). A 
74. Ibid. (R) JCS 202/25, Note by Secys, "Charter: 
Joint Production (Program*) Survey Committee," 20 Sep 43; 


(S) Mns, JCS 115th Mtg, 21 Sep 43, item 7. The approved 
paper was published as (R) JCS 202/26/D, "Charter: Joint 
Production Survey Committee," 21 Sep 43. The advent of 
JPSC was also heralded by a White House press release, 
dated 24 Sep 43. All papers in CCS 334 JPSC (9-18-43). 
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assigned to other duties, who were responsible solely to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and who were authorized to 
attend whatever meetings of JCS and its subordinate agen- 
cles they desired. Execpt that it was not quite so 
exalted in rank as the "elder statesmen" of JSSC, the JPSC 
membership was identical, comprising one Army, one Army 
Air Force, and two naval officers. Just as JSSC was not 
involved in the details of current strategic planning, so 
the JPSC members were not concerned with laying down new 
production programs or with balancing and coordinating 
the day-to-day procurement policies of the Army and Navy. 
From their detached and superior position they were to 
keep the production programs and reserve stocks of the 
military services under constant survey; they would advise 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to adjustments indicated by 
the developing strategic situation and by past experience 
in military consumption. 


More specifically, the Joint Production Survey Com- 
mittee was to discover what production programs could be 
reduced or even eliminated. It was to detect items in 
the military program whose production had been started 
with ample justification some eighteen or twenty-four 
months before but that had since been rendered unnecessary 
by the progress of the war.7> The committee was to work 
in close association with the Office of War Mobilization 
and invite OWM representatives to participate in its meet- 
ings when appropriate. With these purposes the Joint Pro- 
duction Survey Committee began its fruitful activities at 
the end of September 1943. 


The final event in the burgeoning of JCS logistical 
agencies during the fall of 1943 was the appearance of 
the Joint Logistics Plans Committee. The decision to con- 
vert the Joint Administrative Committee to a new status as 
the Joint Logistics Committee had carried approval of the 
idea of a subordinate working group as well, and by the 
beginning of November a directive for the Joint Logistics 
Plans Committee had been drafted by JLC. The Joint Deputy 


75. An extended discussion of the purposes and pro- 
cedures of JPSC was held by the members in consultation 
with Adm Leahy, Mr. Byrnes, and two other OWM officials. 
(S) Mns, JPSC 1st Mtg /the only occasion when formal 
minutes were kept7, 2 Oct 43, CCS 334 JPSC (10-2-43). 
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Chiefs of Staff accepted it after Slight modification, and 
the JLPC charter was issued on 10 November 1943.7 


As the working group of JLC, the Joint Logistics Plans 
Committee was to prepare studies, estimates, and plans, 
always maintaining liaison with the Joint War Plans Com- 
mittee to assure that its papers effectively implemented 
the approved war plans. Officers drawn from appropriate 
branches of the War and Navy Departments served on the com- 
mittee, but only six of these, a control group to direct 
and coordinate the work of the others, were spoken of as 
permanent members. Three were selected from the Office of 
the Chief of Naval Operations and one each from the Army 
Air Forces, the Army Service Forces, and the Operations 
Division of the General Staff. The JLPC assignment was 
their primary duty and in practice virtually a full-time 


commitment. 


A far greater number of "Associate Members" were em- 
paneled for part-time service with the committee. These 
officers, generally specialists in matters like transporta- 
tion, petroleum supply, communications, and base construc- 
tion and maintenance, were on call from their reguiar 
employment for assignment to ad hoc subcommittees. When 
the Joint Logistics Plans Committee was being designed 
this arrangement had been favored as giving assurance that 
the officers working at the joint level would be fully 
aware of current logistical problems and activities and 
would have ready access to up-to-date information.77 The 
participants were thus closely identified with their parent 
agencies, but it was expected that they would be governed 
only by joint instructions received from the Joint Logis- 
tics Committee and would not appear as the representatives 


of a service viewpoint. 


Even before the end of the first month of JLPC's 
existence the roster of certified Associate Members stood 
at 150 officers. Of these, 14 were from the Army Air 
Forces, 42 from the Army Service Forces, 28 from three of 


——76. (R) JCS 450/5, Rpt by JLC, "Joint Logistics Plans 
Committee - Charter," 2 Nov 43; (R) JCS 450/7/D, "Charter: 
Joint Logistics Plans Committee," 10 Nov 43. Both in CCS 


334 JLPG ree sec l. 
77. (S) Mns, JAdGC 32nd Mtg, 15 Oct 43, item 4. 
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the General Staff divisions, and 66 from various branches 
of the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, Steady 
additions to the list raised the total to just short of 
200 by the beginning of March 1944.78 


The remarkable size of the bcdy of Associate Members 
of course reflected the scope and complexity of the 
matters being dealt with by the Joint Logistics Plans Com- 
mittee. Still the JLPC work undertaken by Associate 
Members was in addition to their regularly assigned duties 
and followed priorities determined by their agency chiefs. 
Thus the appointment of increasing numbers of associates 
did not in itself guarantee a supply of personnel who were 
free to devote extended periods to the detailed investiga- 
tions usually required in joint logistical planning. A 
JLPC report late in March 1944 brought some of the difficul- 
ties of this situation to the attention of the Joint 
Logistics Committee. The paper was sympathetically received 
by the JLC members. After being strengthened at their 
Suggestion it was submitted early in April and soon came 
under consideration by the Joint Deputy Chiefs of Staff.79 


The paper stated simply that the employment of Assoc- 
ciate Members on an additional duty basis was satisfactory 
only for studies in which time was not a factor. Since 
this was seldom the case, the system did not allow expedi- 
tious handling of the major concerns of the Joint Logistics 
Plans Committee. Many of its projects arose from the work 
of the Joint War Plans Committee, and here a telling com- 
parison could be made. The Joint War Plans Committee had 
a permanent membership of some twenty officers, divided into 
five teams; each of the teams produced war plans that 


: ) JLC Info Memo 2, "Joint Logistics Plans Com- 

mittee Associate Members," 4 Dec 43; (R) JLC Info Memo 3, 
same subj, 8 Mar 44, Both in CCS 334 JLPG (11-2-43) sec l. 

79. (R) JLPC 26, "Membership, Joint Logistics Plans 
Committee," 28 Mar 44; ($) mms, JLC 36th Mtg, 31 Mar 44, 
item 3; (TS) Mns, JLPC 33rd Mtg, 4 Apr 44, item 1; (R) 
JLPC 26/1, "Membership, Joint Logistics Plans Committee," 
6 Apr 44; (R) JCS 810, Rpt by JLC, same subj, 8 Apr 44; 
(R) Memo, McFarland to Horne and McNarney, same subj, 9 
Apr 44, All papers in CCS 334 JLPG (11-2-43) sec 1. 
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usually required logistical comment while being formulated 


and plans for logistical implementation after being approved. 


To answer these requirements there was a single team of the 
Joint Logistics Plans Committee; without assured and con- 
tinuing assistance from key experts the six permanent JLPC 
members were overwhelmed with the immediate demands on their 
time, so that important long-term studies were reluctantly 
foregone. Therefore, to provide additional personnel whose 
availability would be certain, it was requested that seven- 
teen Associate Members drawn from seven categories of 
logistical specialty be assigned the primary duty of assist- 
ing JLPC in its work. 


The Joint Deputy Chiefs of Staff accepted and even 
expanded upon this recommendation. In summarizing their 
action one member of the Secretariat recorded that "Deputies 
have boosted ante from 17 to 19 officers."80 Several weeks 
later the Deputies approved the addition of yet another 
officer, so that the authorized number of associates on pri- 
mary assignment stood at twenty.81 


This reinforcement of the Joint Logistics Plans Com- 
mittee was not immediately recruited. It required adjust- 
ment, under tight personnel conditions, of the manning 
tables of the agencies concerned. Once gathered, however, 
the "Primary Duty Associate Members" of the Joint Logistics 
Plans Committee served to redress considerably the imbal- 
ance that had existed. Although never formally assigned 
outright to JLPC, these officers were for all practical pur- 
poses on full-time duty with the committee, and its usages 
eame into close parallel with those of the Joint War Plans 
Committee. The position of the original six-man control 
group was analogous to that of the Senior Team of JWPC, and 
the Primary Duty Associate Members were employed both in 


“~~ 80. Notation by Col C. R. Peck, JCS Sect, on routin 
slip attached to JCS 810. JDCS approval was noted in (RY 
Memo, Actg DCofS to JCS Sect, thru VCNO, "Membership, Joint 
Logistics Plans Committee," 18 Apr 44, Both in CCS 334 
JLPG (21-2-43) sec l. 

1. (R) Memo, McFarland to Horne and McNarney, "Mem- 
bership--Joint Logistics Plans Committee," 27 Jun 44, 
w/approval notations by addressees, CCS 334 JLPG (11-2-43) 
sec 1; (R) JCS 810/1, Note by Secys, same subj, 3 Jul 44, 
CCS 334 JLPG (11-2-43) sec 2. 
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broader logistical studies requiring considerable time and in 
preparing immediate replies to requests from the Joint War 
Plans Committee. Officers from the extensive roster of 
Associate Members continued to be used on a part-time basis; 
generally they formed ad hoc subcommittees for work gn short 
reports that involved Tittle detailed investigation.982 


Meanwhile the work of the Joint Intelligence Committee 
was coming to have a somewhat more effective bearing on the 
planning process--an outcome that had been hopefully con- 
templated during the reorganization. During the period of 
readjustment to the new JIC charter a modest change in 
nomenclature occurred. The working group cf JIC, the Joint 
Intelligence Sub-Committee, was redesignated the Joint Intel- 
ligence Staff (JIS).83 


The internal organization of this staff comprised a 
Senior Team, to assign and supervise the work and to deal 
with papers of global scope, and two area teams, the Far 
Eastern and the European. The team members, on full-time 
duty, had considerable success in maintaining a joint out- 
look in their studies. There was a steady increase in the 
employment of the facilities of JIS by the other JCS agencies, 
particularly the Joint War. Plans. Committee. It. became an 
established practice for staff members to make weekly oral 
presentations before JWPC and the American officers of the 
Munitions Assignments Board. 


82. The roster of Associate Members remained at approxi- 
mately 200 names. (R) JLC Memo 6, "Joint Logistics Plans 
Committee Associate Members," 16 Aug 44, CCS 334 JLPG 
(11-2-43) sec 2, 

83. The new JIC charter, (R) JCS 202/15/D, 10 May 43, 
provided that JIC would be "assisted by a permanent joint 
intelligence staff." At a subsequent JIC meeting it was 
decided that this very general reference did not require a 
change in the JISC title. Several weeks later, at the re- 
quest of the JISC members themselves, the matter was recon- 
sidered and "Joint Intelligence Staff" was adopted. (S) 
Mns, JIC 65th Mtg, 3 Jun 43, item 3; (UNK) Memo, Chm JISC 
to Chm JIC, 30 Jul 43, ccS 334 JIC (12-19-42) sec 1. (8) 
Mns, JIC 70th Mtg, 30 Jul 43, item 3. 

84. (S) JIS paper, Memo by Col Charles C. Balkeney, 

6 Oct 43, CCS 334 JIC (12-19-42) sec 1. 
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Early in 1944 there was a move toward a revision of 
the JIC charter that would give the committee expanded 
functions and would lead, in time, to an amalgamation of 
the intelligence services of the Army, Navy, and Army Air 
Forces. This scheme did not meet with favor, even within 
the Joint Intelligence Committee itself. However, the 
accompanying recommendations for a fomnal directive for 
the Joint Intelligence Staff did receive the approval of 
the Joint Deputy Chiefs of Starf.0D 


The Joint Intelligence Staff was the direct successor 
of the old Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint Board 
and hence had a continuous history running back to before 
the founding of the JCS organization. Even so, prior to 
May 1944 JIS had had no separate authorization for its role 
in the joint and combined establishment. It had received 
brief definition in the charter of the Combined Intelli- 
gence Committee, and there was some general mention of a 
subordinate organization, without formal title, in the 
charter of JIC. The belated JIS charter published on 26 
May 1944 was modeled on the directives of the Joint War 
Plans and Joint Logistics Plans Committees, although its 
provisions were hardly more than a description of the 
Joint Intelligence Staff as it already stood. The JIS 
drew its membership from the same organizations that held 
seats on the parent Joint Intelligence Committee. Three 
officers each were detailed by the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-2, the Director of Naval Intelligence, and the 
Assistant Chief of Air Staff, Intelligence; single 
members were appointed from the Department of State, the 


85. This development may be traced through the 
following items. (s) JIC 76/4, Note by Secy, "Revision of 
the J.I.C. Charter," 23 Feb 44; (S) Mns, JIC 94th Mtg, 17 
Mar 44, item 3; (R) JIC 76/6, Rpt by Special Drafting 
Team, "Revision of the J.I.C. Charter," 29 Apr 44. Both 
papers in CCS 334 JIC (12-19-42) sec 1. (R) JCS 851, Rpt 
by JIC, "Charter for the Joint Intelligence Staff," 8 May 
44; (R) Memo, Secy JCS to Horne and McNarney, same subj, 

8 May 44. Both in CCS 334 JIC (12-19-42) sec 2. JDCS 
approval was noted in (TS) CD-19, 29 May 44. More than a 
year earlier JCS had agreed in principle to a merger of 
the intelligence activities of the Army and Navy, as an 
ultimate objective to be accomplished gradually. (S) Mns, 
JCS 45th Mtg, 8 Dec 42, item 7. 
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Office of Strategic Services, and the Foreign Economic 
Administration (formerly the Board of Economic Warfare) 86 


Thus there were numerous adjustments and extensions 
of the committee structure following the JCS reorganization. 
The most notable development had been the flowering of 
logistical agencies during the fall of 1943. The Joint 
Production Survey Committee had been erected, and the U. S, 
Representatives on the Munitions Assignments Committee had 
been better consolidated under the title of Joint Munitions 
Allocation Committee. More important still, the Joint 
Administrative Committee had been transformed into the 


Joint Logistics Committee with a sizable subordinate group, 
JLPC. 


To some extent these measures indicated a fault in 
the arrangements made during the JCS reorganization of May 
1943. Still even those who had objected during the reorgan- 
ization that insufficient attention was being given to the 
field of logistical planning had visualized no such exten- 
sive development as this.87 Whatever the degree of blame 
to be assessed for failure to foresee organizational needs 
in their entirety, the very order imposed on the JCS com- 
mittee structure by the May regorganization had opened the 
way for further orderly growth. 


geet JCS 851/1/D, "Charter: Joint Intelligence 
Staff," 26 May 44, CCS 334 JIc (12-19-42) sec 2. The 
adjustment of US joint intelligence agencies at the time 
of the founding of CIC has been described in Ch VIII, 
pp. 265-267, 279-281. 

87. See, for instance, the comments of General 
Deane in (R) Memo, Secy JCS to CofS, "War Planning 
Agencies," 25 Apr 43, CCS 300 (1-8-43) sec 3. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


COMPLETION OF THE WARTIME ORGANIZATION 


Only two further agencies were added to the formal 

JCS structure during the final years of the war--the Joint 
Post-War Committee and the Joint Civil Affairs Committee-- 
but their story cannot be briefly told. Their establishment 
was only one of the features of the extension of effort and 
adaptation of functions by which the Joint Chiefs attempted 
to deal with a category of responsibilities that expanded 
rapidly during these latter years. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff could hardly have failed 
to foresee that as the defeat of the Axis in Europe drew 
nearer there would be a corresponding increase in their 
concern with the military government of liberated and con- 
quered territories, with formulating surrender terms, and 
with disarming and controlling the defeated states. These 
developments were in fact anticipated. So were certain 
other future responsibilities, and while the organizational 
extension to meet them was neither particularly forehanded 
nor strikingly well conceived, it at least kept abreast of 
the enlarging need, 


It was apparent that post-hostilities matters were 
too important to be ignored, They generally led into areas 
where the State Department was necessarily the primary 
agent in representing the interests of the United States. 
If, as an example, full weight was to be given to the mili- 
tary implications of decisions concerning the demobiliza- 
tion and control of Germany, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
needed effective channels for the presentation of military 
comment and advice before the decisions were made. 


Questions of civil affairs and military government 
had been troublesome since their first appearance in con- 
nection with the TORCH operation. The North African land- 
ings had already been made before an organization came 
into being to handle civil affairs aspects of the invasion. 
This was the Committee of Combined Boards (COB), formed 
in Washington late in November 1942 to link the activities 
of the Combined Production and Resources Board, the Com- 
bined Raw Materials Board, the Combined Food Board, and 
the Combined Shipping Adjustment Board--all of which were 
civilian intergovernmental agencies. 
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The Committee of Combined Boards was not an integral 
part of the CCS machinery; it merely used the facilities 
of the CCS Secretariat. As General Marshall later observed, 
the committee existed "with the acquiescence of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff," as "a procedural convenience." 
It was not recognized as exercising any authority delega- 
ted by tne Combined Chiefs.1 Indeed, the specific author- 
ity of the Committee of Combined Boards was slight. Its 
mission was to coordinate the activities of the four boards 
as directed toward the North African theater, under the 
guidance of the State Department and the British Embassy in 
Washington. One of its virtues was that it restricted all 
communications of the four agencies to a single channel, 
routing them to the North African Economic Board, which was 
an adjunct of General Eisenhower's staff. 


The COB arrangement did not cover the whole problem of 
the Allled commander's responsibility for civil affairs. 
During the North African period General Eisenhower found 
that his regular operational channel to the War Department 
was his most effective recourse for getting answers to 
questions and for inducing action in Washington. This 
placed the burden on OPD of the War Department General 
Staff, until on 1 March 1943 the Civil Affairs Division 
(CAD) was set up as a Special Staff section, with contin- 
uing close connection with OPD. A few months earlier the 
Navy Department had established an Office for Occupied 
Areas along similar lines.2 


I. (S dg R) JCS 250, Memo by CofS, "Planning for 
the Handling of Civil Affairs in Enemy Occupied Areas 
which May Become Theaters of Operations," 1 Apr 43, CCS 
O14 (3-22-43). Notice of the founding of the Committee 
of Combined Boards had been given in ¢s) CCS 126, Note 
by Secys, "Handling of Civil Affairs Regarding North 
Africa," 27 Nov 42, CCS 334 COB (11-24-42) sec 1. For a 
fuller treatment of the form and operations of COB, see 
(S) MS, JCS Hist, Control and Demilitarization of Defeated 
Enemy States and of Enemy Occupied Areas. 


2. Circumstances surrounding the creation of CAD are 


treated in Ray S. Cline, Washington Command Post: The 
Operations Division (Washington> 1051), p.3e1, and in 


Ottc L, Nelson, Jr., National Security and the General 
Staff (Washington, 1947), pp. -547. Information on 


the origin of the Office for Occupied Areas may be found 
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In comparison with the short and frenzied prepara- 
tions for the TORCH operation that had marked the last half 
of 1942 there was time for a somewhat more studied approach 
to the launching of HUSKY, the invasion of Sicily in the 
summer of 1943. During the preparatory pertod two military 
officers connected with the secretariat of the Committee of 
Combined Boards formulated 8 proposal for CCS consideration. 
It looked to the further employment of the COB in a primary 
role in the handling of civil affairs during the Sicilian 
operation. The paper recommended in particular that respon- 
sibility for comprehensive planning for the management of 
civil government, economic relief, and fiscal matters in 
areas to be invaded be given to the Committee of Combined 
Boards, to be wacersenen in parallel with the military 
strategic planning. 


This proposal met with widespread objection in the 
military staffs. It was argued that COB, with no consider- 
able subordinate organization of its own, was not ina 
position to make or direct the studies that were suggested. 
Considerations of security were also stressed, with the 
largely civilian composition of COB held up to notice. 
More fundamentally the staff officers objected to the 
prospect of having the civil administration of occupied 
areas run by Allied civilian agencies from the outset of 
a military operation; they believed that in an active 
theater these matters must be regulated and coordinated 
by military authority ae the successful conclusion of 
the immediate campaign. 


in (C?) MS, prepared by LT Cdr Henrietta M. Bonaviez 
under direction of Capt H. L. Pence, USN, "Supplementary 
Comments on Training and Other Features of Civil Affairs 
(Military Government) ," NR&H. 

3. (S) CCS 190, Note by Secys, "Planning for the 
Handling of Civil Affairs in Enemy Occupied Areas which 
es ae Theaters of Operations," 22 Mar 43, CCS O14 

3-22-43). 

4, (U) Memo, Somervell to CofS, 25 Mar 43; (S) OPD 
Notes /for briefing CofS/7 on CCS 77th Mtg, 26 Mar 43, 
"Planning for the Handling of Civil Affairs in Enemy Occu- 
pied Areas Which May Become Theaters of Operations. 
Both in ABC 014 (11-27-42) sec 1. 
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General Marshall summarized these viewpoints in a paper 
put forward on 1 April 1943. He recommended that the pro- 
posed COB arrangement be dropped from consideration and that 
the responsibility for planning the civil affairs aspects of 
future operations be assigned to the War and/or the Navy 
Departments."5 The Joint Chiefs of Staff approved this 
course after extended discussion, during which Admiral King 
and other naval spokesmen championed the idea of centering 
the responsibility for civil affairs planning and coordina- 
tion in the War Department Civil Affairs Division. This 
seemed appropriate since it was assumed that except in rare 
and minor instances the occupying forces would be Army per- 
sonnel and would use Army supplies, even in areas under 
naval command. 


As expressed in the letter sent by the Joint Chiefs to 
Secretaries Stimson and Knox on 10 April 1943, the proposal 
was that "the War Department be designated as the agency to 
pian the handling of civil affairs in territory about to be 
occupied and to coordinate the activities of civilian 
agencies in the United States in administering civil affairs 
in hostile or liberated territory during the period of 
military occupation."7 In these functions the Civil Affairs 


5. (S dg R) JCS 250, Memo by CofS, "Planning for the 
Handling of Civil Affairs in Enemy Occupied Areas which 
May Become Theaters of Operations," 1 Apr 43, CCS 014 
(3-22-43). This paper was originally prepared by CAD and 
reached Gen Marshall as (S) Memo, Col J.H.F. Haskell, Actg 
Dir CAD, to CofS, " CCS 190; Planning for the handling of 
civil affairs in enemy-occupied areas which may become 
ees of operations," 30 Mar 43, CAD 321 CAC (12-21-42) 

1) see l. 

6. (S dg R) JCS 250/1, Rpt by JPS, "Planning for the 
Handiing of Civil Affairs in Enemy Occupied Areas which 
May Become Theaters of Operations," 3 Apr 43, CCS 014 
(3-22-43); (S) Mns, JCS 72nd Mtg, 6 Apr 43, item 5. 

7. (S) Ltr, Leahy to SecWar, 10 Apr 43, bearing 
notation of approval by SecWar /12 Apr ?7. This paper 
was reproduced as (S dg R) JCS 250/2, Note by Secys, 
"Planning for the Handling of Civil Affairs in Enemy 
Occupied Areas which May Become Theaters of Operations," 
10 Apr 43, with statement that a similar letter had been 
sent to SecNav. The approval of Secy Knox was soon 
received; (S) Ltr, SecNav to Leahy, 15 Apr 43. All in 
CCS 014 (3-22-43)? 
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Division would operate as the JCS agent in virtually all 
situations. While Army initiative would control the activ- 
ity, a joint character was to be imparted to the actions 
of CAD by close association and regular consultation with 


the Navy's Office for Occupied Areas, 


Soon approved by the 


War and Navy Secretaries, this arrangement received phys- 
ical confirmation several weeks later when the Office for 
Occupied Areas was moved into the Pentagon to a location in 
the same corridor with the Civil Affairs Division. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff had regarded the settle- 
ment of responsibility for handling American interests in 
civil affairs as a necessary preliminary to raising the 
question of combined organization in the same field. 
Before this next step could be taken, however, the British 
placed a set of recommendations before the Combined Chiefs 


of Staff. 


In the United Kingdom the government authorities had 
been initiated some two years earlier than in the United 
States to the problems of civil control in occupied areas. 
By 1943 the British were well provided with procedures and 


institutions. 
American Chiefs, the British 
in planning and coordinating 
primary occupying agent, the 
direction the Administration 
mittee /AT(E) Committee7 had 
in mid-I942; its duty was to 
for the civil administration 


As in the action just completed by the 


had delegated the leadership 
civil affairs matters to the 
War Office. Under War Office 
of Territories (Europe) Com- 
been established in London 
determine supply requirements 
of areas to be liberated by 


future military operations in northwestern Europe. In 


early 1943 there had also been created the Shipping and 
Supply Subcommittee, to implement the findings of the 

AT(E) Committee and to take action toward acquiring stock- 
piles of items for eventual use on the Continent. American 
observers from Headquarters, European Theater of Operations, 
U.S. Army (ETOUSA), had been sitting with both these com- 
mittees. 


The British based their proposals for the handling of 
civil affairs matters at the combined level on a division 
of attention between the initial period of military occu- 
pation and a subsequent period when responsibility would 
pass from military to civilian hands. For the first stage 
they suggested that full liaison be established between 
the War Office Directorate of Civil Affairs and the War 
Department Civil Affairs Division, mainly by the appoint- 


ment of representatives from CAD to sit on the Administration 
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of Territories (Europe) Committee. This would involve a 
centering, of authority in London, it bein maintained that 
an already functioning institution, the chief of sources of 
information, and the most ready lialson with European gov- 
ernments-in-exile were all to be found there. For the sec- 
ond stage the British proposed that the coordination of 
combined planning for civil administration be undertaken 

in Washington by a committee representing the interested 
civil and military agencies of the two nations, This would 
in fact be an extension and se lal ae of the existing 


Committee of Combined Boards. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff opposed the British paper 
on at least two counts. They had just succeeded in disen- 
gaging their own instrument for civil affairs coordination 
from major civilian influences; the Americans were interested 
in erecting combined machinery in the same spirit. Also, 
they had strong reservations against an arrangement that 
would center civil affairs control in London rather than 
directly under the Combined Chiefs of Staff in Washington. 
Therefore the JCS counterproposal, put forward on 22 April 
1943, recommended something more than the "full liaison" 
favored by the British, coupled with a less exalted concep- 
tion of the place of the existing institutions in London, 
The Americans wished to embody that liaison in a formal 
CCS agency in Washington, to be called the "Combined Civil 


Affairs Committee" (CCAC 


The subsequent discussion was protracted less by the 
purely organizational aspects of the subject than by the 


attention given to two important questions of basic policy 
with which this account need not be concerned. It was not 
until 3 June 1943 that the Civil Affairs Division submitted 
a paper that had been worked out in consultation with rep- 
resentatives of the British Joint Staff Mission. In the 
main the organizational pattern favored by the Americans 

had been accepted. A Combined Civil Affairs Committee 

was recommended "to plan the handling of civil affairs prob- 
lems in enemy-occupied or liberated areas and to coordinate 


B3. (5S) CCS 190/1, Memo by RBCOS, "Planning for the 
Handling of Civil Affairs in Enemy Oceu ied Areas which May 
3;, ccs 014 (3-22-43). 


saat: Theaters of Operations," 11 Apr 
(S) CCS 190/2 (Rev), Memo by JCS, "Planning for 


the Raa of Civil Affairs in Enemy Occu ied Areas which 
May Become Theaters of Operations," 22 Apr 43, CCS 014 


(3-22-43) . 
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the activities of the various American and British mili- 
tary, naval, and civilian establishments in administering 
civilian affairs, including supply and related matters, 
during the period of military occupation." But the sug- 
gested membership of this committee was not entirely mili- 
tary, as the American Chiefs had at first proposed. Nei- 
ther did it include the representation from various combined 
boards that had been the essence of the COB arrangement. 
The recommended composition was one Army and one Navy off- 
icer, one State Department official, and one other civilian 
for the United States, and two representatives from the 
British Joint Staff Mission, one from the Foreign Office, 
and one additional civilian for the United Kingdom,10 


On 12 June this proposal was resubmitted in the form 
of a draft charter for the Combined Civil Affairs Commit- 
tee, bearing the approval of CAD, the Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations, and representatives of the British Joint Staff 
Mission. The draft directive made specific reference to 
the London AT(E) Committee, on which the Commanding General, 
ETOUSA, was now to have a full representative rather than 
an observing officer. On 25 June 1943 the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff accepted the organizational provisions of the CCAC 
charter, with tentative accord on the wording of some of 
the policy statements.1l 


I0. (S) CCS 190/3, Memo by WD CAD, "Planning for the 
Handling of Civil Affairs in Enemy Occupied Areas which May 
Become Theaters of Operations," 3 Jun 43, CCS 334 CCAC 
(6-5-43) sec 1. The two vexing policy questions were the 
definition of (1) the conditions to be observed in deter- 
mining when control of civil affairs should pass from mili- 
tary to civilian agencies and (2) special arrangements to 
apply following recapture of territory formerly under US 
or UK sovereignty, such as Burma or the Philippines. The 
discussion these points received is fully treated in (S) 

MS, JCS Hist, Control and Demilitarization of Defeated 
Enemy States and of Enemy Occupied Areas, Pt Il, ch I. 

1I. (S) CCS 19074, Memo by Secys, “Planning for the 
Handling of Civil Affairs in Enemy Occupied Areas which May 
Become Theaters of Operations," 12 Jun 43; (S) Mns, CCS 99th 
Mtg, 25 Jun 43, item 4. The charter as tentatively approved 
appeared as (R} CCS 190/6/D, “Charter: Combined Civil Affairs 
Committee," 3 Jul 43. Several months more of discussion inter- 
vened before the finally approved formwas reached. (R) ccs 
190/8/D, "Charter: Combined Civil Affairs Committee," 1 Oct 
43, All papers in CCS 334 CCAC (6-5-43) sec 1. 
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As an obvious application of the authority recently 
delegated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Director of 
the War Department Civil Affairs Division and the head of 
the Navy's Office for Occupied Areas were the U.S. military 
members. Mr. James C. Dunn represented the State Depart- 
ment. With the President's approval the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, John J. McCloy, became the fourth American 
member as well as the chairman of the Combined Civil Affairs 
Committee, and the committee held its first meeting on 
15 July.12 


The Moscow Conference of October 1943, at which Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull represented the United States, 
set further events in motion that were primary in bring- 
ing about the extension of JCS machinery and functions. 

A cardinal achievement of the conference was the agreement 
by the United States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet 
Union to delegate representatives to form a European 
Advisory Commission (EAC), Situated in London, it would 
make recommendations to the three governments on questions 
connected with the termination of hostilities in Europe. 

The commission was to be established without delay to under- 
take as a first charge the formulation of the terms of 
surrender to be imposed upon each of the European states 
with which any of the three contracting Powers were at war. 


The military implications of the work of EAC were 
obviously of high importance, and the State Department was 
taking steps to acquire technical advisors from the armed 
services. During this period, on 18 December 1943, Admiral 
King placed before the Joint Chiefs of Staff a justifiable 
assertion that the status of military participation in the 
proceedings of the European Advisory Commission was undesir- 
ably vague. He asked that the matter be studied by the 
Joint Strategic Survey Committee.13 


12. Mr. McCloy was proposed in (R) Memo, Leahy to Pres, 


"Combined Civil Affairs Committee," 5 Jul 43, which bears the 


notation "OK If cleared by Sec. Hull. F.D.R.," CCS 334 CCAC 
(6-5-43) sec 1. (S) Mns, CCAC 1st Mtg, 15 Jul 43. 

13. (S) JCS 624, Memo by CominCh, "Military and Naval 
Advisors for the European Advisory Commission," 15 Dec 43, 
CCS 334 EAC (12-18-43). The EAC agreement and much other 
information about the Moscow Conference was published in (S) 
JCS Info Memo 146, "Tripartite Conference, Moscow, 19th to 
the 30th October 1943," 13 Nov 43, CCS 337 (9-12-43) sec 1. 
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The report delivered by JSSC just before the end of 
the year noted that the American Ambassador in London, John 
G. Winant, had been designated the chief U.S. representative 
on the commission and was being supported by a State Depart- 
ment staff. Meanwhile in Washington the State Department 
had set up a group known as the Working Security Committee, 
under the direction of Mr. James C. Dunn. It was to handle 
communications from London relating to EAC and coordinate 
the interests and requirements of military and civilian 
agencies when formulating instructions for Ambassador Winant. 
The Working Security Committee had already formed a tenta- 
tive connection with officers of the Civil Affairs Division 
and of the Office for Occupied Areas, but it desired a more 
formal arrangement for Army and Navy membership. 


In view of the significance of the work of EAC the 
Joint Strategic Survey Commjttee was convinced that there 
should be effective military representation in both London 
and Washington and that the Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
wish to be assured that Ambassador Winant was operating 
under close supervision. Specifically the committee sug- 
gested that all questions that arose in EAC "involving mil- 
itary matters, directly or indirectly, be referred to and 
passed upon by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the theater com- 
mander, or the War or Navy Department, as appropriate." 

The JSSC report further recommended that the Civil Affairs 
Division, in appropriate collaboration with the Joint Stra- 
tegic Survey Committee, be designated to cooperate with 


and furnish guidance at the Working Security Committee in 
the State Department. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff approved this set of recom- 
mendations at their first meeting in 1944. An amendment 
had been added directing that in its representations to 
the Dunn committee the CAD would be joined by the Office 
for Occupied Areas, as was already the case in the treat- 
ment of questions of civil affairs.15 


With the matter of liaison with the work of EAC momen- 
tarily settled, another field of postwar consideration 
briefly occupied the Joint Chiefs of Staff. One of the most 


TF. (S) JCS 624/1, Rpt by JSSC, "Military and Naval 
Advisers for the European Advisory Commission," 29 Dec 43, 
CCS 334 EAC (12-18-43), 

15. (S) Mns, JCS 140th Mtg, 4 Jan 44, item 6. 
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impressive instances of anticipating future undertakings 
had been the basic concept for a system of postwar American 
air bases throughout the world, propounded by the Joint 
Strategic Survey Committee during 1943. Early in January 
1944 the JSSC gave notice that its own attention was neces- 
sarily restricted to the broader aspects of the policy, to 
the strategic desirability of various general areas rather 
than the actual selection of sites. Questions of the 
relative value and practicability of specific sites were 
already arising, however, and more would surely follow. 
Usually they required detailed investigation. It was 
therefore recommended that whiie JSSC would continue to 
study the general matter of postwar military bases, respon- 
sibility for determining the proper location and charac- 
teristics of individual bases should be assigned to the 
Joint Staff Planners, with the work to be performed by a 
subcommittee of Specr eis eey officers added to the Joint 
War Plans Committee.1 


This suggestion, particularly warranted by the pre- 
scribed role of JSSC as a committee unencumbered by the 
consideration of detail, was approved by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on 14 January 1944, The importance of the special 
subcommittee under the Joint Staff Planners was enhanced 
by actions of the President during January and February; 
by his order the Joint Chiefs of Staff were to furnish con- 
tinuous guidance to the State Department regarding the 
bases and territorial rights desired in foreign areas.17 


16. (S dg R) JCS 570/3, Rpt by JSSC, "Facilities 
for Study of Specific Sites for Post-War Military Bases," 
10 Jan 44, CCS 360 (12-9-42) sec 2. 

17. Approval of the JPS subcommittee arrangement 
was recorded in (S dg R) JCS 570/4, Note by Secys, "Facil- 
ities for Study of Specific Sites for Post-War Military 
Bases," 14 Jan 44, The role of JCS was mentioned by the 
President in two letters to SecState; one, dtd 7 Jan 44, 
was reproduced as App to Encl of (S dg R) JCS 570/2, Note 
by Secys, "U.S, Requirements for Post-War Air Bases," 

10 Jan 44; the other, dtd 1 Feb 44, was published as 

(S dg R) JCS 570/7, Note by Secys, "Supplemental Instruc- 
tions to the State Department Concerning Post-War Mili- 
tary Bases," 5 Feb 44, All in CCS 360 7129-42) sec 2, 
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By the end of March the steady enlargement of the 
fleld of postwar consideration again attracted the atten- 
tion of the Joint Chiefs. A paper sponsored by General 
Marshall pointed out that in the national field it seemed 
certain that the end of hostilities would bring a recon- 
sideration of the form and practices of the executive branch 
of the U.S. Government, with the hope of consolidating war- 
time experience, It was likely that the desirability of 
incorporating the armed services under a single military 
department would be foremost in the discussion. General 
Marshall considered it of more immediate concern that the 
State Department was giving thought to numerous questions 
having a military bearing, such as "postwar organization, 
formation of an international army, and establishment of 
a world state." Officials there were being pressed by the 
British for a statement of U.S. postwar international 
policy. These matters demanded attention, but they would 
"flood the Joint Chiefs of Staff" unless some method was 
devised for screening them. 


General Marshall's paper suggested the following 
delimitation of responsibility. The Joint Strategic Sur- 
vey Committee would maintain liaison with the State Depart- 
ment and be authorized to handle all matters of postwar 
international organization except those involving the 
promulgation of broad policies or principles. The Joint 
Deputy Chiefs of Staff would manage the study being given 
to postwar internal military organization, again with the 
exception of the establishment of broad policies and 
principles. Overall policies in the realm of both inter- 
national and national organization would continue to be 
the concern of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This catalogue 


of asghenments was accepted by the Joint Chiefs on 4 April 
1944, 


18. (S dg U) JCS 801, Note by Secys, "Determination 
of Joint Agencies to Handle Questions of Post-War Organ- 
ization," 1 Apr 44, CCS 310 (3-1-44). General JCS appro- 
val of this paper was recorded in (S) Mns, JCS 156th Mtg, 
4 Apr 44, item 7, but one portion was held up on a tech- 
nicality owing to the absence of Adm King. He concurred 
in the action one week later. (S) Mns, JCS 158th Mtg, 

11 Apr 44, item 2. 
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Just prior to this another memorandum had been sub- 
mitted by General Marshall. In it he noted that no mili- 
tary agency had so far been specifically charged with 
advising the Joint Chiefs regarding the policy problems 
connected with the demobilization, disarmament, and demili- 
tarization of Germany and her allies. The Chief of Staff 
recommended that this assignment be given to the War Depart- 
ment Civil Affairs Division, for CAD was already encounter- 
ing such problems in its liaison role vis-&-vis the Working 


Security Committee.19 


By the middle of April the Joint War Plans Committee 
had produced a report generally endorsing this proposal, 
but when it was reviewed by JPS the Navy Planner called 
for further consideration. Drawing a lesson from the 
ineffective demilitarization of Germany after World War I, 
Rear Admiral B.H. Bieri suggested that the responsibility 
for making studies and recommendations on this important 
matter should be placed with a more central agency, such 
as the Joint Staff Planners themselves. 


Early in May the Joint War Plans Committee returned 
with another report, based on a wider and more thoughtful 
survey of the arrangements being made to deal with post- 
hostilities problems.21 The committee truly observed 
that "the designation of joint and combined agencies to 
handle these problems has been taken up piecemeal." It 
noted that the Joint Deputy Chiefs of Staff had been auth- 
orized to decide most questions of the postwar organization 
of the armed forces and were currently supervising a spe- 
cial committee making studies in this field. The Joint 
Strategic Survey Committee continued to inquire into the 
broader policy aspects of erecting a system of postwar mil- 
itary bases; also it was charged with representing the 


(S) JCS 786, Memo by CofS, "Disarmament, Demo- 
sguran and Demilitarization of” Axis Countries, 


25 Mar 44, CCS 388.3 Axis (3-24-44), 
20. ”(s) JPS 4be/1, Rpt by JWPC, "Disarmament, ,Demo- 


and Demi litarization of Axis Countries, 


bilization, 
13 Apr 44, CCS 388.3 Axis (3-24-44); (S) Mns, JPS 6th 
Mtg, 4 fer, 44, item l. 

"Disarmament, 


(TS) JWPC 2ih/e, Rpt by JWPC, 
pamela ritettcn: and Deni i tarization of Axis Countries, 


6 May 44, ccs 388 , 3 Axis (3-24-4 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff in furnishing military guidance to 
the State Department on questions of future international 
organization, The Joint Staff Planners entered the post- 
war picture through their direction of the special sub- 
committee engaged in determining the location and speci- 
fications for individual base sites. Finally the Civil 
Affairs Division, in addition to its normal concern with 
problems of military government, represented the Joint 
Chiefs on the Working Security Committee in the State 
Department, where instructions to the American member of 
the European Advisory Commission were formulated. 


The further assignment to some agency of responsi- 
bility for devising policies relating to the demobiliza- 
tion and demilitarization of Axis countries would increase 
the dispersion and compartmentalization of postwar con- 
siderations. The Joint War Plans Committee concluded that 
this was only one of many armistice period and postwar 
subjects requiring study and that all should be drawn 
together under the coordination and control of a single 
joint agency. The one best suited to take over these 
duties, in the opinion of JWPC, was the Joint Strategic 
Survey Committee. The central control of JSSC could be 
further strengthened by shifting to its jurisdiction the 
special committee on national defense reorganization cur- 
rently under the Joint Deputy Chiefs of Staff, the special 
subcommittee on postwar bases then being supervised by JPS, 
and other selected personnel as needed. 


It was recommended that the views of JSSC be obtained 
on this prospect. If the "elder statesmen" were not pre- 
pared to undertake these duties, a new agency should be 
formed on the same general level as the Joint Strategic 
Survey Committee and the Joint Production Survey Committee. 
It might be called the "Joint Armistice and Postwar Plans 
Committee." 


The JWPC idea of placing all postwar studies under 
the direction of JSSC was not wholeheartedly accepted when 
discussed by the Joint Staff Planners on 10 May 1944, 
Nevertheless, they approved the step of referring the paper 
to the Joint Strategic Survey Committee for comment. This 
move uncovered the fact that JSSC had already been ponder- 
ing the same situation; instead of delivering an opinion 
on the paper submitted to it the Joint Strategic Survey 
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Committee returned a paper of its own, asking for the com- 
ments of JPS before submission to the Joint Chiefs of Staff.2e 


The Joint Strategic Survey Committee had also reviewed 
the fleld of post-hostilitics considerations, the catalogue 
of separate assignments that had already been made, and the 
probability of steady increase in the amount of attention 
these matters would require. It had concluded that "the 
present machinery to perform for the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
the necessary work on post-war problems, at hand or in pros- 
pect, is now or soon will be inadequate." 


The solution ,proposed was the formation of a "Joint 
Post-War Committee" (JPWC). It would operate under the 
guidance of the Joint Strategic Survey Committee and would 
gather to itself some, but not all, of the postwar planning 
functions that had already been identified. For one thing, 
the Joint Post-War Committee would undertake, on delegation 
from JSSC, the actual work of representing the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in the councils of the State Department on questions 
of future international organization, For another, JPWC 
would not only assume the duties of the special subcommittee 
of JPS that was dealing with the selection of base sites 
but would in fact be a reconstitution of that subcommittee. 
The four officers currently serving on the JPS subcommittee 
would merely be transferred to provide the nucleus for the 
Joint Post-War Committee. It was further recommended that 
they be joined by Major General George V. Strong, who was 
known to be available and who had unusual qualifications. 

The peculiar virtue of this arrangement was that it did not 
require any additonal personnel and therefore met a condition 
that had been imposed on the project by Admiral King.23 


22. (TS) Mns, JPS 151st Mtg, 10 May 44, item 1; (S) 
Memo, JSSC to JPS, "Disarmament, demobilization and demili- 
tarization of Axis Countries," 43 May 44, w/encl (S) Memo 
by JSSC, "Joint Committee to Deal with Post-War Military 
Problems, "ccs 388.3 Axis (3-24-44). 

23. (S) Memo, JSSC to JPS, "Disarmament, demobiliza- 
tion and demilitarization of Axis Countries," 13 May 44, 
CCS 388.3 Axis (3-24- 44), 
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The two specific duties already mentioned fell under 
a broader statement to the effect that the sphere of the 
Joint Post-War Committee would be "post-war military prob- 
lems of interest to the Jolnt Chiefs of Staff"--which would 
surely encompass the subject of demob1tlization and demili- 
tarization of Germany that had been Generali Marshall's 
original concern. But specifically exempted from the cog- 
nizance of JPWC were the postwar military organization 
studies being carried on under the Joint Deputy Chiefs of 
Steff and the work of the Civil Affairs Division. 


The Joint Staff Planners endorsed the paper with few 
changes except for a specific mention that the Joint Post- 
War Committee would take a place beside the Civil Affairs 
Division in the military representation to the Working 
Security Committee. In this form it was submitted to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, who approved it on 5 June 1944,2 


One amendment had been made. The stipulated member- 
ship of the Joint Post-War Committee--the four former mem- 
bers of the JPS subcommittee and one further Army officer, 
General Strong--had been balanced at six by the addition 
of another naval officer. Rear Admiral Harold C, Train 
was chosen for this billet, so that the senior direction of 
JPWC fell to General Strong and Admiral Train, who had 
been colleagues at an earlier period of the war in Joint 
Security Control, the Joint Intelligence Committee, and the 
Joint Psychological Warfare Committee. A more pertinent 
qualification was the fact that these two officers had par- 
ticipated during 1942 and 1943 in the deliberations of the 
Subcommittee on Security Problems of the State Department's 
Advisory Committee on Post-War Foreign Policy. 


It is of some symbolic interest to note that the 
incorporation of the Joint Post-War Committee coincided 
with the D-Day landings on the coast of France. It may 
further be surmised that the next five weeks of growing 
assurance as to the security of the Normandy beachhead were 


24, (TS dg U) JCS 786/1, Rpt by JPS with comments by 
JSSC, "Disarmament, Demobilization and Demilitarization of 
Axis Countries," 27 May 44. Approval was noted in (TS) CD-21, 
12 Jun 44, and the charter was published as (R dg U) JCS 
786/2/D, Note by Secys, "Joint Post-War Committee," 7 Jun 
44, Both papers in CCS 334 JPWC (3-10-44). 
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a specifile background for the fact that on 12 July 1944 
Adit rat Kine; proposed the formatdon of a new "Joint Civil 
AtCales Committee" (JCAC). he rit point he mentLoned 
In explaining his recommendation was that. "as the relative 


welght of United States! war effort shifts to the Pacific, 
the Navy's contribution to, and hence interest in, civil 
affairs undergoes a commensurate relative increase. 

Admiral King noted that civil affairs planning for the 
Pacific was becoming increasingly concerned with large land 
masses and with the control of considerable civilian popu- 
lations; this condition called for improved coordination 
between civil affairs and joint logistics planning. He 
felt that improved planning coordination and the equaliza- 
tion of Army and Navy influence could best be achieved by 
establishing a full-fledged JCS committee on civil affairs. 
It would replace the existing delegation of duties to the 
War Department Civil Affairs Division, supported by the 
naval Office for Occupied Areas.25 


Admiral King's paper included a draft charter for the 
Joint Civil Affairs Committee. It listed a membership of 
three Army and three Navy officers, one of each having the 
further duty of representing the United States on the Com- 
bined Civil Affairs Committee. The JCAC was designed to 
recommend general policies to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on civil affairs matters, including supply, with respect 
to enemy or enemy-held areas coming under American control 
as the result of joint operations. In the same field the 
committee would be responsible for broad planning, for 
handling the response to civil affairs problems presented 
to JCS by theater and area commanders, and for coordinating 
the activities of the Army and Navy civil affairs estab- 
lishments with those of appropriate civilian departments of 
the government, 


There would appear to be little substance for contro- 
versy in this proposal, but perhaps there was also less 
urgency than Admiral King pictured. General inertia and the 
distraction of other developments in this area of consider- 
ation may provide the explanation for the fact that 231 
days were to elapse before final action was taken on the 


(S dg R) JCS 949, Memo by CominCh, "Establish- 
ment ae a Joint Civil Affairs Committee," 12 Jul 44, CCS 
334 JCAC (7-11-44) sec 1. 
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JCAC charter. The first step in this extended course was 
referral of the paper to the Joint Deputy cnet s of Staff 
on 2 August 1944 for study and recommendation. 2 


Meanwhile the Joint Post-War Committee was in full 
operation. Besides the work it carried on in relation to 
State Department agencies and its continuing study of post- 
wal’ base sites, JPWC was soon called upon to provide mili- 
tary representation at a series of international conferences, 
The two senior members and various officers of the JPWC 
staff and secretariat served with the U.S. delegation at 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conversations (Washington, 21 August- 

7 October 1944). Ina similar status they later attended 
the Chapultepec Conference (Mexico City, 21 February-8 March 
1945) and the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization at San Francisco (25 April-26 June 1945). 


In these circumstances a steadily mounting volume of 
work was encountered. The JPWC charter had anticipated that 
the size of the committee's membership might need reconsid- 
eration under such conditions, and a somewhat indirect appli- 
cation of this provision was made. With suitable justifi- 
cation further personnel were assigned, but in the status of 
officers "on duty with" the committee rather than as addi- 
tional members. In the face of an unusual upsurge in the 
number of studies required of JPWC, still further officers 
were procured on temporary duty. As the end of the temp- 
orary duty tour approached while the volume of work contin- 
ued to rise, the committee sought authorization to retain 
these assistants as well.27 


On 8 October 1944 General Arnold presented a broader 
view of the problem of the Joint Post-War Committee and 
asked a revision of its charter. Predicting a still further 
increase in the number of post-hostilities questions 


26. (S) Memo, Secy JCS to VCNO and DCofS, "Estab- 
lishment of a Joint Civil Affairs Committee," 2 Aug 44 
CCS 334 JCAC (7-11-44) sec 1. 

27. (S dg U) JCS 786/4, Note by Secys, "Assignment 
of Additional Personnel to Duty with Joint Post-War Com- 
mittee," 26 Jul 44; (R dg U) JCS 786/5, Rpt by JPWC, 
"Officers for Duty with the Joint Post-War Committee," 

2 Oct 44, These two papers and correspondence on the 
subject appear in CCS 334 JPwc (3-10-44), 


3 
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requiring military attention, he suggested that the JPWC 
membership of six officers was cumbersome. The perform- 
ance of the committee might be improved by reducing the 

size of the controlling group while making adequate pro- 
vision for working committees and teams. He also thought 
that the scope and functions of the Joint Post-War Committee 
were not clearly enough defined, particularly in relation 

to the responsibilities of the Civil Affairs Division, and 
that "confusion, duplication of effort and lack of proper 
coordination" would inevitably result. General Arnold's 
recommendation that the JPWC charter be referred to the Joxp 
Strategic Survey Committee for review was put into effect.2 


Admiral King soon entered the discussion. While 
noting with approval the action that had been taken, he 
expressed the belief that revision of the JPWC charter 
would not in itself settle the difficulties being exper- 
ienced, since these arose in part from "the lack of a 
suitable J.C.S. agency to deal with Joint Civil Affairs 
matters." Admiral King drew attention to the fact that 
there had so far been no result from his own proposal for 
a Joint Civil Affairs Committee, contained in JCS 949. He 
urged that this paper be referred to JSSC for consideration 
concurrently with the projected revision of the charter of 
the Joint Post-War Committee.29 


The draft directive for the Joint Civil Affairs Com- 
mittee had been in the hands of the Joint Deputy Chiefs 
of Staff for over a month. Just here, parenthetically, 
it might be noted that a change had occurred during that 
period in the composition of the deputies. Admiral King 
in his dual role as Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, and 
Chief of Naval Operations had two primary subordinates: 
the Vice Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff, 
U. S. Fleet. Since the founding of JDCS at the end of 
1942 the Vice Chief of Naval Operations and the Deputy 
Chief of Staff of the Army had been its members. During 


~ 2&6. (R dg U) JCS 786/6, Memo by CG AAF, "Revision 
of Charter of the Joint Post-War Committee," 8 Oct 44, 
ccs 334 JPWC (3-10-44), 

29. (R) Memo, King to JCS, "Revision of Charter of 
the Joint Post-War Committee," 11 Oct 44, ccs 334 JcAc 
(7-11-44) see 1. 
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September 1944, a new and superior post under Admiral King 
was created, that of Deputy CominCh-Deputy CNO. Its in- 
cumbent naturally took the naval seat on JDCS. Accordingly, 
on 1 October 1944, Vice Admiral R. S. Edwards replaced 
Admiral Horne as the colleague of General McNarney on the 
Joint Deputy Chiefs of Staff.30 Three weeks later General 
McNarney departed to become the American theater commander 
in the Mediterranean, and his post as Army Deputy Chief of 
Staff was taken by Lieutenant General Thomas T. Handy. 


Whether with the new membership or the old, the 
deputies made no apparent progress on the proposal for a 
Joint Civil Affairs Committee. On 18 October the JCS Secre- 
tary requested that they return it, with their own report 
on the subject, so that the papers might be given to JSSC 
for consideration along with the charter for the Joint 
Post-War Committee, as had been prescribed by Admiral King. 
Not until 28 November 1944 did the Joint Deputy Chiefs of 
Staff relinquish JCS 949, and then without any formal com- 
ment on its provisions. Nevertheless, by 8 December the 
Joint Strategic Survey Committee had readied its report.31 


The Joint Strategic Survey Committee had accepted 
the provisions of Admiral King's draft JCAC charter with 
only minor modification. For instance, a specification 
had been inserted that one of the three Army members would 
be (rom the Army Air Forces. Likewise, in the revision of 
the Joint Post-War Committee directive the suggestion: of 
General Arnold had been largely adopted. The JPWC member- 
ship had been reduced from six to four; working teams were 
to be established at will from among the additional 
officers assigned for duty with the committee, whose 
number would be open to periodic reconsideration. Problems 
of civil affairs and of postwar internal organization of 


30. (R) Memo, King to JCS, "Deputy CominCh-Deputy 
CNO," 28 Sep 44, CCS 300 (1-25-42) sec 3. 

31. (R) Memo, Secy JCS to McNarney and Edwards, 
"Establishment of a Joint Civil Affairs Committee," 18 Oct 
44; (U) Memo, JDCS to JCS Sect, "Establishment of Joint 
Civil Affairs Committee," 28 Nov 44; (S) JCS 1192, Rpt by 
JSSC, "Revision of Charter of the Joint Post-War Committee 
and the Establishment of the Joint Civil Affairs Committee," 
8 Dec 44. All in CCS 334 JCAC (7-11-44) see 1. 
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the military services were still set outside the province 
of the committee, but the former area was now noted as 
being assigned to the Joint Civil Affairs Committee 
rather than to CAD. 


Despite renewed prodding by Admiral King, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff did not discuss the JSSC report of 8 
December 1944 until the beginning of March. 2 It ds likely 
that this new delay arose from an inclination to wait and 
see how JCS dispositions might be affected by the reorgani- 
zation of interdepartmental machinery, then in process, that 
ultimately resulted in the State-War-Navy Coordinating Com- 
mittee (SWNCC).33 The principal subcommittees of this new 
arrangement were established during January 1945, and the 
one for European affairs absorbed and superseded the former 
Working Security Committee with which the Joint Post-War 
Committee and the Civil Affairs Division had been associated. 
Some further delay may be attributed to the participation 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the ARGONAUT Conference 
(Malta and Yalta, 30 January-9 February 1945). 


At the JCS meeting on 1 March 1945 General Marshall 
commented on the manner in which naval representation had 
made the War Department Civil Affairs Division virtually a 
joint organization. He then drew the conclusion that "the 
proposed Joint Civil Affairs Committee is a normal evolu- 
tion." Admiral King may well have viewed this easy accept- 
ance with mixed emotions if it occurred to him to look back 
over the 33 weeks since he had first proposed such a com- 


mittee and to reflect on his unassisted efforts to win it 
‘ : m 1bC: 


32. (R) Memo, King to JCS, "Establishment of Joint 
Civil Affairs Committee," 2 Jan 45. When circulating this 
memo the JCS Secy explained that the pertinent papers had 
been on the agenda but that several successive JCS meetings 
during December had been cancelled. (R) Memo, McFarland 
to Leahy, Marshall, and Arnold, "Establishment of Joint 
Civil Affairs Committee," 3 Jan 45. Both in CCS 334 JCAC 
(7-11-44) see 1. 

33. Although the SWNCC arrangement came into oper- 
ation during Dec 44 it was not formally chartered by the 
Secretaries of the three Departments until Oct 45. 
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effective consideration. At any rate the JCAC charter was 
approved, and the committee came into operation later in 
March. 34 The Joint Post-War Committee directive, however, 
was returned to JSSC for further revision and was not 
accepted by the Joint Chiefs of Staff until 5 April 1945.35 


With the creation of the Joint Civil Affairs Commit- 
tee in March 1945 the wartime establishment was completed, 
A dlagram of the JCS committee structure in this final 
stage may be found in Chart III. 


Except for a few agencies and procedures taken over 
directly from the prewar Joint Board, the basic elements 
of the JCS organization came into existence during 1942 as 
entirely new and untried institutions, created one by one 
as justifiable need was recognized. They appeared to find 
their place in the operations of the Joint and Combined 
Chiefs of Staff without benefit of any widely accepted or 
consciously formulated design. Probably they were more 
readily thought of as a collection of committees than as 
the integral components of an organic planning machinery. 


The immature JCS organization was hampered by the 
lack in some quarters of an aggressive disposition to 
extend and adjust the responsibilities and procedures of 
the committees. It was found wanting when matched against 
the formidable planning tasks arising from the TORCH 
decision and the advancing, operations of the war. The first 
attempts at amelioration, resulting in the creation of the 
Joint Strategic Survey Committee and the Joint Deputy 


34. (S) Mns, JCS 19lst Mtg, 1 Mar 45, item 3. The 
approved charter appeared as (R) JCS 202/32/D, "Charter: 
Joint Civil Affairs Committee," 1 Mar 45, CCS 334 JCAC 
(7-11-44) sec 1. (S) Mns, JCAC lst Mtg, 19 Mar 45, 

35. (S) Mms, JCS 19lst Mtg, 1 Mar 45, item 3. The 
second effort of JSSC appeared as (S dg R) JCS 1192/2, 

Rpt by JSSC, "Revision of Charter of the Joint Post-War 
Committee," 7 Mar 45, to which an amendment was proposed 

by Gen Arnold in (S dg R) JCS'1192/3, Memo by CG AAF, same 
subj, 14 Mar 45. Publication of the charter carried notice 
of its approval by JCS. (R) JCS 202/34/D, "Charter: Joint 
Ei Par aa 5 Apr 45. All papers in CCS 334 JPWC 
(3-10-44). 
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Chiefs of Staff, were entirely beneficial in effect but 
incomplete as a solution to the deepening difficulties. 


At the beginning of 1943 a normal interest in orderly 
military administration joined with a more profound concern 
for improvement in the JCS machinery to bring about a 
detached and thorough survey of the organizational problem, 
A sense of urgency and heightened importance was added to 
the reorganization study by the disquieting revelation of 
the inadequacy of American staff arrangements in comparison 
with the superior preparation and performance of the British 
planners at the Casablanca Conference. 


The project culminated in May 1943 in the acceptance 
of an entire new set of committee charters. Several new 
agencies were created, most notably the Joint Administra- 
tive Committee. The conscious reconsideration that had 
been given to the responsibilities, form, and procedures of 
the several committees led to a wider understanding of the 
purposes and rationale of the JCS machinery. The reorgani- 
zation removed the apparent causes of many previous short- 
comings. It gave formal authorization to various activities 
that had grown up in practice and imposed a systematic order 
of committee levels and functional relationships, so that 
the conformation of the organization as a whole could be 
more readily comprehended. A set of principles encompassing 
the ideal of joint planning and joint staff work was also 


proclaimed. 


Despite a remarkable accomplishment in synthesizing 
the organizational experience to date, the reordered JCS 
machinery was still incomplete. The need for effective 
joint agencies in the logistical field had not been success- 
fully anticipated. This lack was corrected during the 
remainder of 1943, primarily by the reconsitution of the 
Joint Administrative Committee as the Joint Logistics Com- 
mittee, supported by a Joint Logistics Plans Committee. Dur- 
ing the last years of the war there was some further extension 
of the JCS committee structure, mainly to meet growing respon- 
sibilities relating to armistice and post-hostilities prob- 
lems. But however significant the agencies that appeared 
after May 1943, they all developed as systematic and readily 
accommodated additions to the major framework erected during 
the reorganization. The conceptions embraced in May 1943 


had been essentially sound. 
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Thus a well-matured organization was in operation as 
the climactic events of V-E Day and the Japanese surrender 
drew near. In the future lay much difficult consideration 
and controversy as to the proper governmental structure for 
national defense, but it seemed beyond question that the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff institution would continue in the 
postwar era, 
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JOCS -Joint Deputy Chiefs of Staff JIS -Joint Intelligence Staff Joint agencies supplying U.S. 

JPSC -Joint Production Survey Committee JLC -Joint Logistics Committee See tiae partone committees 
u . 


JSSC -Joint Strategic Survey Committee JLPC -Joint Logistics Plans Committee 


JPWC -Joint Post-War Committee JPS -Joint Staff Planners: 22 2222 Le . ; 
JCB -Joint Communications Board JWPC -Joint War Plans Committee a ; : 
! Joint agencies having no 


' 
JMC -Joint Meteorological Committee JSC -Joint Security Control 1 iH combined counterpart. 


JNW -Joint Committee on New Weapons OSS -Office of Strategic Services 
and Equipment JMAC -Joint Munitions Allocation Committee 


WMTC -Joint Military Transportation ANPB -Army-Navy Petroleum Board 
Committee JCAC -Joint Civil Affairs Committee vcs 
12 ss 


JIC -Joint Intelligence Committee 


